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TheFarmer’s Placein American 


that the American bankers are 

more keenly appreciative of the 

farmer and his big part in the 
life of the nation than any other 
class. Bankers, generally speaking, 
have shown in a most practical way 
a desire to cooperate with the 
farmer and to assist him in every 
legitimate way in the development 
of this most vital of all industries. 
This encourages me to believe that 
your readers will be interested in a 
few remarks on the present status 
of the farmer of America and the 
position that he occupies in relation 
to the wealth and economic stability 
of America. 

Fifty-two per cent. of the popu- 
lation of the country is engaged in 
farming. Nearly $70,000,000,000 
represents the investment in 
farms and their equipment, a sum 
that is equal to the total capital of 
any three other major industries 
that might be cited. These two 
sets of figures are quoted because 
they indicate roughly the tremen- 
dous and potential market that is 
found among the farmers of Amer- 
ica. Let me go further and point 
out that the average buying power 
of the American farmer has, during 
the past four years, increased from 
$1,600 to $3,400 a year, over 100 
per cent., whereas the average buy- 
ing power of the city man still re- 
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mains, approximately, at $900 a 
year. 

Two-thirds of all farmers in 
America own their own homes. 
Contrast this with the knowledge 
that two-thirds of all city dwellers 
rent and do not own their homes. 
Farming is a profession, and, de- 
spite many exceptions to the rule, a 
profession which is passed from 
father to son through many genera- 
tions. In other words, there is a per- 
manency both about the profession 
itself and about the men who follow 
it. The farmer is, therefore, a per- 
manent citizen, a permanent power 
for good in the community in which 
he lives, and a permanent factor in 
any prognosis of any market for 
almost any produce that might be 
named. 

The old idea of the farmer— 
gawky, obstinate and frequently 
ignorant ; living on corn pone, sow 
belly and molasses in a sod house 
or timber shack, scarcely better 
than the building which houses his 
cattle and hogs, has gone forever. 
The farmer is an exceedingly in- 
telligent individual whose exacting 
profession demands a large amount 
of both technical and _ practical 
knowledge. The same skill and 
judgment that enables the Middle 
Western farmer, for example, to 
produce the best corn, wheat, cattle 
and hogs in the world also enables 
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him to buy with discrimination. He 
is no “piker” in the action. A man 
with an investment ranging from 
$5,000 to $100,000 put into a farm, 
may properly be called a business 
man. The farmer is a business man 
and buys as one. For such a man, 
any reputable product carries its 
own appeal. 

I wish to register here my em- 
phatic opinion, however, that con- 
ditions may soon arise—in fact, are 
already in existence, that will ser- 
iously limit the farm market unless 
stringent steps are taken to protect 
the farmer and to assure him a de- 
cent return on his investment. The 
farmer’s productive power is the 
measure of his absorptive power as 
a buyer of any commodity. As a 
matter of fact, despite the figures 
that I shall point out and which in- 
dicate on the surface a huge aggre- 
gate buying power, there exists to- 
day a sefious condition in American 
agriculture. The farmer, despite 
his unique position as both a capi- 
talist and laborer, is much more 
than any laborer the victim of ar- 
bitrary and outside control in the 
prices he receives for his handi- 
work and products. No other pro- 
ducer in this respect is as helpless as 
the farmer. He must take what he 
can get for what he has to sell ; there 
is no price fixing power in which 
he has a direct voice. Yet despite 
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the disproportion between his re- 
turn and his investment, he does not 
hesitate to put more capital into his 
profession. Being a serious minded- 
man, in love with his profession, 
intensely conscious of his responsi- 
bility to society as a producer of 
foodstuffs, deeply patriotic in every 
sense of the word, he frequently 
buys and invests much beyond le- 
gitimate limitations of his yearly in- 
come. 

Do not be misled by those false 
prophets who point to the marked 
increase in values of agricultural 
land as an indication, to quote a 
great New York newspaper, “that 
planting and reaping have been 
profitable.” Do not forget that 
much of the recent and rapid in- 
crease in values in the Middle West, 
and particularly in Iowa, has been 
the result of rapacious land specu- 
lation. This speculation in itself 
has not only unduly inflated land 
values in this region beyond the 
limits of their productive returns 
but it has increased farm tenantry 
to an alarming degree. In Iowa, 
55 per cent. of the farmers are ten- 
ants; less than one-half of all the 
resident farmers are owners. In 
addition, there has been a decrease 


of 17,289 farms within the past five 


years. This condition not only 
shows a drift toward landlordism ; 
it also indicates that the great busi- 
ness of agriculture is not in a satis- 
factory condition. 

Let me cite briefly this fact ; hogs 
on the Kansas City market have de- 
clined $10 a hundred in the last four 
months. Under the present price of 
feed with which to fatten these 
hogs they cannot be sold at less than 
$22 or $23 a hundred and return a 
profit for the farmer. Let me in- 
dicate in addition that Kansas stock- 
men, in a few months, have lost ten 
million dollars on their investments, 
due to the arbitrary conditions 
under which the live stock of the 
Middle West must be marketed. 
I have not said anything about the 
losses that have affected the great 
winter wheat crop of Kansas this 
year, losses from a variety of causes 
that mount to several millions of 
dollars. 

Nevertheless, the farmer today, 
and particularly the Mid-Western 
farmer, represents the most solid 
as well as the most intelligent sec- 
tion of American public opinion. 
Furthermore, provided he gets his 
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full measure of economic justice, 
he represents greater buying power 
in terms of dollars and cents, than 
does any other class in this country. 
In particular, the Middle Western 
farmer is the richest in resources 
and the quickest to buy any neces- 
sity or luxury that the market af- 
fords; especially in these days of 
acute farm labor shortage is he 
quick to invest in any machine or 
device that enables him to keep up 
the high level of his productivity 
and to make cheap and efficient the 
extensive farming which he prac- 
tices. 

I believe the average business 
man, unless he has made a careful 
analysis of trade conditions, has no 
adequate conception of the business 
opportunities in rural America. ‘But 
even from a strictly business point 


“We too often forget the fundamen- 
tal part the farmer plays not only in 
business but in our very existence. 
At any time in the history of the 
world, the race is only a few months 
at most from starvation. 

“Let the farmer cease to produce for 
a single season; cut off the yield of 
field and flock and herd; of vine and 
tree, and we perish.” 


of view I think, at this critical junc- 
ture in our economic and industrial 
development, there is something of 
greater importance to us than the 
question of how much money the 
farmers of America will spend 
next year, and how the business 
man may best proceed in order 
to divert a share of their bil- 
lions into his business. It is 
desirable that the banker know 
rural trade conditions and that he 
appreciate the farmer as a possible 
customer, but it is of more vital im- 
portance today that he understand 
the farmer as a man and appreciate 
him as a citizen. 

It is well worth your while to 
reach out after the farmer’s dollar ; 
but it is of vastly greater impor- 
tance that business should know the 
farmer’s mind and reach the farm- 
er’s heart. The farmer’s sympathy 
and understanding are of greater 
importance to business today than 
are the farmer’s dollars—necessary 
as they are in keeping the wheels 
of commerce turning. 
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[ should like, then, to have the 
banker consider the farmer’s three 
fold relation to business; first, as a 
producer; second, as a consumer ; 
and third, as a irhitieae citizen of 
the state. 

I am afraid that we too often for- 
get or overlook the very fundamen- 
tal part the farmer plays not only in 
business but.in our very existence. 
It is the farmer’s business to feed 
and clothe the human family. At 
any time in the history of the world, 
the race is only a few weeks or 
months at most from starvation. 
Let the farmer cease to produce for 
a single season; cut off the yield of 
field and flock and herd; of vine 
and tree, and we perish. The coal 
from the mine, the oil from the crev- 
ices of the earth, the fall of the 
mountain stream supply part of the 
energy that turns the wheels of bus- 
iness; but the greater power—the 
man power—is merely the food 
grown by the farmer, converted into 
human energy. The calories of 
heat under your boilers are not so 
vital to your business as are the 
calories of energy in your workmen. 
A strike in the coal mines paralyzes 
business ; but a strike by the farmers 
would utterly destroy business be- 
cause it would destroy life itself. 
Business existed before the power 
of steam and electricity was discov- 
ered, but business has never existed 
and never will exist without man 
power, and that energy comes from 
the soil and is brought to us by the 
farmer. 

So then, in the first place, if busi- 
ness is to deal wisely and equitably 
and for that matter profitably, with 
the farmer, it behooves us to re- 
member what we owe to agriculture ; 
or if we do not recognize the obli- 
gation, at least to remember how de- 
pendent upon it we are. 

-“Business has too long been in that 
state of ignorance shown by the 
small boy whose teacher asked him, 
“Where does tapioca come from?” 
The lad truthfully replied, “From 
the grocery store.” He was accu- 
rate but short sighted. It isn’t the 
grocery store that feeds your men. 
Business must remember that it 
isn’t business that feeds business 
either with food or with dollars. A 
nation cannot grow rich swapping 
dollars. The farmer is the great 
producer of real wealth. It is his 
business that makes the wheels of 
every other business go round. 


i 
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\Vhile thousands and thousands of 
farmers have lost money this year 
either in crops or livestock, yet the 
farmers of the United States have 
produced enough wealth to pay off 
two-thirds of this country’s net war 
debt, the total commercial value of 
their product this year being well 
over $15,000,000,000, or about $1,- 
500,000,000 more than last year. And 
this was accomplished under even 
more difficult price and labor con- 
ditions than in war times. 

During the war the Government 
nursed every other industry at the 
expense of agriculture. Now we 
have peace—and all the necessities 
of living cost so much they have 
all become luxuries—the greatest 
industry of all is still being ham- 
pered, and is still being victimized 
by speculators and gougers, when 
if -it were given a square deal and 
honest markets, it might pull the 
country well out of the hole in 
from two to five years. 

Last year the value of the Ameri- 
can farmer’s crops, measured by 
our depreciated dollar, was $15,- 
873,000,000, while the five year 
average, 1910-1914, was $5,829,- 
000,000. The value of his live 
stock in 1919, was $8,830,000,000-— 
making a total of nearly $25,000,- 
000,000 for crops and live stock 
combined. «These figures, as a mat- 
ter of course, are not accurate to 
the penny. They do not necessarily 
represent the net income or profits 
of the farms of America; but on 
the other hand they do tell his total 
gross income. While hired help, 
interest, rent, taxes and other fixed 
charges are to be deducted, in prac- 
tically every case in addition to the 
money crops represented by these 
billions, the farm has produced the 
greater part of the food of the fam- 
ily—a no inconsiderate amount for 
6,000,000 families. A city family 
with an income of $3,000 per year, 
must necessarily spend the larger 
portion of it for the staples of life— 
the actual necessities. The land- 
lord, the electric light and traction 
companies, the milkman, the butcher 
and grocer and laundryman get 
the greater part of it, while the farm 
family with its garden and orchard, 
its home grown meat, its dairy 
products, and eggs, have for living 
expense a much slighter drain 
upon the family purse; and a cor- 
respondingly larger surplus for 
other expenditures. 


I wish I could take your readers 
today and set them down in a typi- 
cal farm home of the Middle West, 
that they might see for themselves 
the actual living conditions of the 
American farmer. I wish they 
might spend a half day with a good 
county seat merchant, inspect his 
stock of high grade goods and see 
the variety and quality of the goods 
the farmer buys. I have never yet 
known aman to make a personal in- 
vestigation of this sort who has 
not been surprised by what he has 
seen, 

And there is this to remember: the 
farm family’s expenditures are 
made for things that are worth 
while. The farmer’s wife and 
daughters are not very good cus- 
tomers of the manicurist or the hair 
dresser. They do not buy a $30 


“Last year the value of the Ameri- 
can farmer’s crops, measured by our 
depreciated dollar, was $15,873,000,- 
000; while the five-year average, 1910- 
1914, was $5,829,000,000. 

“The value of his live stock in 1919 
was $8,830,000,000—making a total of 
nearly $25,000,000,000 for crops and 
live stock combined.” 


creation from the milliner every 
month ; they do not demand an im- 
ported gown two or three times a 
season; no large amount of the 
farmer’s income goes for matinees 


and luncheons and teas. The farm- 
er’s family has little opportunity 
and less inclination to fritter away 
hard earned dollars on jimcracks 
and geegaws. The money that slips 
through the fingers of the average 
middle class city family with noth- 
ing to show for it at the week’s 
end, is invested by the farm family 
in things worth while, in comforts 
and luxuries that help to make life 
more pleasant. 

Business must look to the Ameri- 
can farmer today, not only to feed 
it, not only to buy its wares, but 
actually to save it from destruc- 
tion. 

However, optimistic as we may 
be, however great our faith in the 
sanity and good sense of the Amer- 
ican people, we cannot close our 
eyes to the state of unrest that pre- 
vails in the industrial world. 

We cannot deny that business in 
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many respects has been arrogant, 
greedy, heartless; with the inevi- 
table result that labor is more ready 
than we have ever known it to be, 
to listen to the siren song of the im- 
practical dreamer, or to be roused 
to passion by violent enemies of so- 
ciety. On the borders of every con- 
flict between capital and labor, re- 
volt and anarchy lurk, growing 
bolder with each new contest. Capi- 
tal is alarmed as never before, and 
labor to a greater degree than ever, 
has lost confidence in the integrity 
and sense of justice of capital. And 
despite temporary concessions and 
palliations, the breach widens. 

God only knows what the end will 
be unless business speedily recog- 
nizes its fundamental responsibility 
to labor as well as to the public it 
serves, and unless labor sees that 
labor can prosper and profit only 
as it renders service. 

The men in the street outside are 
“the public” but there is a definite, 
sharply drawn line between them. 
There is no unbiased public any- 
where in our urban population. 

The one stabilizer, the one arbiter, 
is the American farmer, and it is to 
him, and to his sound sense, his 
innate justice, his love of a fair 
deal, his patriotism, his steady in- 
dustry, that we must look for our 
way out of disaster. If he falls be- 
hind in any of these qualities, we 
drop farther back. He is both capi- 
talist and laborer, and yet he lives 
removed from the rancor of the 
strife that clouds our minds and 
benumbs our reason. He has never 
yet failed his country in its time 
of need. It was “the embattled 
farmers” who fired “the shot that 
was heard round the world.” At 
the birth of our nation, and ever 
since, the farmer, in war and in 
peace, has been our dependence and 
our safety. 


I realize that some of your read- 
ers may still think of the Western 
farmer as a bewhiskered Populist, 
a wild-eyed theorist, a dreamer of 
impractical dreams ; I admit that he 
sometimes, quite frequently in fact, 
upsets the best laid plans of political 
bosses; but I submit that history 
shows he is sound at the core; that 
he is 100 per cent. American ; that 
he believes in genuine democracy 
and that he is ready to die for the 
faith that is in him. He reads, he 
thinks, he discusses and when he 
thinks he has arrived at the truth, 


— 
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he acts. Business, especially in a 
time like this, can make no greater 
mistake than to antagonize the 
farmer. We are appreciating these 
troublesome days as we never have 
heretofore, how great is the steady- 
ing, stabilizing influence on the na- 
tion of the man on the farm. He is 
not a radical, nor a moss back, nor 
a non-progressive, but he is our saf- 
est, most disinterested citizen, 
worker and guide, because most 
truly interested in the general wel- 
fare. I know him as a man who 
does more reading, more thinking 
and observing than the average 
town citizen and I believe that more 
than any other he is leaving his im- 
print on the history of the country. 

The farmer does not want to be 
coddled. Blandishments do not ap- 
peal to him—they make him sus- 
picious. He is a keen detector of 
bunc and sham. All he asks is a 
fair deal for himself and the as- 
surance that business is willing like- 
wise to give a fair deal to the con- 
sumer of his products. He has a 
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right to demand that. And given 
that, he can be depended upon to 
stand for justice and right and for 
that type of democracy which we 
glorify as Americanism, 

“The Farmer’s Place in Busi- 
ness” is interesting and important 
and vital. It is the biggest place. 
He sets the pace. He is the one 
man we cannot do without. But 
what we as business men must be 
more deeply concerned in now is the 
relation of business to the farmer. 

It is our business, the banker’s 
business, to see to it that that rela- 
tion is right. Farming should be 
put first in our national policy. We 
should give the business which is 
the drive wheel of every other busi- 
ness its full economic rights. We 
should map out a great construc- 
tive program for agriculture and 
put it through; give free rein to 
every legitimate scheme of cooper- 
ation among farmers and tax the 
landhog speculator out of existence. 

I have asked that such a program 
be made a national plank in party 
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platforms at the next election, be- 
cause we must be committed to such 
a policy nationally to properly and 
speedily put it through. 

To have a more prosperous agri- 
culture we must encourage legisla- 
tion legalizing collective bargaining 
by farm organizations, regulation 
of the packing industry, fair prices 
for farm products, extension of Eu- 
ropean markets for livestock and 
foodstuffs, elimination of profiteer- 
ing, cheaper money for the farmer 
who must borrow, good rural 
schools and a good roads system 
that will benefit the farmer as well 
as the automobilist. 

I believe the American bankers 
will line up for such a program. 
They are realizing the farmer’s job 
is the one vital, primal provider 
and feeder of all the other jobs 
and that it should always have first 
consideration instead of last, and 
never be discriminated against nor 
hampered any more than we should 
discriminate against and hamper the 
United States. 


No Crippling of Trade Service 


In view of the cut by the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives in esti- 
mates for the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce, President 
Hawes of the American Bankers 
Association sent the following mes- 
sage, February 24, to Secretary of 
Commerce Alexander: 

“My attention has been called to 
the proposed cut by the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House of 
Representatives in estimates for the 
work of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

“As President of the American 
Bankers Association, I wish to in- 
dorse the telegram on this matter 
sent you February 20 by Mr. John 
McHugh, Chairman of the Com- 
merce and Marine Committee of the 
Association. It would seem that the 
banking and business opinion of the 
country on this important subject 


should receive adequate considera- 
tion by the authorities interested. 
RIcHARD S. HAwEs, 
President.” 


The telegram from Mr. McHugh 
to Secretary Alexander, who had 
urgently protested against the pro- 
posed cut, follows: 

“As chairman of Commerce and 
Marine Committee, American 
Bankers Association, I respectfully 
and strongly join in your protest 
against crippling foreign trade ser- 
vice of government by proposed 
drastic cut in necessary appropria- 
tions. Especially important at this 
time to have all useful government 
agencies performing all practical 
service in gathering reliable for- 
eign trade information.” 

Protests against the proposed cut 
also were made by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Manufacturers Export 
Association and from many other 
quarters. The House Appropriations 
Committee wanted to make the ap- 
propriation for the bureau approxi- 


mately $500,000, about half of the 
appropriation for the present fiscal 
year. This cut would necessitate 
withdrawing many of the govern- 
ment’s trade commissioners and 
would cripple the commercial at- 
taché service. The House subse- 
quently did not uphold the Com- 
mittee’s cut. 


A largely attended meeting, at 
which the American Bankers As- 
sociation was represented, was held, 
at. India House, New York City, 
February 27, at the call of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, to 
protest against the action of the 
House Appropriations Committee. 
More than twenty organizations in- 
terested in foreign trade had dele- 
gates at the meeting which adopted 
a resolution declaring that any de- 
crease in the original appropriation 
of $1,833,190, requested by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, would be disastrous. 
Steps were taken to form a com- 
mittee to bring the opinion of the 
meeting strongly before Congress. 


The Par Collection Problem 


Opposition to the Methods of the Federal Reserve System 
—Formation of a National and State Bank Protective 
Association—Injunction Against the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta—Position of the Federal Reserve System 
Explained by Governor Harding and Mr. Moehlenpah 


Te: action of Federal reserve 
banks in extending the Fed- 
eral reserve par collection 

system is meeting with con- 
siderable opposition. A meeting of 
national and state bankers was held 
in New Orleans February 6th, at 
which representative bankers were 
in attendance from eight of the 
twelve Federal reserve districts. A 
temporary organization, known as 
the National and State Bankers 
Protective Association, was formed, 
and steps taken to make such or- 
ganization permanent. Officers of 
the association were elected as fol- 
lows: Chairman, Chas. de B. Clai- 
borne, New Orleans, La., president 
Louisiana Bankers Association and 
vice-president Whitney-Central Na- 
tional Bank; Vice-Chairman, 
Woods Cones, Pierce, Neb., presi- 
dent Cones State Bank; Secretary- 
Treasurer, L. R. Adams, Atlanta, 
Ga., secretary the Country Bankers 
Association of Georgia and secre- 


tary Bankers Trust Company. The * 


meeting adopted resolutions as fol- 
lows: 


Be It Resolved by this assembly of 
delegates representing the expressed 
sentiment of banks of eight out of twelve 
Federal Reserve Districts of the United 
States assembled at New Orleans, La., 
this sixth day of February, 1920: 

First—That we are in favor of and 
heartily approve the purposes of the 
Federal Reserve Act. We disagree with 
certain constructions of said law and 
propose such changes as experience has 
shown are desirable and will clarify 
the meaning of the act. 

Second—Be It Resolved, That we repel 
and refute all inferences and allega- 
tions that we are in opposition to the 
Federal reserve system. 

Third—That we do deplore and dis- 
approve most emphatically of what we 
charge to be serious abuses of the enor- 
mous powers granted in the Federal 
Reserve Act and in the administration 
thereof. 

Fourth—Be It Further Resolved, That 
we deplore and protest most vigorously 
against the policy of attempted domina- 
tion by the Federal Reserve Board and 


banks over non-member state banks by 
coercive and oppressive methods. The 
announced policy of the Federal reserve 
bank to enforce universal par clearance 
of checks by methods described by a 
Federal bank itself as embarrassing, an- 
noying and expensive to the non-member 
banks is cited as an example of such 
methods and we denounce the same as 
both illegal and wrong. 

Fifth—Be It Further Resolved, That 
in the opinion of the banks here repre- 
sented, the proper administration and 
necessary amendment of the Federal 
Reserve Act are questions for non- 
partisan statesmanship and that what- 
ever political aspects they may assume, 
if any, will be forced upon the banks by 
acts of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Sixth—Be Jt Further Resolved, That 
in order that light may be thrown upon 
this important law and its administra- 
tion, so that its defects may be ascer- 
tained and corrected and its inequalities 
and abuses eliminated, we most respect- 
fully and earnestly urge upon our Con- 
gressmen and Senators in particular, and 
upon all Senators and Congressmen 
without regard to party, to institute an 
official investigation of the administra- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Act since 
its passage, in general, and with regard 
specifically to the following details: 

(A) Coercive methods, if any there 
be, to force non-member state banks to 
become members; 

(B) Substantial competition by Fed- 
eral reserve banks with their own mem- 
ber banks; 

(C) Open market transactions; 

(D) The enormous and unexpected 
earnings of the Federal reserve banks, 
amounting during the year 1919 to about 
$98,000,000 on a paid-in capital of a little 
over eighty-seven million ($87,000,000), 
or 110 per cent. for surplus alone; 

(E) The relative salaries and bonuses 
paid by Federal reserve banks to their 
officers and employees as compared with 
positions of similar requirements in 
privately owned institutions; 

(F) Oppressive policies toward mem- 
ber banks, under the guise of corrective 
measures, to a degree where many such 
members are afraid to take any position 
which might be construed by Federal 
reserve officials as being in opposition to 
their policies in dread of punitive meas- 
ures and reprisals; 

(G) Attempted destruction of the in- 
dependence of the great state bank sys- 
tems as such; 

(H) Intimidation, if any there be, of 
directors of Federal reserve banks to 
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such extent as to prevent many of them 
from performing the functions imposed 
upon them by law; and the practices em- 
ployed in selecting the directors. 

(I) Efforts, if any, to force the diver- 
sified business of the country, which 
varies largely in character and custom 
from section to section, to conform to 
rigid rules and standards determined 
upon and announced by the Federal Re- 
serve Board—often contrary to the 
established customs and channels of 
trade; 

(J) The extent to which inflation of 
currency by the Federal Reserve Board 
is responsible for the high cost of living, 
as charged by Dr. Wiley and other 
eminent authorities ; 

(K) The refusal, if any, of Federal 
reserve banks to rediscount for member 
banks paper which complied with the 
law in the most minute particulars, but 
did not fully comply with some arbitrary 
ruling of the Federal Reserve Board; 

(L) The refusal, if any, of Federal 
reserve banks to make loans to member 
banks secured by Liberty Bonds, when 
requested to do so; 

(M) The unwisdom and conspicuous 
profligacy of the announced policy of 
the Federal reserve system and banks 
to spend any amount of money to collect 
checks on non-member banks, greatly 
in excess of a normal exchange charge 
—rather than to pay the banks for such 
service, and by what right the Federal 
reserve banks now propose to use the 
surplus which at least in part belongs 
to the government and consequently to 
the people thereof, for the coercion and 
oppression of certain citizens thereof; 

(N) The method of handling clear- 
ance deposit accounts and the “float” 
connected therewith. 

Seventh—Whereas, for many years 
there was great agitation and grave con- 
cern manifested throughout the country 
over the alleged concentration of finan- 
cial power in the hands of a few men in 
Wall Street—the so-called “Money 
Trust”—and, 

Whereas, the Federal reserve system 
was held out as the cure for this un- 
healthy concentration of power, by 
dividing such financial power and con- 
trol into twelve widely separated banks 
in different sections, and in the hands 
of twelve responsible boards of directors, 
where such power would be readily re- 
sponsive to the varying mutations of 
the public needs and opinion. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That Con- 
gress be further called upon to investi- 
gate the concentration of power in the 
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hands of the Federal Reserve Board to 
a greater degree, and in the hands of 
fewer men than could ever have been 
the case under the old régime, and how 
and to what extent this power has been 
usurped and used. 

Eighth—And, Be It Further Resolved, 
That adequate assurances be given wit- 
nesses testifying in this investigation 
that they will not be thereafter penalized 
by reason of such testimony, but will 
enjoy full immunity from prosecution or 
persecution, and that such investigating 
committee be given full power to sum- 
mon witnesses and compel testimony. 

Ninth—And, Whereas, it now appears 
to be in the minds of certain officials of 
the Federal reserve system that author- 
ity is granted by the Federal Reserve 
Act to the Federal Reserve Board to 
regulate the conduct of non-member 
state banks and to force such banks into 
business relations with the Federal re- 
serve system, as is evidenced by their 
statements in connection with the an- 
nouncement of the enforced universal 
par clearance policy; 

Therefore, Be It Further Resolved, 
That Congress is hereby petitioned to 
make appropriate amendment to the 
Federal Reserve Act, clarifying the pro- 
visions thereof, and making it plain that 
nothing therein contained shall be con- 
strued as giving the Federal reserve 
system or the Federal Reserve Board 
or the Federal reserve banks any right 
of control over non-member state banks, 
this having been clearly the original in- 
tention of the law. 

Tenth—And, Be It Further Resolved, 
That Congress is hereby petitioned to 
pass an appropriate amendment to the 
Federal reserve law to the effect that 
Federal reserve banks shall be specially 
prohibited from handling either for de- 
posit or for collection checks drawn 
upon any bank which is not either a 
member of the Federal reserve system 
or maintains a non-member clearing 
account with some Federal reserve bank, 
this being undoubtedly the purpose of 
the Congress in the law as enacted. Such 
prohibition, however, shall not apply to 
checks given in settlement of obligations 
due to the government of the United 
States. 

Eleventh—Be Jt Further Resolved, 
That Congress is requested to make such 
other and further amendments to said 
Federal Reserve Act as the result of 
the investigation herein requested may 
develop to be necessary and desirable, 
in order that the said act may achieve 
its original purposes and be of greater 
benefit and usefulness than heretofore, 
and so that it may be no longer possible 
for an instrument of great good to be 
used as a weapon of oppression. To 
this end the sentiment of member banks 
should be ascertained as to eliminating 
the entire clearing functions of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks. 

Twelfth—Be Jt Further Resolved, 
That all banks in the United States be 
furnished with a copy of these resolu- 
tions and requested to express their 
opinion thereof. That copies be also 
sent to the entire membership of the 
Congress of the United States. 

Thirteenth—Be Jt Further Resolved, 
That the American Bankers Association 
and all state bankers associations are 
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hereby called upon to render all possible 
aid in this movement for an investiga- 
tion and in securing the other relief 
herein suggested. 

Fourteenth—Be Jt Further Resolved, 
That all state banking departments be 
requested to take this matter up officially. 


Injunction in Georgia 


Upon petition of several banking 
institutions in Georgia the Superior 
Court of Fulton County issued an 
order of injunction against the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Atlanta, of 
which the following is a copy: 


American Bank & 
Trust Co., e¢ al. In Fulton 
vs. Superior 
Federal Reserve Bank Court. 
of Atlanta, et al. 


ORDER 


The original petition in said case has 
been presented to the Court and read 
and sanctioned by the undersigned 
Judge thereof. 

Let said petition be filed and served 
as usual, including this order. 

The defendants will show cause be- 
fore the Judge of said Court sitting in 
chambers on the 24th. day of January, 


1920, at 9:30 o’clock A. M., or as soon’ 


as counsel can be heard, why a tempo- 
rary injunction should not issue as 
prayed. 

In the meantime and until the hear- 
ing or further order of the Court the 
defendants and each of them, their 
agents and servants, are restrained from 
employing and putting into execution 
any method of collecting checks drawn 
against petitioners or either of them, or 
against any other bank in like condi- 
tion which is hereafter made a party 
plaintiff in this case, that would prove 
embarrassing, annoying or expensive to 
such banks; and from collecting such 
checks in any manner except in the 
usual and orderly way now employed 
among corresponding banks and clear- 
ing houses; and from interfering with 
any such bank in charging, collecting or 
retaining the usual and customary rate 
of exchange charges now in effect 
between corresponding banks and clear- 
ing houses. 

It is the object and purpose of this 
restraining order to preserve the exist- 
ing status and method of collecting and 
remitting for checks through the mails 
by petitioners and other banks in like 
situation who may become party plain- 
tiff in this case, until the matters com- 
plained of in this petition may be heard 
by the Court in regular course. 

This January 15, 1920. - 


(Signed) W. D. EL tts, 
Judge J. S.C. ALC. 
In the petition for the foregoing 
injunction, prepared by Messrs. 
Smith, Hammond & Smith of At- 
lanta, the following statements 
were made: 


It has long been the policy of the 
State of Georgia, as disclosed in its 
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Constitiition and Laws, to foster, pro- 
mote, regulate and encourage state 
banking institutions like those of the 
plaintiffs’ and to this and various and 
sundry statutes providing for the crea- 
tion and regulation of said banks have 
been, from time to time, enacted by the 
State of Georgia. The importance of 
such institutions in the economic devel- 
opment of the business of the state be- 
came so great that the Constitution of 
the state was amended in due course 
during the year 1918 so as to authorize 
the creation of a separate and distinct 
department in the government of said 
state, known as the “Department of 
Banking of the State of Georgia.” Pur- 
suant to said constitutional authority, 
the Legislature of Georgia at its 1919 
session enacted a complete redraft of 
the banking laws of said state and pro- 
vided for the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Banking of the State of 
Georgia and for the incorporation of 
banks and their regulation, as will fully 
appear from said Act of Legislature— 
August 16, 1919. Your petitioners, 
plaintiffs herein, were prior to said en- 
actment subject to the regulatory 
powers of the State of Georgia and 
since said enactment subject in all 
respects to the provisions of the law 
creating said Department of Banking. 
There are more than .600 other banking 
institutions in the State of Georgia 
likewise subject to said departmental 
control and more than 500 of said 
banking institutions are located in the 
smaller towns outside of the centers of 
population and for the purpose of this 
petition are designated ‘Country 
Banks.” 

The State of Georgia is essentially an 
agricultural state. The great bulk of its 
population resides outside of its larger 
cities and said country banks have 
grown up in response to the demand for 
banking facilities by the rural popula- 
tion and agricultural interests of the 
state. In order to provide for the or- 
ganization of small banking institutions 
of this character, adjusted in size to the 
needs of the immediate community, the 
laws of said state authorize the organ- 
ization of such a_ banking institution 
with a minimum paid-in capital stock of 
$15,000. Such small banking ‘institu- 
tions are enabled with such small capital 
to meet the requirements of their im- 
mediate communities and earn a fair 
return upon the capital invested, not- 
withstanding the small volume of their 
business, which would be wholly im- 
possible if their capital requirements 
were larger and the consequent over- 
head expense and _ taxation added, 
creating a disproportion between the 
fixed charge and the volume of the 
business possible to such an institution 
located in a small community. 

The economic development of such 
outlying communities through the in- 
strumentality of banking facilities de- 
mands the location of such institutions 
in close proximity to the patrons they 
serve. The volume of such business is 
relatively small. The character of se- 
curity for the loans of such institutions, 
such as live stock, farm implements, 
growing crops, etc., is such as to require 
intimate personal knowledge by the 
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officials of such institution in determi- 
ning on such loans and close supervision 
in the matter of their collection and 
enforcement of such security. These 
facts explain the existence of the large 
number of such institutions in the State 
of Georgia, the majority of which 
operate on relatively small capital and 
successfully conduct their business, al- 
though it is relatively small in volume 
as to each institution. The aggregate 
of said business is large, however, and 
its beneficial effect on the economic de- 
velopment of the state is reflected in 
the large reductions of interest rates 
to the agricultural population of the 
state which have resulted in_ recent 
years and in the fact that the State of 
Georgia compares favorably with any 
state in the Union in its increase of 
wealth per capita and general business 
and agricultural prosperity. 

Petitioners are informed that the 
aggregate capital of the 600 and odd 
state banks of Georgia is in round num- 
bers $20,000,000.00 and the aggregate 
deposits in said institutions are at the 
present time estimated to be about 
$150,000,000.00. The average capital of 
said banks thus appears to be about 
$33,000.00 each, and all of said institu- 
tions, petitioners are informed and be- 
lieve, are in a prosperous condition. 

One of the fundamental and im- 
portant functions performed by the 
commercial banks is the use of checks 
payable on demand, drawn against de- 
posits in said banks, which are used 
in commercial transactions in lieu of 
actual money. Petitioners are informed 
that the best estimates on the subject 
place the performance of checks as a 
medium of exchange, as compared with 
the use of actual currency, as twenty to 
one. Through this instrumentality the 
mediim of exchange is thus increased 
twenty fold. 

The bank check is the instrument by 
which customarily a depositor seeks to 
withdraw his funds, or any part there- 
of, from the bank. It is a draft or 
order on the bank requiring it to pay a 
sum named. The initial and primary 
obligation of the bank upon which such 
a check is drawn is to pay the same over 
its counter in current funds on demand, 
charging the amount’ of the same 
against the deposit account of the 
drawer of said check. 

A custom has grown up in the bank- 
ing business, however, whereby a great 
majority of checks thus drawn against 
accounts are handled through banking 
channels in such a manner as that they 
reach the several banks upon which 
they are drawn through the mails by 
correspondence between the banks 
handling such checks, When checks are 
thus sent through the mails, a service 
is demanded of the bank upon which 
they ‘are drawn in excess of the mere 
payment of such check, some of the 
elements of which may be thus enu- 
merated : 

A record must be made showing from 
whom said check was received and the 
amount thereof entered up in such 
record. The party transmitting said 
check not being a resident of the same 
place in which the drawee bank is lo- 
cated, expects a remittance of the pro- 
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ceeds of said check in funds available 
at the place of the sender’s residence or 
else in New York exchange, which by 
universal custom has come to be current 
throughout the country. It thus be- 
comes incumbent on the drawee bank to 
maintain at different financial centers 
funds which may be drawn upon to 
cover remittances necessary to cover 
proceeds of checks thus sent to it 
through the mails. These funds are 
maintained by such banks through the 
medium of deposits to its credit in 
banking institutions located in such 
financial centers, which deposit account 
must be maintained in amounts ade- 
quate to meet the average necessities of 
said drawee bank. To maintain these 
balances against which such remittance 
drafts are drawn, the drawee bank 
must transmit funds from time to time 
to such depositories and pay the cost 
of such transmission. In addition to 
this, the draft covering the proceeds of 
the check must be written up by com- 
petent clerical force and duly recorded 
on the records of said bank and prop- 
erly charged to the account of such 
correspondent. And when the transac- 
tion is completed of record in the 
drawee bank, letters of remittance must 
be prepared by competent clerical force 
and postage paid for the return of such 
remittance to the correspondent through 
the mails. 

The services thus required. in the 
drawee bank to handle checks drawn 
upon it and sent through the mails, as 
above described, necessarily increases 
its expenses of doing business. This 
service inures directly to the benefit of 
the payee or original recipient of said 
check and subsequent holders thereof by 
endorsement in regular course of busi- 
ness and is the primary means through 
which checks have come to be so large 
an element in the media of exchange in 
lieu of actual currency. In order to 
compensate for this service it has long 
been the universal custom of banks, ex- 
cept in the matter of checks drawn 
between large financial centers, to make 
a charge of a fraction of a per cent. of 
the, amount of such checks, which is 
deducted from the proceeds thereof and 
is commonly called “exchange.” The 
word “exchange” as here used should 
not be confounded with the meaning of 
the word as applied to drafts on funds 
in financial centers commonly called 
“exchange.” The word “exchange,” as 
applied to the charge for the service 
rendered in remitting checks through 
the mails, means compensation for such 
service. It is entirely proper that the 
expense involved in handling checks 
through mails and correspondent banks 
should be borne by the payees or en- 
dorsers of said checks (who receive the 
proceeds thereof) for the reason that 
said checks are issued in payment for 
merchandise or in settlement of other 
business transactions in which such 
payees enjoy the profits involved in 
their particular business and the com- 
pensation for the service rendered by 
the bank is a small but appropriate ex- 
pense of doing such, business and should 
be borne by the party receiving the 
profits thereon. 

Your petitioners are informed and 
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so allege upon information and _ belief 
that the aggregate value of such service 
rendered by the country bankers in the 
State of Georgia would reach the total 
of a million dollars per annum. 

Petitioners are informed and so allege 
upon information and belief that the 
Atlanta Clearing House, which is an 
association of the largest banks in the 
City of Atlanta, the capital of the state, 
and the iargest association of the kind 
in the state, charges $1.11 per thousand 
dollars for such service in connection 
with checks handled through said asso- 
ciation, and your petitioners charge 
that said amount is substantially the 
correct estimate of the cost of said 
service. 

The customary charge of the country 
banks for said service is on the average 
about one-eighth of 1 per cent. on the 
amount involved, which covers the 
actual cost of the service rendered and 
about 12% per cent. profit thereon. 

Your petitioners charge that compen- 
sation for said service constitutes one 
of the most important sources of rev- 
enue of the country banks and the con- 
tinuation of the right to make such 
charge is essentially important to their 
continued prosperity and to the per- 
formance of their functions under the 
policy of the State of Georgia under 
which they are regulated, and to the 
performance of their functions in the 
general growth and prosperity of the 
rural communities of the state. 

In addition to the economic value of 
the service thus rendered and the en- 
largement of the use of such checks in 
the business of the country through 
correspondents, as above explained, the 
great hazards of handling so large a 
volume of transactions by the use of 
currency are avoided. Opportunities 
for theft and defalcation are reduced 
to a minimum and the expenses of 
transmission of actual currency, burg- 
lary insurance and the proper care and 
safeguarding of money are brought 
down to the lowest level. 

When a bank foregoes any charge for 
the collection and remittance service, 
hereinbefore described, and forwards 
draft to cover the amount of any such 
checks so sent through the mails with- 
out any deduction for said service, the 
banking term employed in such a case 
is called “Remitting at Par.” 

In a published statement from said 
defendant Wellborn it is claimed by 
him that of the 30,260 banks in the 
United States 26,315 are now remitting 
at par for checks sent through the 
mails. Of this number more than 7,500 
are national banks who are compulsory 
members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem hereinafter described and have no 
discretion in the premises. The others 
have submitted to this plan either 
through becoming members or by rea- 
son of the coercive measures to enforce 
submission hereinafter described. In 
view of the large number of state 
banks which have thus apparently sur- 
rendered at discretion to the demands 
of these powerful financial institutions, 
said defendant Wellborn no doubt felt 
justified in predicting that the necessity 
to employ coercive measures in the 
Sixth Federal Reserve District would be 
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obviated. Unless protected by the 
Courts the country banks in Georgia 
will be driven either to submit or go 
out of business for the reasons herein 
stated. Hence the protection of the 
Courts is now and hereby invoked. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States decided the case of McCulloch 
vs. Maryland, 4th Wheaton, 316, that 
implicit in the provisions of the Federal 
constitution was included power in 
Congress to establish banks as a part 
of the fiscal machinery of the general 
government. Following the financial 
exigencies incident to the Civil War, the 
Congress created a system of national 
banks nominally for the purpose of pro- 
viding a national currency secured by 
United States bonds and incidentally to 
provide a market for the sale of bonds 
necessary to be floated by the govern- 
ment following the Civil War. Under 
the original National Banking Act and 
the amendments thereto, an immense 
system of national banks has grown up 
and is at the present time made up of 
more than 7,500 banks of the Union. 
These banks, being creatures of Con- 
gress, are, of course, subject to its con- 
trol and regulation. 

The United States National Bank 
currency thus provided for and _ bot- 
tomed upon government bonds to be 
purchased and pledged by the national 
banks to secure the same proved so in- 
elastic in time of financial stress that 
financial panics resulted with more or 
less frequency, and in order to remedy 
this evil the Congress of the United 
States in 1913 enacted a law known as 
the Federal Reserve Act, which was 
designed to furnish an elastic currency 
to afford means of rediscounting com- 
mercial paper and to establish a more 
effective supervision of banking in the 
United States. 

Under this act the territory of the 
United States was divided into twelve 
districts and provision was made for 
the creation of a Federal reserve bank 
for each of said districts, the defendant 
bank herein being the Federal reserve 
bank under said act for the Sixth Dis- 
trict of the United States. A Federal 
reserve bank organized under said act 
is a corporate body made up of member 
banks, who are subscribers to and own- 
ers of capital stock of such reserve 
bank, the stockholdings of each mem- 
ber bank being apportioned in accord- 
ance with its individual capital and 
surplus. 

All national banks are required to be- 
come members of the Federal reserve 
bank in the district in which such na- 
tional bank is located. 

The act also makes provision for the 
voluntary acquisition of membership in 
said Federal reserve banks by banks 
incorporated by special laws of the 
states, such, for instance, as the plain- 
tiffs in this case; provided, however, 
that such state institutions shall have 
the minimum capital stock required of 
national banks, viz: $25,000 in a town 
or city of not over 3,000; not less than 
$50,000 in a town or city between 
3,000 and 6,000 population; not less 
than $100,000 in a town or city between 
6,000 and 50,000 population, and $200,- 
000 minimum capital in cities with 
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more than 50,000 population. In addi- 
tion to the capital requirements above 
provided for, state institutions becom- 
ing members of a reserve bank are 
required to conform to those provisions 
of law imposed on national banks pro- 
hibiting loans on their own stock or 
relating to withdrawal or impairment 
of capital and to the payment of un- 
earned dividends and such institutions 
are subjected to the penalties of the 
criminal provisions of the National 
Banking Act and are required to make 
reports of their condition to the Fed- 
eral reserve bank of which they become 
members. 

As a condition of membership, such 
a state institution is likewise subject to 
examination by the examiners approved 
by the Federal Reserve Board. Such 
state institutions are also required to 
subscribe to the capital stock of the 
Federal reserve bank on the same basis 
as national banks are required to do. 
In becoming a member of the Federal 
reserve bank a state bank is subject to 
the same limitations as to discount and 
loans as apply to national banks and as 
to certifying checks drawn by its de- 
positors. Except as thus modified, a 
state institution joining a Federal re- 
serve bank retains its charter rights 
under the state creating it. State in- 
stitutions are also authorized to with- 
draw from the Federal reserve bank 
under conditions therein named. 

The earnings of the Federal reserve 
banks, including the defendant reserve 
bank, after payment of their expenses 
of operation, are appropriated by said 
Act of Congress to the payment of 6 
per cent. dividend to their stockholders 
and the excess thereof to be divided 
one-half to the United States Govern- 
ment and the other half to the creation 
of the surplus until such surplus equals 
40 per cent. of the capital of such re- 
serve bank and thereafter all earnings, 
in excess of 6 per cent., to stockholders, 
are payable to the United States Gov- 
ernment to be used in its Treasury for 
specific purposes enumerated in the act. 

Even upon liquidation of a reserve 
bank its assets over and above its lia- 
bility to stockholders become the prop- 
erty of the United States and all 
property of such reserve banks is at all 
times exempted from all taxation. 

Said Federal Reserve Act creates a 
Federal Reserve Board, which is given 
general supervision over all Federal 
reserve banks and their member banks, 
including the rights to suspend reserve 
requirements, to levy a tax on the 
amount by which such reserves are re- 
duced when suspended or upon any 
deficiency of the reserve to secure 
Federal reserve notes; to supervise and 
regulate the issuing and retirement of 
Federal reserve notes, to designate 
cities classified as “Reserve” and “Cen- 
tralized Reserve” cities; to suspend any 
officer or director of any Federal re- 
serve bank, to suspend the operation of 
any Federal reserve bank and take 
possession and administer its assets 
either for the purpose of liquidation or 
reorganization, to require bond of Fed- 
eral reserve agents, to grant special 
permits to national banks to act as 
trustee, executor, administrator or reg- 
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istrar; and, generally, to exercise super- 
vision over all Federal reserve banks. 

Said Federal Reserve Act expressly 
recognizes the propriety of charging 
for the collection and remittances for 
checks through correspondents, as here- 
inbefore explained, but exempts all 
Federal reserve banks, including the 
defendant reserve bank, from all such 
charges. Nothing in the act is held 
to prohibit member banks from charg- 
ing for the extra expense incurred in 
collecting or remitting funds or ex- 
change to its patrons, subject to regula- 
tions by the Federal Reserve Board, 
which board is required to make and 
promulgate from time to time regula- 
tions governing the transfer of funds 
and the charges therefor among the 
Federal reserve banks and _ their 
branches. 

The scope of such regulations and 
fixation of charges for collection and 
remittances are limited by the act to 
Federal reserve banks and their mem- 
bers. 

Petitioners allege that under the pro- 
visions of said Federal Reserve Act it 
is an obvious conclusion that they were 
intended and designed by the Congress 
of the United States as improved ma- 
chinery for the issuance and retirement 
of currency and the better regulation 
of the national banking system of the 
United States through a_ centralized 
governing body and thus improve the 
financial conditions necessary to the 
prosperity of the people of the United 
States and were not designed as money- 
making institutions, nor for the purpose 
of increasing the revenues of the United 
States government at the expense of the 
banking and business interests of the 
country at large. In order to carry out 
this purpose and to prevent excessive 
earnings of such institutions beyond 
their necessities for operating expenses 
and a 6 per cent. dividend to their com- 
pulsory membership stockholders, the 
Federal Reserve Board is given full 
discretion to fix and vary from time to 
time the rates of interest and discount 
chargeable by said banks. 

Your petitioners allege on informa- 
tion and belief and from observation of 
the experience of said Federal reserve 
banks since their organization on the 
Ist of November, 1914, that the original 
design and purpose of said banks has 
been in a large measure perverted and 
their earning capacity has proven to be 
so great that a rivalry has sprung up 
between the officials of the Federal re- 
serve banks in the twelve districts of 
the United States to show large earn- 
ings on the business transacted by 
them. 

In order to further increase the earn- 
ing power of.said reserve banks, which 
is necessarily at the expense of the 
member banks in such federated insti- 
tutions, the said defendant reserve bank, 
acting under the policy announced by 
the Federal Reserve Board, has de- 
termined to use its immense financial 
powers to compel the state institutions 
in the Sixth Federal Reserve District, 
or as many as possible thereof, includ- 
ing your petitioners and all other banks 
in like situation, to become members of 
said Federal reserve bank of said dis- 
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trict. Some idea of the great financial 
power of defendant reserve bank may 
be obtained from the fact that, accord- 
ing to its statement of January 9, 1920, 
it held an amount of gold more than 
five times as much as the aggregate 
capital of all the country banks in 
Georgia. The published statement of 
defendant reserve bank at close of busi- 
ness January 9, 1920, shows a surplus 
of $4,695,000 on a capital of $3,429,400, 
or 136 9-10 per cent. A like percentage 
for all the twelve banks in the system 
at the same time was $137 3-10 per 
cent. 

Your petitioners are informed and 
charge the fact to be that less than 2 
per cent. of the banking institutions 
created by the State of Georgia, outside 
of its large cities, have voluntarily ex- 
ercised their right to become members 
in said Federal reserve bank. A very 
large percentage of them are not quali- 
fied for such membership without in- 
creasing their capital stock to a point 
which would make it impossible under 
their volume of business to pay taxes 
and dividends on it. 

Your petitioners allege on informa- 
tion and belief that the very small re- 
sponse to the invitation of the defendant 
Federal reserve bank to the institutions 
of this state to take out membership in 
it is a matter of disappointment to the 
officials of said bank who in their indi- 
vidual capacity are made parties de- 
fendant hereto. And petitioners allege 
on information and belief that said 
individual defendants have conspired 
and confederated together with the 


avowed purpose of using said immense 


financial power of the Federal reserve 
bank to compel the banking institutions 
of this state to take out membership in 
said Federal reserve bank and thereby 
for all practical purposes transfer their 
allegiance from the banking department 
of the State of Georgia to the highly 
centralized autocratic organization of 
the general government for the control 
of Federal banks and to compel this 
action, regardless of its ruinous effect 
either upon the earning capacity of your 
petitioners’ banks and other banks of 
like situation, or of their ability to dis- 
charge the useful functions in the de- 
velopment of their local communities 
which they have hitherto been able to 
discharge with such signal success. 


Some time prior to December 23, 1919, 
the Federal Reserve Board at Wash- 
ington was in receipt of a letter from 
some bank not a member of the Federal 
reserve system protesting against the 
policy which had been adopted by the 
Federal reserve banks, with the approval 
of the Federal Reserve Board, in the 
matter of collection at par of checks 
received by the Federal reserve bank, 
either from their member banks or from 
non-member banks maintaining clearing 
or collection accounts with them. 


In reply to said letter, the Federal 
Reserve Board wrote a letter defining 
its conception of the law and _ policy 
relative to the collection of bank checks 
and drafts at par.. A copy of said letter 
from the Federal Reserve Board, in 
reply to said protest, is hereto attached 
and made a part of this petition and 
marked “Exhibit A” to which the usual 
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leave of reference is prayed. After 
quoting and explaining their conception 
of the provisions of the Federal Reserve 
Act on the subject, the Federal Reserve 
Board announces in said letter the 
policy of ultimately establishing a uni- 
versal or national system of clearing 
bank checks and drafts at par, and 
states that the one obstacle to the im- 
mediate inauguration of such a system 
is the ability of the small country banks 
to maintain balances with some city 
correspondent by means of which 
checks deposited with them will be 
handled at par and through which they 
can remit to cover checks drawn on 
them through the mails in exchange, as 
hereinbefore fully explained. 

It will be noted in said letter that the 
Federal Reserve Board is of the opin- 
ion that but for this facility of doing 
business with institutions of their own 
selection by petitioners, and other banks 
in like situation, there is no doubt that 
many more of such banks would avail 
themselves of the privileges tendered 
by the Federal reserve banks. 

The Federal Reserve Board further 
makes it clear that because the Federal 
reserve banks are exempted from all 
collection charges, they cannot inaug- 
urate a system of universal par clear- 
ance, where non-member banks refuse 
to remit for their checks at par, and 
that therefore some other means of col- 
lecting such checks must be inaugurated 
no matter how expensive, claiming the 
right in a Federal reserve bank to incur 
unlimited expense in making such col- 
lections, although it is prohibited from 
paying the nominal rate of exchange, 
even of $1 per thousand. 

Said policy thus promulgated by the 
Federal Reserve Board was on Decem- 
ber 23, 1919, formally announced by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 
named as defendant herein, purporting 
to act through its governor, M. B. Well- 
born; and in pursuance thereof the said 
defendant Wellborn, over his official 
signature, sent out to your petitioners, 
and, petitioners are informed, to all 
other non-member state ‘banks in 
Georgia a letter of which a copy is 
hereto attached and made a part of this 
petition marked “Exhibit B.” 

Exhibit A was enclosed under the 
same cover with Exhibit B and the 
map referred to in Exhibit B was also 
enclosed and the same will be to the 
court shown, but it is of such character 
that it is not practicable to exhibit it 
to this petition and make it a part of 
the record. Said map discloses by a 
variety of colors that the States of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, the two Dakotas, 
Arkansas, West Virginia and the eight 
South Atlantic and Gulf states east of 
Texas are the only states in the Union 
whose banks have stood out against the 
effort of the Federal reserve bank to 
centralize the business of the state 
banks at Washington and compel them 
to abdicate for all practical purposes 
their local functions and allegiance to 
the states that created them. 

While Exhibit B contains a polite 
invitation to petitioners and other banks 
in like condition to voluntarily relin- 
quish their sources of revenue in com- 
pensation for services rendered, as 
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hereinbefore explained, and remit at 
par for all checks sent them through 
the mails, it nevertheless contains with- 
out any effort at concealment the plain 
threat that if this invitation is not ac- 
cepted defendant would be forced to 
adopt other methods of collection that 
would prove embarrassing, annoying 
and expensive to petitioners and other 
banks in like condition. Said letter 
recognizes the burdens imposed by con- 
senting to remit at par and as a sop to 
Serberus offers to absorb the postage 
and expense charges, but leaving all 
other expense, clerical and otherwise, 
to be borne by petitioners and other 
banks in like condition without com- 
pensation, unless petitioners choose to 
charge said expense to their local cus- 
tomer and depositor instead of having 
it paid, as now, by the dealers, manu- 
facturers and merchants, who reap the 
profits from the transactions covered by 
said checks. 

The depositors of petitioners and 
other country banks should not have 
this burden transferred to them because 
they enjoy the privilege of being cred- 
ited at par in their deposit accounts all 
checks deposited by them and are sup- 
plied with exchange free of charge. To 
charge depositors at the rate of $1.11 
per thousand for handling their checks 
through the mails, which is the estab- 
lished cost of such service, would be 
prohibitory, while distributing it to the 
payees of said checks puts a burden on 
nobody and facilitates the operation of 
small country banks by providing rev- 
enue to cover the cost of postage and 
clerical help necessary to handle checks 
through the mails as herein elsewhere 
explained. 

The offer contained in said letter— 
Exhibit B—to allow petitioners and 
other banks in like situation to open a 
non-member clearing account with de- 
fendant reserve bank is a studied effort 
to take away from the correspondent 
banks in the large cities in Georgia, 
with whom petitioners and other banks 
in like condition have dealt for years, 
their deposit accounts and centralize 
them in the Federal reserve bank. If 
this scheme succeeds, the large city 
banks in Georgia will see their deposit 
accounts shrink like the far-famed cat- 
fish. This proposed clearing account 
would necessitate the maintenance of a 
large increase of the reserves now car- 
ried by petitioners and other banks in 
like condition because the deposit items 
thereunder would be carried by de- 
fendant reserve bank in suspense, of 
“Uncollected Funds Account,” as it is 
called, until actually paid; whereas, un- 
der ‘the present system obtaining 
between petitioners and their corre- 
spondents immediate credit subject to 
check is entered on receipt of such 
items. 

Petitioners are informed and believe 
and so charge that said items in transit, 
technically called the “float,” are car- 
ried in suspense by the defendant re- 
serve bank from date of receipt until 
the actual return of proceeds into the 
Federal reserve bank. The consequence 
is that petitioners would frequently 
appear to. be overdrawn in such an ac- 
count, although large credit balances 
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would appear but for the suspense items 
afloat. Such a condition does not arise 
under petitioner’s present method with 
their correspondents. Frequently the 
incoming checks technically called the 
“daily letter” are equalled or exceeded 
by items. received through petitioners’ 
deposit windows and the _ remittance 
draft covering the former is provided 
for by the immediate credit of the 
latter, both being carried to destination 
by the same mail. Thus the slack in 
reserve is always taken up; while under 
defendant’s proposed clearing account 
it might easily happen that the float in 
suspense would equal the entire assets 
of a country bank and render it unable 
to meet its daily obligations. 


Petitioners deny the jurisdiction of 
the defendant reserve bank in its cor- 
porate capacity, and of each individual 
defendants under the cover of their 
official connection with it, over any 
bank created by the sovereign state of 
Georgia, which has not voluntarily sub- 
mitted to said jurisdiction, and less than 
one in fifty of such state banks outside 
of the large cities in the state have 
seen fit to take that step. There is 
very little inducement to join it by a 
bank with any choice in view of the 
policy of its management, which has 
transferred it into a money-making in- 
stitution, entering into competition with 
its members on whose capital it oper- 
ates. Petitioners are informed and 
charge the fact to be that it handles 
direct drafts with bills of lading at- 
tached and demands checks from 
drawees certified by their individual 
banks to pay for same, and requires its 
members to carry all reserves with it, 
thereby depriving them of all interest 
on balances. As a result of these prac- 
tices petitioners are. informed and 
charge the fact to be that defendant 
reserve bank made over 100 per cent. 
on the capital furnished by its members 
during the year 1919 and its statement 
shows average earnings of about 33% 
per cent. per annum since its organiza- 
tion clear of all expenses of its opera- 
tion (The amount of which expenses 
does not appear in its statements), of 
which earnings only 6 per cent. per an- 
num is distributed to its members who 
furnish the capital. Regardless of the 
construction or interpretation of the 
Federal Reserve Act, petitioners are 
advised by counsel and therefore allege 
that Congress has no power even by a 
direct, explicit and mandatory enact- 
ment to coerce them or other state banks 
in like condition against their will to 
submit to the jurisdiction of defendant 
reserve bank, either as member or non- 
member banks. There is no warrant in 
law for perverting the Federal Reserve 
Act into an instrument of autocratic 
tyranny to compel petitioners and other 
banks created by the State of Georgia 
to sacrifice their charter rights and 
legitimate revenues to fatten the swollen 
profits already piling up in the Federal 
reserve bank, which at present are 
about one and three-eights times as 
great as their aggregate capital stock. 

Nevertheless, petitioners allege that 
said individual defendants, under the 
cloak of their official connection with 
the defendant reserve bank, threaten 
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and intend to use the great resources 
of said reserve bank to compel peti- 
tioners and other banks in like condition 
to either join said Federal reserve bank, 
or else have their business so interfered 
with and their revenues so depleted by 
the embarrassing, annoying and expen- 
sive methods now in preparation for 
exploit upon them as to drive them out 
of business altogether. Petitioners have 
hereinbefore fully shown how and why 
a small country bank in a sparsely set- 
tled and remote agricultural section of 
the state cannot meet the requirements 
necessary to membership in the Federal 
reserve bank, nor can they deplete their 
revenues by remitting at par and con- 
tinue the successful prosecution of their 
small, but useful and necessary, busi- 
ness functions in their respective com- 
munities. 

Whether or not the defendant reserve 
bank will accept checks at par drawn 
on banks not holding membership in it 
is optional with it and not mandatory. 
The said bank has been in operation 
more than five years, and not until re- 
cently has it undertaken to handle 
checks on non-members at par, unless 
the drawee bank was located at a finan- 
cial center of such size as to make it 
what is known as a “Par point.” 

Petitioners are informed and believe 
and so charge that one of the em- 
barrassing, annoying and expensive ex- 
pedients to which the defendants intend 
to resort is to accumulate checks drawn 
on petitioners or other banks in like 
condition in the State of Georgia until 
the aggregate thereof is a large amount 
and then sending a special messenger 
to the counter of the bank on which 
said checks are drawn and demand pay- 
ment thereof in currency over the 
counter. Such a course would inevitably 
drive a small country bank out of busi- 
ness. Without notice as to when such 
checks will be presented, or as to the 
amount thereof, it would be necessary 
for such bank to carry an amount of 
money in its vault large enough to meet 
any emergency of this kind and would 
destroy its capacity to lend out said 
funds in regular course of business and 
therefore cause the loss of the interest 
revenues now derived from such loans. 
In addition to this, the appearance in a 
small village, or town, of a stranger 
and unknown person in an automobile, 
or other conveyance, and his subse- 
quent withdrawal under the eyes of the 
attendant and curious crowd of country 
people of large sums of currency from 
the local bank, the same to be carried 
away in the presence, perhaps, of many 
of the depositors of said bank, is cal- 
culated to, and in all probability would, 
result in an immediate run on said 
bank that would promptly put it out of 
business. The reputation of a bank is 
exceedingly sensitive, and any criticism 
or suspicion of it, whether well or ill- 
founded, speedily enlarges into distrust, 
condemnation and ruin. 

Petitioners allege that such method 
is useless, tyrannical, ultra vires the 
charter of said defendant reserve bank 
and the threat to employ such a method 
petitioners allege to be a perversion, if 
not a prostitution of the functions of 
such a great institution. When such 
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methods are employed for the purpose 
of coercing and oppressing petitioners 
and other banks in like condition cre- 
ated by the State of Georgia, it amounts 
to an outrageous invasion of the rights 
of your petitioners granted to them un- 
der the charter of the great State of 
Georgia. 

Nevertheless, the individual defend- 
ants freely admit that this method has 
been pines lo in other states to force 
unwilling state banks into_line, and in 
view of their letter of December 23, 
petitioners charge that they expect to 
use this method on petitioners and 
other banks in like condition in Georgia, 
unless restrained from doing so by the 
strong arm of a court of equity. 

Another embarrassing, annoying and 
expensive method which petitioners are 
informed and allege on information and 
belief that defendants expect to employ, 
as stated in said letter, is to hire a spe- 
cial agent in each town where peti- 
tioners, or other state banks in a like 
town do business, and mail checks on 
such local bank to said agent with in- 
structions that he present same at the 
counter of the bank upon which same 
is drawn and demand payment in cur- 
rency. Since this currency would 
necessarily have to be transmitted back 
to the defendant reserve bank and the 
cost thereof paid by it, petitioners 
charge that such a method is employed 
for an ulterior purpose, rather than in 
good faith for the purpose of collecting 
said checks, and petitioners allege on 
information and belief and from the 
facts hereinbefore set forth, that said 
ulterior purpose is to coerce petitioners 
and other banks in like condition to 
bow to the will of defendants in the 
matter of remitting at par to cover their 
daily letters and ultimately to coerce 
petitioners and other banks in like situ- 
ation to either join said Federal reserve 
bank or maintain a clearing deposit ac- 
count with said bank, as hereinbefore 
fully explained. The evils of such a 
method of collecting checks differs only 
in degree from those set forth in a pre- 
ceding paragraph where said collection 
is made by a special messenger in auto- 
mobile, or other conveyance. The 
effect upon the constant maintenance of 
cash in vault to meet liabilities and the 
consequent material depletion of the re- 
serves of petitioners in financial centers 
would be the same. 

Another embarrassing, annoying and 
expensive method which petitioners are 
informed and allege on information and 
belief that the defendants expect to 
employ in their effort to coerce submis- 
sion of petitioners, and other banks in 
like condition, to submit to the jurisdic- 
tion of said Federal reserve bank, is the 
transmission of said checks to the local 
Postmaster, or through the express 
companies, for collection in currency 
over the counters of the bank on which 
they are drawn. Since the rates for 
such collections by express or post- 
office remittance are equal to or greater 
than the rate of exchange now charged 
on remittances to cover such check, the 
employment of such a method, peti- 
tioners allege to be in bad faith. The 
evils of having checks thus presented 
and paid in currency would be as great 
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under this method as under either of the 
others, and would materially interfere 
with the successful prosecution of the 
legitimate business of petitioners and 
other banks in like condition, which 
they are now expressly authorized to do 
under their several charters from the 
State of Georgia. 

There may be other methods of op- 
pression in preparation by defendants, 
designed to force submission of peti- 
tioners and other state banks in like 
condition to their will, of which peti- 
tioners are not informed, but petitioners 
allege that any method which disrupts 
the orderly course of business involved 
in the collection of checks through the 
mails would necessarily be ruinous to 
the business of petitioners and other 
banks in like condition if persisted in 
and would result in either the submis- 
sion of petitioners or the abandonment 
of their business altogether under their 
state charters. In addition to this, the 
economic results of such method of do- 
ing business would be a tremendous in- 
jury to all the business interests in the 
state, including the business of peti- 
tioners and other banks in like situa- 
tion. It is well known and the court 
will no doubt take judicial cognizance 
of the fact that the relation of actual 
currency to bank transactions in the 
country as a whole is about one to 
twenty and any scheme which interferes 
with the orderly and continued course 
of such dealings clogs the channels of 
commerce, increasing the risk of doing 
business by handling large amounts of 
currency and added expense of insur- 
ance against burglarly, theft and de- 
falcation, to say nothing of the loss of 
revenue caused by the disturbance of 
the ordinary reserves now necessary to 
meet the requirements of the law reg- 
ulating state banks and the necessities 
of the business of the banks themselves. 

Petitioners allege that the adoption 
of any of the methods hereinbefore 
described, or any like methods for the 
purpose of coercing petitioners, or other 
banks in like situation, to relinquish the 
revenue accruing to them by exchange 
on remittance, would operate to deprive 
petitioners and other banks in like con- 
dition of their property without due 
process of law in violation of that 
clause of the Fifth Amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States, 
which provides that no person shall be 
deprived of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law. 

Petitioners allege that, relatively 
speaking, the service of these small 
country banks to their respective com- 
munities is as necessary and important 
to those communities as are the services 
of larger institutions in populous cities 
included in the Federal reserve system 
itself and the public policy of the State 
of Georgia as found in its Constitution 
and laws encourages the creation and 
activities of said small country banks. 
Of the 792 banks in the State of 
Georgia, petitioners are informed and 
believe that 610 are chartered by the 
State of Georgia, the others being na- 
tional banks. Of the 610 state banks, 
petitioners are informed 510 are located 
outside of the large cities of the state 
and come within the classification of 
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country banks. Of the 510 country 
banks, petitioners are informed that 
224 have a capital stock of $20,000 or 
less and not one of these banks could 
meet the conditions necessary to mem- 
bership to the Federal reserve bank 
without the increase of its capital stock 
to a point beyond which it could earn 
taxes and dividends thereon and such 
increase would in many cases be im- 
possible and the additional stock could 
not be sold. On the other hand, peti- 
tioners are informed and believe and so 
allege that none of said small banks 
could successfully continue in business 
without the benefit of the compensation 
for their services for remittance cover- 
ing checks as hereinbefore explained. 
Consequently, if the coercive schemes 
of the defendant are permitted to 
fructify, these small but useful and nec- 
essary state institutions will necessarily 
be driven out of business and the public 
policy, to say nothing of the local self- 
government, of the great State of 
Georgia will be outraged and overrid- 
den by the autocratic tyranny proposed 
to be exercised by the defendants here- 
to, operating in the name but outside 
the power of the defendant reserve bank 
created by Congress for a purpose en- 
tirely foreign to any such object and 
purposes. 

Upon the receipt by petitioners and 
other banks in like situation in Georgia 
of said letter—Exhibit B—and its en- 
closures, all the recipients declined to 
accede to the demand of defendants to 
remit at par and a committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with the defendants 
on behalf of petitioners and other banks 
in like situation in an effort to accom- 
modate the situation and persuade the 
defendants to recede from their effort 
to compel compliance with their de- 
mands. This committee conferred with 
the individual defendants herein named 
on more than one occasion and was in- 
formed on each occasion that the de- 
fendants intended to insist upon remit- 
ting at par or else would employ meth- 
ods to compel such course on the part 
of petitioners or other banks in like 
situation; and stated that they were 
preparing their plans of action and 
would put them in operation as soon as 
they were completed. 

Petitioners are informed and believe 
and so charge that said individual de- 
fendants are now actively engaged in 
the preparation and perfection of plans 
which will put in operation said meas- 
ures hereinbefore described or else other 
measures of like import, with the 
avowed object of compelling petitioners 
and other banks in like situation to ac- 
cede to said demand. Said defend- 
ant—Bell, cashier of the defendant re- 
serve bank—delivered an address, as 
petitioners are informed, before the 
Rotary Club of Atlanta on the 5th day 
of January, 1920, in which he said “that 
the charging of exchange on checks and 
other instruments sent to various banks 
for collection is a vice which should be 
eradicated.” And the said Bell, in co- 
operation with the other individual de- 
fendants named, is preparing measures 
to compel petitioners and other banks in 
like situation to forego said charges for 
exchange and the individual defendants 
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advise petitioners and the committee of 
country bankers representing petitioners 
and other banks in like situation that 
as soon as said plans are ready for oper- 
ation they will be put into effect. 

Petitioners allege that said efforts to 
coerce petitioners and other banks in 
like situations through the instrumen- 
tality of said defendant reserve bank 
are illegal, oppressive and unwarranted 
by the charter powers and functions of 
said bank and that the efforts of said 
individual defendants in that direction 
are chargeable to them as individuals 
and constitute an invasion of peti- 
tioners’ rights and the rights of other 
banks in like situation for the reasons 
hereinbefore fully stated. And it is 
necessary for the protection of said 
rights that said defendant reserve 
bank in its corporate capacity, and said 
individual defendants in their individual 
capacities should be restrained by the 
orders of this court from further prose- 
cution of their plans to forcibly and 
illegally coerce petitioners and other 
banks in like situation to accede to their 
demands or else suffer serious embar- 
rassment, annoyance and expense in the 
conduct of their business. 

In case said coercive measures are 
employed, or any of them, the injury 
and damage to your petitioners and 
other banks would be irreparable and 
incapable of ascertainment in money 
and petitioners and other banks in like 
situation will be wholly remediless un- 
less a court of equity will intervene for 
their protection. 

Wherefore, The premises considered 
and being without remedy at law, peti- 
tioners present this petition in their 
own behalf and in behalf of other banks 
in like condition and invoke the aid of 
a court of equity in which alone they 
can find adequate relief, since the dam- 
ages they would sustain by the alleged 
conduct of the defendants is wholly in- 
capable of ascertainment, and there- 
upon respectfully pray: 

1—That the defendants herein be 
served with the process of this court 
as is usual in such cases. 

2—That injunction both interlocutory 
and permanent be granted against said 
defendants and each of them, their offi- 
cers, agents, attorneys, messengers, or 
other media of action preventing them 
from using, inaugurating or attempting 
to use, inaugurate or adopt any method 
of collecting checks drawn against peti- 
tioners or either of them that would 
prove embarrassing, annoying and ex- 
pensive to petitioners. 

3—That injunction both interlocutory 
and permanent do issue against defend- 
ants and each of them, as aforesaid, 
enjoining them from collecting or at- 
tempting to collect any check against 
petitioners or against any other bank 
in like condition who may become a 
party hereto except in the usual and 
ordinary channel of collecting checks 
through correspondent banks or clear- 
ing houses, said channels being well 
established and well understood by de- 
fendants and all others familiar with 
the banking business. 

4—That pending the hearing on said 
prayer for injunction, this Honorable 
Court may grant a restraining order as 
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usual in such cases restraining the de- 
fendants and each of them, their agents 
and servants from adopting or attempt- 
ing to adopt any method of collection 
of checks drawn against these peti- 
tioners, or against any bank in like con- 
dition who may become a party hereto, 
in any manner that would prove em- 
barrassing, annoying and expensive to 
the bank upon which such check is 
drawn, or in any manner other than the 
ordinary channels and processes for the 
collection of checks now in force and 
well understood in banking circles. 

5—Petitioners further pray that the 
injunction and restraining order here- 
inbefore prayed for may be so worded 
as to prevent the defendants or either 
of them from in any manner interfer- 
ing with petitioners or any other bank 
who may become a party hereto, from 
charging the usual and customary rate 
of exchange for compensation of ser- 
vice rendered in remitting for checks 
sent through the mail. 

6—That petitioners may have such 
other and further relief in the premises 
as may be meet and proper. 

And petitioners will ever pray. 

SmitH, HAMMonpD & SmiITH, 
Petitioners’ Attorneys. 


ExHIBIT A 


Receipt is acknowledged of your let- 
ter in which you protest against the 
policy which has been adopted by the 
Federal reserve banks with the approval 
of the Federal Reserve Board in the 
matter of collection of checks which 
are received by Federal reserve banks 
from their member banks or from non- 
member banks which maintain clearing 
or collection accounts with them. 

The Board’s action is. based upon its 
conception of the very evident purpose 
of the Federal Reserve Act. Section 
13 of the Act begins as follows: “Any 
Federal reserve bank may receive from 
any of its member banks and from the 
United States, deposits of current funds 
in lawful money, national bank notes, 
Federal reserve notes, or checks, and 
also, for collection, maturing notes and 
bills.’ Even though the Federal Re- 
serve Board has heretofore ruled that 
the permissive “may” as used in the 
foregoing paragraph should not be con- 
strued to mean the mandatory “shall,” 
nevertheless it is clear that a Federal 
reserve bank in order to do any busi- 
ness whatever must exercise some of 
the permissive powers authorized by 
law. It would be impossible otherwise 
for a Federal reserve bank to afford to 
its member banks many of the priv- 
ileges which the law clearly contem- 
plates and to which the member banks 
are clearly entitled. But independently 
of a discussion of this phase of the situ- 
ation, it seems to the Board that doubts 
upon this question are’ resolved upon a 
consideration of the ‘provisions of Sec- 
tion 16. “Every Federal reserve bank 
shall receive on deposit at par from 
member banks or from Federal reserve 
banks checks and drafts drawn upon 
any of its depositors.” In this case, the 
obligatory “shall” is used so that there 
is no option in the Federal reserve 
bank so far as checks and drafts upon 
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its depositors are concerned. From this 
it may be argued that as the depositors 
of a Federal reserve bank are member 
banks there is no obligation upon the 
Federal reserve bank to receive on de- 
posit at par checks on non-member 
banks, but even if the language of Sec- 
tion 13 be construed as permissive there 
seems to be no question that the Fed- 
eral reserve bank has the right to re- 
ceive on deposit from any of its mem- 
ber banks any checks or drafts upon 
whomsoever drawn, provided they are 
payable upon presentation. The whole 
purpose of the Act demands that in 
justice to member banks, they should 
exercise that right. 

Section 16 further provides that the 
Federal Reserve Board ‘“‘may at its dis- 
cretion exercise the functions of a 
clearing house for such Federal reserve 
banks * * * and may also require 
each such bank to exercise the functions 
of a clearing house for its member 
banks.” In accordance with the pur- 
pose of this paragraph, the Federal 
Reserve Board, with the view ultimately 
of establishing a universal or national 
system of clearing intersectional bai- 
ances as well as bank checks and drafts, 
has established a gold settlement fund 
through which daily clearings between 
all Federal reserve banks are consum- 
mated and has also required each Fed- 
eral reserve bank to exercise the func- 
tions of a clearing house for its mem- 
ber banks. In order, however, to make 
fully effective its facilities as a clearing 
house in accordance with the terms of 
this section, there does not seem to be 
any doubt that the Federal reserve 
bank should not only exercise its ob- 
ligatory power to receive from member 
banks checks and drafts upon other 
member banks, but that it should also 
exercise its permissive power to receive 
from member banks any other checks 
and drafts upon whomsoever drawn, 
provided that they are payable upon 
presentation. 

There are no doubt many non-mem- 
ber banks without sufficient capitaliza- 
tion to make them eligible for member- 
ship in the Federal reserve system, but 
provision is made for such banks in 
Section 13 by authorizing the Federal 
reserve banks, for purposes of exchange 
or of collection, to receive deposits from 
any non-member bank or trust com- 
pany. But for the fact that the small 
country banks are able to have their 
out-of-town items credited at par by 
some city correspondent, there is no 
doubt that many more of them would 
avail themselves of the non-member 
collection privilege than have done so. 

There is a proviso in Section 13 which 
allows member and non-member banks 
to make reasonable changes “to be de- 
termined and regulated by the Federal 
Reserve Board, but in no case to exceed 
10 cents per $100 or fraction thereof, 
based on the total of checks and drafts 
presented at any one time, for collec- 
tion or payment of checks and drafts 
and remission therefor by exchange or 
otherwise; but no such charges shall be 
made against the Federal reserve 
banks.” This has been construed by 
the Attorney General of the United 
States as meaning that a Federal re- 
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serve bank cannot legally pay any fee 
to a member or non-member bank for 
the collection and remittance of a check. 
It follows, therefore, that if the Federal 
reserve banks are to give the service 
required of them under the provisions 
of Section 13 they must in cases where 
banks refuse to remit for their checks 
at par use some other means of collec- 
tion, no matter how expensive. 

The action of the various Federal re- 
serve banks in extending their par lists 
has met with the cordial approval of 
the Federal Reserve Board, which holds 
the view that under the terms of exist- 
ing law, the Federal reserve banks must 
use every effort to collect all bank 
checks received from member banks at 
par. Several of the Federal reserve 

banks are now able to collect on all 
points in their respective districts at 
par and new additions to the other par 
lists are being made every day. The 
Board sees no objection to one bank 
charging another bank or a firm or in- 
dividual the full amount provided in 
Section 13 of the Federal Reserve Act 
(10 cents per $100) and has not under- 
taken to modify these charges, but the 
Act expressly provides that no such 
charge shall be made against the Fed- 
eral reserve banks. 

It is the Board’s duty to see that the 
law is administered fairly and without 
discrimination and that it applies to all 
banks alike, and it is making an earnest 
endeavor to carry out the laws as con- 
strued by the highest legal authority of 
the administrative branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Yours very truly, 
W. P. G. Harpine, 
Governor. 


ExuHIsit B. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK oF ATLANTA. 
December 23, 1919 


As you know, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta and its branches have 
not been handling checks and drafts 
drawn upon your bank. This was not 
meant as a reflection, but was due to 
the fact that you have not signified your 
willingness to remit at par for your 
checks, and under the provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as construed by 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, we are not permitted to pay ex- 
change charges for the collection of bank 
checks and drafts payable upon presen- 
tation. 

However, the time has now arrived 
when, in justice to the 8,955 member 
banks of the Federal reserve system, and 
the non-member banks who maintain 
clearing accounts with the various Fed- 
eral reserve banks, together with the 
16,196 non-member banks who are re- 
mitting at par, we must, in compliance 
with the intent of the Federal Reserve 
Act, begin receiving on deposit, at par, 
checks and drafts payable on presenta- 
tion drawn on any bank in the United 
States, whether a member of the Fed- 
eral reserve system or not. This will 
include the checks and drafts drawn 
upon your bank, and the purpose of this 
letter is to ask that you join the vast 
army of par remitting banks by advising 
us it will be agreeable for us to include 
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your name in the next issue of our par 
list, and that you will remit to us at par 
for items drawn upon you. While, as 
stated, he Federal Reserve Act does not 
permit us to pay exchange for the remit- 
tance of bank checks and drafts payable 
upon presentation, we can incur any cost 
that is necessary in order to carry out 
the purpose of the act, and we would 
very much regret to be forced to adopt 
other methods of collection that would 
prove embarrassing, annoying and ex- 
pensive to you. 

In order that you may incur no ex- 
pense in remitting to us at par for items 
drawn upon you, we will: 

1. Enclose with each cash letter a 
stamped envelope for return remittance; 

2. Permit you to send us currency, at 
our expense, in payment of our letters, 
if you prefer to remit in that form in- 
stead of exchange; such currency, if 
gold, silver, minor coin or $1 and $2 
bills to be sent us by express, charges 
collect; bills of larger denomination 
than $2 to be sent us by registered mail, 
insured, you to deduct the cost of post- 
age and registration, and insure the 
shipment under our policy, we furnish- 
ing you the necessary declaration forms; 

3. Permit you to open with us @ non- 
member clearing account, and sent to us 
for credit, at par, items drawn on any 
of the 25,151 banks in the United States 
shown in our par list, which list we hope 
to announce in a short time covers the 
remaining 5,109 banks, that are not now 
remitting at par. The items so sent us 


would be credited by us to an uncollected. 


funds account, and be transferred, when 
available in accordance with our time 
schedule, to a collected funds account. 
The balances shown in the collected 
funds account would be available to you 
for use in paying for our cash letters 
sent you; our only requirement being 
that a sufficient balance be maintained 
in the collected funds account to offset 
the items that are in transit to you for 
remittance. 

Any excess balances in the collected 
fund account would be subject to your 
check as you might desire, or we would 
make wire transfers for you, charging 
only the cost of telegrams, or ship you 
currency at your expense. As a matter 
of information would say that for our 
member banks, the cost of telegrams in- 
cident to wire transfers and shipments 
of currency are absorbed by us. So that 
you may visualize the progress that has 
been made in the establishment of a na- 
tional par list, we inclose a map of the 
United States from which you will note 
that twenty-four states and the District 
of Columbia are entirely par, ten states 
are nearly par. 

Also, in order that you may fully un- 
derstand the necessity for the efforts of 
the Federal reserve banks towards estab- 
lishing a national par list, we enclose 
copy of a letter written to a non-member 
bank, which defines the questions of law 
and policy involved. 

The fact remains that the Federal Re- 
serve Act is a law passed by majorities 
in both houses of Congress, and neither 
the Federal Reserve Board nor the Fed- 
eral reserve banks can do other than fol- 
low the mandates thereof. 

We wish to point out in this connec- 
tion that, while we would expect you to 
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remit at par for checks and drafts drawn 
upon you, you would still be in a posi- 
tion to charge exchange for the collec- 
tion of bills of lading drafts, maturing 
notes, and other purely collection items, 
and it is probable that the profits derived 
from the handling of these items repre- 
sent the larger proportion of your ex- 
change earnings. 

Also your remitting to us at par would 
not prohibit you from charging your 
depositors at time of deposit, at the legal 
rate of interest to cover the time in- 
volved in tre collection of out of town 
items. 

We truse¢ you will give the matter the 
earnest consideration it deserves, and 
will advise us that you will remit to us 
at par for checks and drafts drawn upon 
you. 

Awaiting the favor of your reply, for 
which stamped envelope is enclosed, we 
remain, 

Yours very truly, 


M. B. WELLBoRN, 
Governor. 


On February 5 the Judge of the 
state court delivered an opinion to 
the effect that a Federal reserve 
bank is not a national bank within 
the meaning of the acts of Con- 
gress restricting the jurisdiction of 
Federal courts over national banks, 
and that consequently the pending 
case in the state court was remov- 
able to the Federal court, and an 
order passed accordingly. 
Messrs. Smith, Hammond & Smith 
state that they will contest the 
jurisdiction of the Federal court on 
motion to remand and are at 
present of the opinion that if that 
motion is denied they will seek a 
mandamus of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. They state 
that if a Federal reserve bank, un- 
der its charter, is not a national 
bank, they are utterly at a loss to 
give it any descriptive name. 


What Mr. Moehlenpah 
Says 


In a recent address before the 
Dallas group of the Texas Bankers 
Association, Hon. Henry A. Moeh- 
lenpah, member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, discussed the objects 
and methods of the Federal reserve 
system substantially as follows: 

The Federal reserve system is now the 
reservoir of strength to the financial, in- 
dustrial, commercial and agricultural in- 


terests of our country. As bankers we 
are beginning to understand that this 


‘ law was put upon the statute books, not 


for bankers only, that they might profit 
more, or for any one class, but for the 
interest of all our people; if you please, 
the financial traffic regulator. There is 
not a man in this room today but who 
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will admit that the Federal reserve sys- 
tem saved, not only our country, but the 
world from financial chaos and distress. 

We could not have won the war with- 
out American men and money. Every 
citizen has participated in its benefits 
Every stockholder in a bank has had 
his holdings made more secure and valu- 
able. Does it mean anything to you, my 
fellow bankers, as a trustee for your de- 
positors to be a participant in a system 
the capital of which is $87,589,000 and 
the surplus of which is $120,120,000, and 


‘the resources $6,171,747,000 and in con- 


trol of over two billion dollars of gold? 
The aggregate resources of the state 
member banks approximate nine and 
one-half billions. The eligible non- 
member banks have resources of about 
eight billions. The effectiveness of the 
Federal reserve system would be in- 
creased from 20 to 25 per cent. if these 
eligible non-member banks entered the 
system. And when you stop to consider 
that the Federal reserve system’s task is 
to maintain confidence and insure com- 
mercial solvency, don’t you think mem- 
bership worth while? 

It is highly important that the eligible 
non-member state banks in Texas, to the 
number of 341, with a capital of twenty- 
one and a half millions and a surplus of 
nine millions and resources of 135 mil- 
lions add their strength to the great 
structure. 

Is it fair for you as bankers to stand 
on the side lines and participate in the 
benefits of this great financial system 
and not make any contribution? Is it 
safe for you to assume that in the day 
of stress or strain that your correspond- 
ent in the city will be able to care for 
you, regardless of his own needs? Have 
you the right to put this burden upon 
him? It is my sincere judgment that 
your elder brother, your real reserve, 
will be your full protection, keeping you 
in full control of your independent rela- 
tions as a banker in the independent 
banking system of our country. You 
owe it to your community. You owe it 
to this larger program as a banker and 
as a producer to make sure of your abil- 
ity to serve. Why should you be depend- 
ent? We hear a good deal these days 
about the possibility of branch banks 
being established in this country. This 
is hostile to my sense as an independent 
banker and citizen, and yet I am con- 
vinced a need for this can only come 
when the local banker cannot or will not 
serve his community and it becomes 
necessary for outside capital to come 
in. You do well, my friends, to consider 
this independent relationship and you 
should make safe your position as a 
financial leader of your community. 

May I assure you I am not making 
this statement with a view to soliciting 
membership. But as I stated at the be- 
ginning, to be of service and to make 
those suggestions that I would like to 
have made to me if I were in your place. 
May I briefly recapitulate what I con- 
sider the outstanding benefits of mem- 
bership in the Federal reserve system: 

1. It is an insurance policy, assuring 
to you complete confidence in your abil- 
ity to serve your communities and to 
care for your depositors under every 
stress and strain. 
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2. It is a guarantee to your community 
that any program for development or 
production can be safely and continu- 
ously carried out. 

3. It is a guarantee to you as a con- 
servative banker in the district of your 
business that you can take these deposits 
with the assurance of security and con- 
tinuous service. 

4. It insures the independent relation- 
ship of your bank as to its dependence 
upon any other bank. 

5. It is not a fictitious reserve but a 
real reserve. For ‘the first time in the 
history of our country we are able to 
assemble the wealth of our people into 
the credit structure. 

6. You are able to transfer funds 
without cost. You are able to collect 
checks at par either going or coming. 
You are able to ship currency either 
way, insured and all charges paid, with- 
out any expense to your bank. 

7. You have the benefit of the advice 
of business ‘experts of the country not 
only on financial matters but upon the 
conduct of your business in particular. 
You have the privileges of rediscount- 
ing eligible paper. This is particularly 
important at this time because of the 
need of increased production of the ar- 
ticles you produce in this section. 

8. The system has in the short period 
of its existence brought about better 
banking methods. You have _ heard 
criticism as to the necessity for making 
reports, etc., but let me remind you 
gentlemen that it was well for your 
country that under the national banking 
law a careful examination of banks was 
adhered to; that when the stress of war 
was upon us we had little to clean up 
or remove, but we could go immediately 
at our job. Bankers now are becoming 
real bankers and trusted guardians of 
the people’s money. 

9. It has given to every, bank, a mem- 
ber of the system, the prestige because 
of the things I have enumerated and it 
is reflected in the confidence of the de- 
positor, which is above all absolutely 
necessary. 

Have you undertaken to secure the 
viewpoint of your depositor, very seldom 
expressed, as to how he feels? If there 
is any doubt in your mind as to this, 
reflect upon the four years or more since 
the World War began. Instead of ap- 
prehension or fright, our people for the 
first time in the history of our country 
understood that the government was be- 
hind the banks; that somehow, some 
way, their interests were fully protected. 
Bank failures were the lowest in the 
history of the country during this period. 
Bank deposits increased, bank stock paid 
large dividends, larger than ever before, 
and in spite of all, we were able to 
finance the government in all its opera- 
tions as I have indicated before in the 
sum of approximately thirty-five billion 
dollars. When I say “we,” I do not 
mean bankers, but I mean the people, 
our depositors, under your leadership. 

But this could not have been done, as 
you will freely admit, without the Fed- 
eral reserve system in operation. May 


I emphasize this again because it is my 
thought to get into your minds first 
things so that the petty, smaller thing 
will take its right place, and that you 
will have proper respect because of the 
accomplishments of the system during 
this great period. 

I am conscious of the fact that there 
are critics everywhere. No doubt there 
are some here today who fail to appre- 
ciate the fact that the Federal reserve 
system stands as the great insurance 
cling to their idea and chirp and whistle 
policy, past, present and future, who still 
because of their petty losses on exchange 
and their losses upon reserves a year 
after the war is over, and with the mem- 
ory of past panics fresh in their minds, 
and with their deposits doubled and their 
profits greatly increased, having the 
complete confidence of the people. In 
spite of all this wonderful record there 
are still some men left who would take 
us back to the dark alley of narrow 
thinking and small doing. 

Do you realize, my friends, what it 
means to be a citizen of a country, and 
the only country on the face of the earth 
with a stabilized money standard? How 
would you like to live in a country where 
the mark, in terms of gold, is today only 
equal to one twenty-second of what it 
was before the war, or where the franc 
in exchange for gold is equal to less 
than half its former value, and the lire 
one-third of its former value? And 
what shall we say of the previous stand- 
ard of the world, the pound sterling? 
Oh, I know there are men here who will 
begin to talk about the purchasing 
power of the dollar, but let me remind 
you that in spite of the present price 
levels our dollar still heads the list. We 
are the undisputed creditor nation of 
the world. Not a national bank failure 
of any consequence during all these 
years of stress. 

Let me refresh your mind as to how 
you people in Texas have participated 
in the Federal reserve system. Redis- 
counts—1917, $52,052,600; 1918, $507,- 
677,766 ; 1919, $1, 224,948, 345. Is that 
any contribution to the state of Texas? 
Are you as a banker a debtor? What 
will be the record for 1920? 

In the old days when the stock 
gamblers would plan their little parties 
and set the wheels of speculation going, 
when the game got beyond their con- 
trol, you will remember, they were play- 
ing with the funds the producing people 
had on deposit, and when we desired 
these funds for their use, and for legiti- 
mate purposes to increase production 
and care for our communities, we were 
told that we could not have them and 
we were compelled to resort to one de- 
vice and another to care for our need. 
One centralized power controlled. How 
different today! A democratized system 
responding to needs of every section of 
our country. 

I would like to do to and for you as 
I would like to be done by if I were in 
your place. The time has come for us 
to relate ourselves as citizens, not only 
to the financial system but to the country 
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and to the world in terms of sacrifice 
and service—for you to put first things 
first. You may discover that this prin- 
ciple when once worked out will be not’ 
unlike the tides of the ocean, They come 
in with unfailing regularity and when 
they go out they take with them not 
only the great war vessels and merchant- 
men, but the little dory and canoe are 
lifted alike upon the bosom of the tide. 
A well-known philosopher put the idea 
something like this: “Just as in religious 
hysteria a single text becomes a whole 
creed, to the exclusion of every other 
text, and instead of being itself subject 
to rational tests, is made the sole test 
of the rationality of everything else.” 
That is the mistake of small thinking, 
which results in small doing. May [| 
urge you again to use your privilege as 
leaders in the new day of opportunity. 
How proud we are of our country and 
our civilization. But let you be not un- 
mindful of this: That our country in the 
days to come will be just as great and 


-strong according to our own contribu- 


tion. It has cost us much; the fathers 
have paid the price. We will not tol- 
erate on our shores the anarchist or the 
bolshevist, but we propose, methodically, 
steadily, conscientiously, to go at our 
job of reconstruction, having full re- 
spect for the blood and treasure that has 
been spent to make our country what it 
is, and hand down to our children the 
heritage unsullied and prove to all the 
world that this is a democracy where 
people know how to perform the task of 
self-government. 


’ In an interview on his return to 


Washington, Mr. Moehlenpah said: 


“IT had occasion on my trip in the 
Southwest to visit with bankers in 
Texas and Nebraska on the par check 
matter. I presented for their own in- 
terest two immediate approaches to this 
for their very serious and thoughtful 
consideration : 

“First, this is no time for any man 
connected with financial matters in this 
country to interfere with a complete co- 
operation all along the line, whether it 
be in the city or country, whether it be 
national or state bankers, or whether it 
is related to domestic or foreign bank- 
ing. The war, financially, has just be- 
gun. We should take example from our 
boys who went into the military crisis 
with the single desire to obey and co- 
operate to win the war. This ought 
to be the mind of every banker in this 
country if we occupy fully our place of 
responsibility. For state bankers to be 
petty or small in this situation with so 
many larger problems confronting us is 
unfortunate. 

“Second, the legal issue as to their 
rights has been joined in the Federal 
courts in the state of Georgia and they 
should await its adjudication before 
going further. 

“These two points are so clear and ob- 
vious to me that I trust that they will 
have their appeal to the state bankers of 
the country.” 
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Planning the Officers’ Space 


Location of the Executive Officers in a Bank Should 
Be Governed by the Size of the Town, Character of 
Business Transacted and Other Important Considerations 


HE question of the location 
of executive offices in a bank 
is one which is subject to 
contradictory and opposite 
solutions and varied points of view. 
These are determined by character 
of business, type of locality and pop- 
ulation, and, above all, by abstract, 
or to use a sadly hackneyed term, 
“psychological” considerations. 

The writer on many occasions has 
discussed the subject of bank- 
planning with architects who are 
recognized as experts in that type 
of work; it appears to be their com- 
mon experience to find that the of- 
ficers of a bank invariably open the 
discussion on structural require- 
ments by presenting a plan drawn 
by their staff, which is to serve as a 
skeleton for architectural elabora- 
tion. As, from all accounts, the 
drawing of bank plans appears to be 
a popular diversion with bankers, 
it is our purpose in this article to 
extend their information in this par- 
ticular section of bank planning, in 
order that the conditions they estab- 
lish for architectural development 
may emanate from a less localized 
range of vision. The deductions 
made by those unfamiliar with tech- 
nical details rarely figure among the 
fundamental principles with which 
experts operate. 

It is superfluous to emphasize the 
value of professional experience. 
The amateur planner’s statement of 
the banker’s needs is necessarily de- 
ficient in that ingenious adjustment 
and pliability which proceed from 
habitual concentration and a varied 
experience. To state requirements, 
unfettered by arbitrary ruling, is the 
course most likely to realize the best 
results to the banker ; for the reason 
that it is safer to pass on the merit 
of a professional solution than to 
attempt the solution without tech- 
nical qualification. 

The question will naturally arise 


By L. V. Solon 


to which he should dictate fixed ele- 
ments in the architect’s lay-out, as 
naturally all the data controlling ar- 
rangement must be given by him. 
This point arises at the initial stage 
of each project for new or remod- 
elled premises. It is imperative to 
establish certain fixed factors which 
actually control the subdivision of 
the total area built upon, such as 
the size of staff, the maximum num- 
ber of customers (actual and pro- 
spective) to be accommodated at 
one time; the degree of personal 
contact to exist between executive 
officers and customers; the class of 
population, with possible local char- 
acteristics or peculiarities in busi- 
ness transaction; capacity of vaults, 
safe deposits, etc. 

Such data, in fullest possible de- 
tail, is the hypothesis of the archi- 
tect’s problem and a vital factor in 


in the banker’s mind as to the extent “Aimea G Bossom. Architect 


the arrangement and adjustment of 
spaces. A banking institution is in 
a literal sense “organic.” Its suc- 
cessful operation is regulated as it 
is in nature, by the degree of per- 
fection with which the component 
items are adjusted in harmonious 
relation, for only in well-planned 
premises can administrative genius 
achieve maximum benefits. The 
bank, like the theatre, hospital, de- 
partment store, or hotel, is outside 
of the class of general professional 
practice, and planning should be 
confined to those members of the 
architectural 

profession who 

make the sub- 

ject one for in- 

tensive study. 


Plan A. 
Showing Officers’ 
Space in a Down- 
town New York 
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Alfred C. Bossom, Architect 


The problem which confronts the 
architect when he is chosen to con- 
trive the housing of a banking cor- 
poration is one in which the science 
of planning must provide necessary 
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__ SECURITY 


contact for related activities, and 
isolation where contact would 
create confusion. The most ad- 
vantageous location must be deter- 
mined for the generation and dis- 
tribution of contributory energies ; 
relations between staff and custom- 
ers must be free of the slightest ob- 
stacle, and conveniences created 
that are readily available. Propor- 


Plan B. 
Arrangement of Space ina 


(New York) Bank 


- PUBLIC JSPACE- 


Alfred C. Bossom, Architect 


Orricees Space 


VAULT 


Plan C. How the Problem is Handled in Bound Brook, N. J. 


tional areas alone are a subject for 
subtle and ingenious adjustment, 
often complicated by fixed local 
conditions, the disadvantages of 
which require the utmost profes- 
sional efficiency to counteract. A 
realization of these intricate and all- 
important considerations must be 
acquired as a preliminary to laying 
out a bank building—no small un- 
dertaking for any tyro. 

The location of the executive of- 
fices is one of the first points to be 
settled between banker and _ archi- 
tect; whether the chief officers 
should be accessible at any time to 
all customers ; whether they should 
be moderately accessible, or pro- 
tected with a measure of privacy 
from the casual caller. This is de- 
termined by the prevailing class of 
customer, or the precedent in the 
district, and fixes the location of 
these offices either in front, centre, 
or back of the main floor. 

As bank planning is essentially a 
specialized architectural activity, the 
author felt that the question of of- 
ficers’ space in a bank was one be- 
yond the range of critical deduction 
and which called for actual experi- 
ence in solving every variety of 
problem; and with that purpose he 
interviewed Mr. Alfred Bossom, an 
architect whose numerous bank 
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Alfred C. Bossom, Architect 


buildings entitle him to speak with 
authority on the subject. The sum 
of Mr. Bossom’s experience is as 
follows: 

The officers’ space, of course, 
should be the outcome of the of- 
ficers’ function, and the officers’ 
function in different communities is 
entirely different. 

The larger metropolitan down- 
town bank is a loaning institution 
primarily. Accommodation has to 
be provided for customers in the 
officers’ end of the bank, for they 
make the loans and it is in this end 
of the business that the profits 
are made. The people who carry 


boule 


BANK ENTRANCE 


accounts as a rule do not themselves 
ever go to the bank to make a de- 
posit. They send an employee, and 
therefore a practical, efficient means 
of getting these people in, attend- 
ing to them, and getting them out 
again is what is required. But the 
officers have to sit down quietly, 
discuss complicated commercial 
problems without interruption or 
annoyance, and make decisions 
which might, if ill considered, seri- 
ously embarrass the _ institution. 
Therefore, the officers under such 
conditions have to be away from 
the public and the interruption that 
is incident to public access. They 
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Plan D. Location of Officers in a Large Bank in Dallas, Texas 


have to impress their customers 
with the thought that the custom- 
ers’ actual business is the greatest 
and most important consideration 
of the bank; that the customers 
themselves are entitled to compara- 
tive privacy when discussing im- 
portant commercial secrets. And 
as, at the same time, the other of- 
ficers have to be reasonably close 
in order that the friendly spirit be- 
tween the banker and his client may _ 
be encouraged, this makes the client 
naturally feel a little more impor- 
tant through his introduction to 
other officers in the institution. 

A bank doing a business wherein 
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Delano & Aldrich, Architects 


Executive Offices in a Private Bank—The Pariners’ Room 


the officers are the money makers 
by their loaning, could be located, 
if desired, on the top floor of a 
building, for anyone who wants 
money will go anywhere to get it; 
whereas, anyone who wishes to de- 
posit money feels very much more 
independent. The system of the 
officers being all in the open in such 
a bank as this, has of late years 
been very materially changed. It 
was not found to be highly desir- 
able to have everybody so readily 
accessible. Interruptions become 
too frequent, and a man who is talk- 
ing about a serious and important 
financial matter resents someone 
else breaking in upon him ; therefore 
a degree of semi-privacy becomes 


essential and is now established. 
This principle is illustrated in the 
new building, now under construc- 
tion, for a large New York bank, 
where all of the officers are ina large 
space extending the full length of 
one side of the bank; but there is a 
complete bank screen in front of 
them so that anybody approaching 
has to reach them through a door- 
way. Here a custodian will take 
anybody direct to the officer he 
wants to see, thus avoiding inter- 
ruptions. (Plan A.) 

All metropolitan banks do not 
have this function. The smaller 
branch offices, as an example, have 
the reverse of this. They make 
loans certainly, but their great value 
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is the drawing in of accounts. The 
bank is usually located in the com 
munity where the person having the 
account personally comes to the 
bank. Therefore, very commodious 
accommodation has to be provide:! 
in the public lobbies so that the 
individual customer is cared for in 
a more semi-luxurious way; at the 
same time, the officers of necessity 
have to be quite conspicuously lo- 
cated. They make it their business 
to be personally acquainted with the 
individual and to catch, as it were, 
the flying gossip that passes through 
the air; for their bigger loans that 
they make are influenced by the 
more intimate local knowledge of 
the situation rather than the ab- 
struseness of the commercial propo- 
sition. Is such a customer attend- 
ing to his business as he should? 
Is another playing the races? These 
matters are known better by the 
man who lives next door than by 
the officer of the bank who sits in 
a cage. Therefore, the officer has 


to come out of the cage and be in a 
position to talk to the man next 
door when he comes into the bank. 

The personal element for draw- 
ing deposits lies in these semi- 


suburban metropolitan banks where 
the officer is known as a good fel- 
low, belongs to some of the local 
lodges, the various clubs, etc. In- 
stinctively his bank is more popular 
than the bank of the man who sits 
back on a pedestal. The “hail-fel- 
low-well-met” attitude appeals to 
the retail tradesman, or the smaller 
wholesale depositor. He is rather 
proud of being seen going into his 
bank, and he is very pleased to have 
the other people in the bank see him 
hailed by one of the officers with 
some casual remark. This, of 
course, would in no way appeal to 
the big downtown bank customer, 
who has too much on his mind to 
care if other people should see him 
addressed in a friendly manner by 
any of the officers. 

A trust company branch in the 
Bronx, New York, illustrates this 
principle. Everyone coming into 
the bank has to pass an open island 
wherein the officers of the bank sit 
right out, as prominent as the cus- 
todian of the door, and by their 
action and their conspicuousness 
are able to effect directly the de- 
cided prosperity that such an ar- 
rangement induces. (Plan B.) 

Once you get outside New York 
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there is rather an unusual mixture 
that has to be accommodated. The 
big man of the town and the small 
man of the town both have to do 
their banking in the one bank, and, 
therefore, a bank and its officers 
have to accustom themselves to 
both requirements. The big man 
likes to be seen and treated as a 
big man, while the small man feels 
that his credit is helped by being 
recognized by the bank officers. 

Again, when a man is in some 
slight trouble in the smaller town, 
everyone knows it. It cannot be 
avoided. Therefore, he may like to 
be hailed in a friendly spirit when 
he is prosperous, but he desires very 
much to be interviewed behind 
closed doors when he is in trouble, 
and the smaller the community, the 
more important this becomes. For 
example, in a town like Bound 
Brook, N. J., here illustrated, it is 
of the greatest importance that 
immediately adjoining the offices 
where there will be at least one, at 
the most two, officers, there should 
be a private consultation room. 
Into this the customer needing ad- 
vice or help can be taken and his 
affairs can be looked into carefully, 
and if need be, he can be given 
rather plain advice without having 
everybody else in the bank know 
who is being so treated. Loans 
have to be called, and it would ma- 
terially hurt the credit of the in- 
dividual in a small community if 
one of the bank officers were seen 
reading the riot act in the officers’ 
space to one of their townsmen. 
Rumors running riot can destroy 
confidence quicker than any actual 
facts, and for that reason in the 
small town bank, the. bank officer 
has to occupy a position where he 
can consult everybody that comes 
in, in a very friendly or conspicu- 
ous way if it is desirable and where 
he can pass the time of day with 
the important men; yet he must 
have immediately available to his 
hand a ready retreat from the gaze 
of the public. (Plan C.) 

In a larger town, such as Dallas, 
Texas, a town in the neighbor- 
hood of 200,000 people, everyone 
is not so intimately acquainted 
with everybody else. The banks 
are used much more freely by 
everybody than in either the smaller 
town or New York and many very 
much smaller propositions have to 
be passed upon. 
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A Conference Room in a Model Private Banking House 


For this reason the officers should 
be located readily accessible to the 
public as regards vision, but not 
so much that they can be inter- 
rupted unless they desire it. But 
the private consultation room is not 
so important. A word at the desk 
can take the place of this to a very 
large extent and it can in many 
cases be of a comparatively small 
nature. The work of these officers 
is more or less of a stereotyped na- 
ture, but volume is vital and, 
therefore, they should have at their 
hand all the mechanical helps pos- 
sible. Absolute privacy is not of 
such great importance. (Plan D.) 

Of course, they have to have consul- 
tation rooms for the regular morn- 
ing meetings, but as the general 
customer knows all of the officers 
there is no advantage in introduc- 
ing them around in the usual way 
and there is very little possibility 
of injury to their credit if they are 
seen talking to the officers. But the 


executives have to accomplish so 
much in the day that they have to be 
protected. This form of protection 
should be obtained by means of lo- 
cation more than by the custodian 
at the door. 

In banks of this size there should 
be no gate to the officers’ space. 
The space should be left open, 
though it is often desirable to en- 
close them in a clear glass screen. 

To summarize, the four big divi- 
sions that the officers’ spaces divide 
themselves into are: First, the 
large metropolitan loaning bank 
where the officers are in a semi- 
private space by themselves and to 
which there is a door. 

Second, the smaller metropolitan 
bank in the retail district where 
the officers have to be conspicuous 
and where their personal popularity 
requires them to see everyone who 
comes in and out. 

Third, and by far the greatest 
from a numerical point of view, is 
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the bank in the smaller town in the 
neighborhood of 20,000 _ people 
where the officer has to be conspic- 
uous, but must have at hand a pri- 
vate retiring room immediately ad- 
joining. 

Fourth, the bank of the town of 
200,000, where the officer must have 
everything to hand to accomplish 
the enormous amount of small de- 
tail work, but at the same time be 
readily available. 

The offices illustrated in connec- 
tion with this article are an exten- 
sion to existing premises and illus- 


trate a difficulty excellently over- 
come by the architect, who has de- 
vised a symmetrical structure on an 
obtuse angle lot. The turning of 
the street angle with a circular hall 
and two entrances is the key of the 
solution, the irregularity of the lot 
is partly taken up in the rooms them- 
selves which, though noticeable in 
the plan, cannot be detected in the 
interiors. (Plan E.) 

This building is arranged around 
the partners’ office and the adjoin- 
ing conference rooms. The mem- 
bers of the firm were particularly 
anxious to avoid the ordinary bank 
interior, to give the premises an 
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air of solidity and spaciousness 
without ostentation. It was there- 
fore decided to finish the interior 
of the partners’ room in wood, and 
apart from the floor of the entrance 
hall and fireplaces, to avoid all 
marble. The general impression so 
gained is one of simplicity and dig- 
nity. 

The partners’ office is a room 
23’ x 39’ x 20' high, lighted by 
large windows on one side only. 
An ample fireplace with a coal 
grate and a portrait of the bank 
founders above furnishes the end of 
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or if more than two or three wish 
to join the discussion, they may re- 
tire to one of the conference rooms, 
the largest one of which is of suf- 
ficient size to seat a board meeting 
comfortably. The other two are 
smaller and provide for more in- 
timate conferences. The partners’ 
room is panelled in oak and the con- 
ference rooms in butternut. There 
is no ornamentation in any of the 
rooms; all the furniture is comfor- 
table but simple. 

On leaving, one has the impres- 
sion of having visited one of the 


Plan E. 


Ground Plan of Private Banking House 
Illustrated on Preceding Pages 
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the room nearest the entrance, and 
a large door, with a clock above, 
leading to the conference room, the 
other end. The partners face the 
fireplace and the entrance door so 
that anyone who has business with 
any of them can readily see whether 
they are at their desks or not. Just 
outside the door to the partners’ 
office is a waiting room for those 
who need introduction. Each part- 
ner has a roll-top desk fitted with 
telephone, dictograph and all mod- 
ern conveniences, and a comfortable 
chair for a visitor at the end of each 
desk. If more privacy is desired, 
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old long-established banks of Lon- 
don, an effect which is heightened 
if you happen to be asked to have a 
cup of tea around a coal fire at five 
o’clock before you go out to the 
boisterous winds of Wall Street on 
a cold December evening. 

The extremely successful result 
attained in this bank, where the 
character of the business trans- ° 
acted demanded the creation of a 
suitable atmosphere, is due in meas- 
ure to the fact that the architect 
has approached the problem and 
solution from the standpoint of an 
expert in both professions. 
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Government Finances 


Reduction of Floating Debt and Gross Debt Accom- 
plished During Past Five Months—No Danger of Having 
to Borrow Large Sums to Meet Maturing Certificates 


\ ) YITH the maturing of the 
last of the United States 
Government’s “loan” cer- 

tificates of indebtedness, 

which occurred in February, the 
Treasury brings a series of im- 
portant operations to a successful 
close. The Treasury is not only 
pleased with this achievement, it is 
also extremely grateful for the 
patriotic support and assistance of 
the Federal Reserve Banks and 
the Treasury certificate organiza- 
tion and of the banking institutions 
of the country which have sub- 
scribed for the certificates in the 
first instance and distributed them 
very widely among investors. 

The rapid reduction of Govern- 
ment expenditure and realization 
of the surplus stocks accumulated 
for war purposes have been im- 
portant factors in making possible 
the reduction of the floating debt 
and the gross debt of the Govern- 
ment in the past five months. The 
result of the elimination of loan 
certificates and the great reduction 
in the floating debt and gross debt 
have both been contributed to by 
the application to the payment of 
loan certificates of an important 
part of the balance in the general 
fund, which it had been necessary 
to retain at a high figure as long 
as the loan certificates were out- 
standing in order to provide for 
these frequent maturities, and 
which it was possible to reduce 
greatly in connection with their re- 
tirement. 

Although the Treasury will, of 
course, be obliged to borrow from 
time to time to meet the current 
deficit (which in January amount- 
ed to less than $93,000,000), in 
the intervals between income and 
profits tax installment payments, 
and the current requirements of the 
War Finance Corporation, the fact 


By Hon. David F. Houston 


Secretary of the Treasury. 


that the Treasury has no uncov- 
ered maturities is of immense im- 
portance. So long as the Treasury 
had certificates of indebtedness ma- 
turing in very large amounts and 
on: dates when it could only pro- 
vide the funds to meet them by 
fresh borrowings, its position 
might under certain circumstances 
have become embarrassing 
(though it never did) and it was 
consequently impossible for the 
Federal Reserve Board to exert 
any effective control over credit. 
The point is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing quotation from the London 
Economist of January 24: 

Plenty of money and a consequent de- 
mand for bills have been the chief fea- 
tures of the internal history of the money 
market. The plenty may be attributed 
to the fresh creation of Ways and 
Means Advances, necessitated by the 
maturing of more Treasury bills than 
were applied for. By this process, as 
we have frequently pointed out, dealers 
in and users of credit can now at any 
time oblige the Government to create 
more “cash at the bank” by the weapon 
that they hold in the shape of 1,000 
millions odd Treasury bills outstanding. 
Thus the powers that be can make 
money dear by paying more for it, but 
they cannot make it really scarce until, 
by taxation or otherwise, they have re- 
duced the effectiveness of this weapon. 


The fact that the Treasury of 
the United States is no longer in 
the position somewhat similar to 
that described by the Economist is 
of immense importance for the 
general welfare of the country and 
incidentally to the holders of Lib- 
erty Bonds and Victory Notes, 
since the danger of the Treasury’s 
being obliged to borrow large 
sums to meet maturing certificates 
upon disadvantageous terms has 
been eliminated. The position of 
the Treasury today and the future 
of the market for the outstanding 
issues of Liberty Bonds and Vic- 
tory Notes is very bright. The 
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whole color of the picture would, 
of course, be changed if Congress 
should embark upon new expendi- 
tures on a large scale. The whole 
problem today is that of giving the 
people time and will to save capital 
sufficient to enable them to absorb 
that part of the war issues which 
is still owned or loaned upon by 
banks and as well the flood of se- 
curities which are being pressed 
upon our markets from foreign 
sources in consequence of the ex- 
treme depression in European ex- 
changes. 

In that connection it is interest- 
ing to observe that the depression - 
in high grade investment securities 
in this country at the present time 
is to a very important extent the 
result of heavy selling of such se- 
curities in our markets from 
foreign sources. This, as Secre- 
tary Glass said in his annual report, 
is one of the processes which is 
stimulated by the very position of 
the exchanges which it tends to 
correct. By absorbing these high 
grade investment securities, the 
American people are furnishing 
capital to Europe at a time of 
Europe’s need and are giving this 
help in just the way that Europe 
helped America in the period of 
America’s growth and of her own 
monetary troubles. 

I am confident that the solution 
of Europe’s problems will be found 
by the wisdom and courage of 
European statesmen in facing the 
monetary difficulties imposed upon 
them by the great war and by 
the enlightened, sympathetic and 
friendly cooperation of the business 
men and workmen of America and 
Europe when peace is restored and 
the hope and fear of government 
interferences are removed. 
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The Savings Department 


Forms and Suggestions for Operating a 
Savings Department in a National Bank 


r NHE banks’ definition of “sav- 
ings” and “savings banking”’ 
is colored, or to a large ex- 
tent is determined, by usual 

conceptions of those terms which 
have developed along with the mu- 
tual savings banks of Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, New York and 
other states. 

It has resulted in a phase or kind 
of banking which is clearly distin- 
guished from commercial banking 
in that it distinguishes a definite 
source and type of funds, deposited 
with a bank for a definite but gen- 
eral purpose, under restrictions as 
to withdrawal, and assumed to be 
surrounded with safeguards which 
are neither practicable nor antici- 
pated for commercial deposits. This 
is especially true where the mutual 
savings banks and specially chart- 
ered institutions for savings have 
come to convey a very definite idea 
as to the meaning of these terms. 
Perhaps this popular understanding 
is not so definite in the newer states 
of the Union, but the development 
of the mutual banks and the per- 
fecting of state bank acts may be 
expected to place these ideas on the 
statute books even though the ob- 
ject of that legislation may be the 
further segregation of the savings 
bank branch of departmental bank- 


ing. 


*This article is based upon the co- 
operation of various practical bankers, 
including the contribution on “Starting 
a Savings Department” by Louis L. 
Hemingway, assistant cashier of the 
Second National Bank, New Haven, 
Journat A. B. A., Vol. 12, p. 363. We 
are especially indebted to Arthur R. 
Cooney, manager Savings Department, 
Texarkana National Bank, for a detailed 
statement with a very complete set of 
plans, and also to detailed advice from 
P. W. Lazell, teller First National Bank, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; William McArthur of 
the First National Bank, New Haven, 
and Nathaniel C. Sill, assistant cashier 
Warren National Bank. Mr. Kniffen’s 
“The Savings Bank and Its Practical 
Work,” contains a wealth of material on 
this subject. 


By Leo Day Woodworth 


Secretary Savings Bank Section 


We therefore define “savings” as 
the amount laid aside out of wages 
or other small or moderate incomes, 
not large enough in amount to be 
available for investment in income 
producing property. “Savings” in 
this sense will increase by small 
amounts, usually from fixed in- 
comes,—such increments being so 
small as to be of little value in com- 
mercial banking. 

“Savings banking” will be such 
as will afford an economical hand- 
ling of those small funds. Because 
of the importance of these funds to 
the depositor, for whom they may 
be assumed to constitute his entire 
accumulation for meeting the con- 
tingent necessities of life, it is es- 
sential that the savings deposits be 
surrounded with such protection in 
the bank that they be safeguarded 
from the hazards of business, that 
they be available for withdrawal 
upon terms which shall assure at 
least the: capital of all such deposi- 
tors in the institution for savings, 
and yet opportunity be afforded to 
those in charge of the bank to earn 
as large a profit as the above cir- 
cumstances will warrant. 

This article will have special ref- 
erence to savings departments in na- 
tional banks, although the particu- 
lars will generally be applicable to 
all state chartered banks which are 
authorized to receive savings de- 
posits. However, before applying 
any of these suggestions in any par- 
ticular state it is essential that the 


*See “Right of National Banks to Ad- 
vertise for Savings Accounts and Use 
Words ‘Savings Department,’” Thomas 
B. Paton, Esq., Journat A. B. A., Nov., 
1916, Vol. 9, p. 404. Also summary 
thereon in Judge Paton’s “Digest of 
Legal Opinions,” 1919 edition, p. 109. It 
is there stated: 

“The question will not be positively 
settled until tested by the court of last 
resort. While there may be danger of 
violating a state law and of incurring a 
penalty of $100 a day, it is for the na- 
tional banks to consult their own at- 
torneys upon the proposition.” 
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laws of that jurisdiction be con- 
sulted with some care. 

National banks are governed by 
the provisions of the Federal law 
with the important exception that 
neither the terms thereof, the court 
decisions nor even the administra- 
tive opinions have as yet established 
the right of the national banks to 
use the word “savings” or to adver- 
tise that they are engaged in sav- 
ings banking, in states where those 
terms are restricted by law to spe- 
cially chartered savings banks.? 


AUTHORIZING THE DEPARTMENT 


No special form for authorizing 
the savings department in national 
banks appears to be essential. In 
fact, such departments were not 
mentioned in the National Bank 
Act and are merely recognized in 
the Federal Reserve Act.® 

The entry in the minutes of the 
proceedings of the directors of one 
bank stated that “After some dis- 
cussion, upon motion, it was unani- 
mously voted that this bank open a 
savings department. The officers 
were instructed to organize and 
operate a new department by such 
manner and means as they deemed 
proper.” 

The rules and regulations, or by- 
laws for the savings department, 
should then be framed and adopted 
as are other contracts. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


The rules and regulations govern- 
ing deposits in the savings depart 


*Federal Reserve Act of 1913, Sec. 19, 
which includes in “time deposits” for 
which only a 3 per cent. reserve is re- 
quired, “All savings accounts and certifi- 
cates of deposit which are subject to not 
less than thirty days’ notice before pay- 
ment.” 


‘These suggestions for by-laws, or 
rules and regulations for the savings de- 
partment, are the result of a study of 
those now in use by various types of 
banks. We have used the original word- 
ing in very few cases. We have tried 
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ment may be in such form and con- 
tain such provisions as the bank 
may adopt, provided that they con- 
form to the provisions of law and 
are reasonable in their terms. While 
state chartered institutions must 
meet the requirements of their char- 
ter and the laws of their state, there 
seems to be some question as to how 
far the national banks are affected 
by the state laws, as noted above. 

Among the provisions which the 
regulations should include, and 
among provisions which should be 
considered when adopting the same, 
we will note the following: 


1. Deposits: Deposits of one 
dollar and upwards, amount un- 
limited, will be received. 

This provision differs from that 
of a mutual savings bank as the 
latter should provide in effect that 
“deposits may be received from one 
dollar upward, to the extent au- 
thorized by law” 

2. The cashier may, at his dis- 
cretion, refuse any deposit and he 
may, when authorized by the direc- 
tors, require in writing any deposi- 
tor or his representative to with- 
draw the whole or any part of the 
amount standing to the credit of his 
account. 

3. When the account is opened 
by the bank and the first deposit is 
accepted, the depositor, or some per- 
son for him and in his behalf, shall 
sign the signature card. 

It is believed that this clause is 
sufficient, even though the bank 
shall require finger prints or other 
means of identification. 

4. Checks presented for deposit 
in the savings department will be 
received by the bank only as agent 
for collection, and may be credited 
on the account at the time of de- 
posit at the discretion of the officers 
of the bank, but if having been so 
credited any check is not paid by 
the drawee such credit shall be can- 
celled. 

5. Pass Books: A pass book 
shall be issued to each depositor. 
Each deposit shall be entered there- 


to present the ideas which should be 
in the minds of those who are drafting 
such provisions rather than to present 
provisions which can be embodied ver- 
batim. Some and perhaps several of the 
provisions which we will discuss will not 
be deemed necessary in all cases. We 
would also suggest that these provisions 
must be read in the light of the laws 
under which any particular bank is 
operating. 


in by some officer or employee of the 
bank. 

6. The pass book must always 
be presented at the bank when 
money is deposited or withdrawn. 

7. Should any pass book be lost, 
mislaid or stolen, the owner shall 
give immediate notice to the bank. 
The bank may require such evi- 
dence and security as it may deem 
necessary béfore making any pay- 
ment to such depositor or before 
issuing a new or duplicate pass 
book. Special laws with reference 
to lost pass books .are found in 
some states—for example, Conn. 
Acts, 1907, Ch. 130. 

8. Withdrawals: Withdrawals 
of deposits and the interest thereon 
may be made by a depositor by writ- 
ten order, if his signature has been 


duly entered on a blank provided by - 


the bank for that purpose, or by 
power of attorney duly authenti- 
cated—but only upon giving sixty 
days’ previous notice in writing to 
the bank. Moneys may be paid be- 
fore the expiration of such period 
without thereby waiving the right 
of the bank to require such notice. 

A simpler and perhaps adequate 
provision in use by a bank which 
does a large savings business and 
has always paid its savings deposi- 
tors on demand, is as follows: 

“The bank may require thirty 
days’ notice of withdrawal when so 
ordered by the board of directors, 
but not otherwise.” 

The amount of notice is found to 
vary all the way from ten days to 
six months, but is usually thirty 
or sixty days. The Federal Re- 
serve Act (Sec. 19) requires that 
such notice shall be not less than 
thirty days*. Provisions are also 
found which require longer notice 
for large deposits than for small. 

We also find banks which allow 
the usual checking privilege against 
pass book accounts although the 


‘This provision for payment of inter- 
est is slightly reworded from a regula- 
tion of the Warren (Pa.) National 
Bank. In reporting on this and other 
features, and making a special mention 
of the fact that occasional checks are 
allowed on their savings accounts with- 
out presentation of pass book, Mr. N. C. 
Sill, assistant cashier, indicates the spirit 
which should animate every manager of 
a savings department when he writes, 
under date of Nov. 11, 1919: 

“The above sketch will convey to you 
the idea which I desire to bring out 
that we have made every effort during 
the development of this bank, especially 
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regulations may not expressly au- 
thorize that practice.® 

9. The possession and presenta- 
tion of the pass book shall be 
deemed proper authority for any 
withdrawal, in the absence of notice 
of loss or assignment of any interest 
therein. Neither shall the bank be 
liable to any assignee or holder on 
account of any withdrawal which it 
may allow, in the absence of notice 
of assignment. 

10. Interest: Interest will be al- 
lowed at the rate of 4 per cent., or 
at such rates as may be determined 
by the directors. 

11. No interest will be paid on 
balances of less than five dollars 
nor on the fractional part of a 
dollar. 

Interest will be computed on the 
first days of January and July, and 
will be paid or credited on account 
within fifteen days thereafter. 

12. Such interest will run from 
the first day of the month next fol- 
lowing the deposit, provided it shall 
remain on deposit until the next date 
for computation of interest. 

Although the rule here stated 
appears to be quite general, it 
should be modified according to the 
facility of the bank for investing 
deposits. Where conditions or legal 
restrictions preclude prompt invest- 
ment it is preferable that the in- 
terest be computed quarterly or 
even semi-annually instead of 
monthly. 

A variation of this rule which is 
recommended by the bank which 
reports it, makes a very particular 
rule as follows: 

“Deposits received on or before 
the third of the month will be paid 


covering the past twelve years, to popu- 
larize our savings department and to 
make it easy, convenient and desirable 
for accounts to be opened in this depart- 
ment. We have used considerable ad- 
vertising material of various kinds to 
attract business of this nature and be- 
lieve that such efforts are necessary in 
every community where growth is de- 
sirable.” 


*An interesting variation in rules as 
to interest is illustrated by the practice 
of the Security Trust and Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles. It distinguishes three 
kinds of savings accounts: term, ordi- 
nary and special. The “term” accounts 
draw 4 per cent. per annum from date 
of deposit, credited semi-annually, with 
right reserved to require six months’ 
notice of withdrawal. “Ordinary” sav- 
ings accounts draw 3 per cent. from date 
of deposit on minimum monthly bal- 
ances, credited semi-annually but al- 
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interest for the full month. De- 
posits received before the 15th of 
the month will be paid one-half 


month’s interest. Deposits remain- 
ing three months or longer will 
draw interest. If the account is 
closed or withdrawals made from 
the account, interest will be paid 
only to the first of tl ¢ month pre- 
ceding the withdrawals.” ® 

13. Upon any neglect or refusal 
to withdraw a deposit as herein pro- 
vided, no part of the amount cov- 
ered by such notice shall draw in- 
terest after the next interest date. 

14. All accounts showing neither 
deposit nor withdrawal for a con- 
secutive period of twenty years 
shall be closed and neither such de- 
posit nor the interest which shall 
have accrued thereon shall draw any 
interest after the expiration of 
twenty years from the time of the 
last deposit or draft. 

15. Joint Accounts: Joint ac- 
counts may be opened in two names. 
In such case, withdrawals may be 
made by either party and in the 
event of a death of one the balance 
may be paid to the survivor. 

Special forms are usually pro- 
vided for joint accounts although 
no special agreement between the 
joint depositors will seem to be nec- 
essary other than their joint agree- 
ment to the provisions of the regu- 
lations of the bank with reference 
to such accounts. 

16. Minors. Money deposited in 
the name of a minor may, at the 
discretion of the directors or of the 
cashier, be paid to such minor in 
the same manner as if he were of 
full age. 

17. Disclaimer: The bank will 
endeavor to prevent fraud on its de- 
positors. Yet all payments made by 
the bank to any person producing 
the pass book shall be valid as 
against the depositor, and a full 
and effectual release thereof to the 
bank. Every payment made in the 
exercise of reasonable care to the 


lowed to first of month in which accounts 
are closed provided funds have been on 
deposit at least sixty days, the “right 
to require notice” being reserved. The 
“special” savings accounts draw 3 per 
cent. per annum, monthly balance credited 
at the end of each calendar month, pro- 
vided that balance does not fall below 
$500, and no interest is allowed for frac- 
tional part of month in which account 
is opened or closed, except when deposit 
is made within the first five days, nor 
for any month during which the balance 
at any time is less than $500. 
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1 HEREBY AGREE TO THE RULES GOVERNING THE INTEREST DERARTMENT OF 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Resivence 


OCCUPATION 


Forms A and B. Suggestions for signature card, one of which shows use 
of finger-print system. 


person producing a pass book or du- 
plicate thereof shall be good and 
valid. 

18. Amendments: These by- 
laws, or rules and regulations, may 
be changed from time to time by the 
directors, notice whereof shall be 
given by posting for three months 
in the lobby of the bank. 

( However, 1n most cases it is pro- 
vided that notice of such amend- 
ment shall be made by publication 
in one of the daily newspapers for 
four consecutive weeks, or other- 
wise. ) 

19. Depositor’s Acceptance: The 
depositor’s acceptance of these 
rules and regulations shall be evi- 
dence by his signing the bank’s 
signature card. Any notice by the 
bank to the depositor will be suf- 
ficient and valid if mailed to the 
last address as shown on such sig- 
nature card. 

Signature Card: Before the pass 
book is issued the new depositor 
will be required to sign a signature 


card—such cards for the savings 
department should not only contain 
sufficient data for identification but 
must include the depositor’s assent 
to the rules and regulations of the 
department—in fact, must indicate 
his acceptance of the contract of- 
fered by the bank. Form B. 

In the case of foreigners and 
other persons difficult of identifica- 
tion, finger prints may be taken on 
the signature card. See Form A. 
In some banks it is deemed desirable 
to request finger prints very gener- 
ally, in which case the finger prints 
may be taken on other cards for 
classification separate from _ the 
signature cards.” 

Also, any special agreement as 
for a joint deposit may appear on 
the reverse side of the signature 
card, but should be signed at the 
same time. 


"See article by P. A. Flak, “Finger 
Prints for Identification of Depositors 
in Banking Institutions,” The Bankers 
Magazine, Mar., 1912 
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THE BANK, TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 


DEPOSITED INTEREST WITHORAWN BALANCE 
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Form C. Specimen card for individual ledger accounts, this being the — 
on a card five inches wide by eight inches deep. 


Although the signature cards will 
be filed alphabetically, they will in- 
dicate the serial number which may 
have been assigned to the deposi- 
tor’s pass book. 

The new signature card will: be 
turned over to the bookkeeper, who 
makes out the ledger card, using 
both the signature card and the de- 
posit ticket to obtain the necessary 
data. 

In case of joint accounts being 
opened, the signature card is filed 
under one name, and the other 
name is cross-indexed by another 
card being typewritten and filed 
under the other name. 

In any case where it is impossible 
to get the signature or signatures 
when the account is opened, a type- 
written card should be filed in place 
of it until the regular card can be 
filled out. It has also been sug- 
gested that every signature card 
should contain a blank at the top 
edge where the name can be type- 
written, for facilitating reference 
where the signature is difficult to 
read. 

The Ledger: The ledger may be 
in bound books, loose leaf volumes 
or on cards filed vertically. It 
would seem as though the card 
system would be preferable for this 
class of business, but in no case 
should the bank undertake to main- 
tain a duplicate set of cards as the 
danger of loss has not been found to 


*On the necessity for duplicate card 
ledgers, see “Card Ledger Systems” by 
Victor A. Lersner, comptroller Williams- 
burg Savings Bank of Brooklyn, Jour- ee 
NAL A. B. A,, Vol. XII, p. 262. Mr. s 
Lersner concludes: “The card ledger 
system is an absolute and unqualified 
success and is so far in advance of the 
old system of bound ledgers that one 
wonders that the banks ever held so 
long to something that was so disad- 


vantageous by comparison.” usual items. 
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be proportionate to the expense and 
difficulty of maintaining duplicate 
books*. Form C. 

All such accounts are filed alpha- 
betically, in trays or drawers, for 
which a variety of convenient 
desks and cabinets are available. 

The savings accounts should be 
segregated in every respect from the 
commercial accounts. In some 
cases an account may be opened in 
the general ledger of the bank 
under a heading of “Savings De- 
posits” and all entries to the credit 
or debit of that account may be 


PASS BOOK NO 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
DEPOSIT TICKET 


THe Texarkana Nationat Bank 


PLEASE ENTER AMOUNT OF MONEY AS ONE ITEM 
AND LIST EACH CHECK SEPARATELY 


DOLLARS Cents 


Form E, Distinctive deposit slp for savings departments, showing pass - 
book number, balance as it appears on the pass book, aside from the 


CREDIT SAVINGS ACCOUNT OF 
Present 
Money 
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SavInes DePaARTM 


| 


AVERAGE DaTE | 


| New | | | Accounts 


Form G. for daily 


The balance from this daily mid may be entered 


on the “Savings Deposits” account of the general ledger of the bank 


made in total at the end of the day’s 
business in the savings department 
—also, a certain amount of cash is 
carried in the savings department 
and allover that amount is deposited 
to the credit of savings deposits 
from the teller’s cage of the com- 
mercial department, or debited 
when cash is withdrawn, but all cash 
and cash items of the savings de- 
partment are used in balancing gen- 
eral cash. 

Ledger cards of the savings de- 
partment may be divided into sec- 
tions, of perhaps 2,500 cards, each 
section being proved separately. 
The daily debits and credits are 
sorted numerically according to 
sections and the total for the sec- 
tion may be added or deducted 
from the balance of the section 
which is kept in a special book— 
thus proving one or more sections 
at atime. The total of all sections 
must equal the credit to the sav- 
ings deposit on the general ledger. 

Index Cards: An index of de- 
positors filed alphabetically will be 
necessary to locate the numbers of 
accounts if the signature cards are 
filed numerically as suggested 
above. This index is supplied by 
use of plain record index cards, en- 
tering alphabetically by surnames, 
the account number appearing in 
upper right-hand corner. 

If signature cards are filed alpha- 
betically this special index will not 
be necessary. 

Deposit Slips: A special form of 
deposit slip® should be used for the 
savings department, to facilitate 
sorting. See Form E. 

The teller should enter the new 
balance as shown by the depositor’s 
book. Form “E” provides for in- 
dicating that balance on the face 
of the slip, but in many cases the 
teller merely notes the balance on 

°A special article on the handling of 
savings deposits will be presented in the 
next issue of this JoURNAL, being in- 
tended to facilitate the work of the de- 
partment and also to reduce to a mini- 
mum the delay which depositors now 
encounter in many institutions. Slips 


‘and receipts will be reproduced in that 
article. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT WITHDRAWAL RECEIPT 


TEXARKANA, TEX. 


PASS BOOK No, 


19 


RECEIVED OF 
THe TExarRKANA Nationat Bank 


DOLLARS 


OF THE AMOUNT DUE ME ON MY SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


BALANCE 
AFTER THIS WITHORAWAL 


PRESENT ADDRESS 
s 


THE DEPOSITOR'S BOOK MUST BE PRESENTED WITH THIS RECEIPT 


the back of the slip. This is essen- 
tial as the pass books are presented 
for comparison so infrequently. 

Checks, Withdrawals, Receipts: 
Special forms of checks should be 
provided,® both to facilitate separa- 
tion in the bank and because of the 
additional information required in 
the savings department. Form F. 

The check will show both the 
number of pass book, the balance 
after the withdrawal and also a re- 
minder that the pass book must 
accompany the check. Large banks 
will find it convenient to have a se- 
ries of special checks printed with 
even amounts and also for receipt 
in full, especially if the teller fills 
in the checks. 

Daily Record Sheet: A bound or 
loose leaf book should be provided 
in which to record the results of 
each day in concise form. Form G. 

A new page should be begun with 
the first of each month. 

Other Suggestions: A journal 
and proof sheet is used in balanc- 
ing the day’s work and proving the 
accounts of both a teller and a book- 
keeper. This plan also provides an 
independent record from which in 
case of necessity a duplicate of any 


account can be made. This sheet 
also includes teller’s daily record 
and cash proved. 

We have not here endeavored to 
cover features of savings banking 
other than those which are more 
or less distinct from usual com- 
mercial methods. 

A Short Form: In contrast with 
the detailed regulations which we 
have been outlining, the following 
short form appears in the pass 
books of the Irving Trust Com- 
pany of New York: 

“In consideration of the issue of 
this pass book, the depositor agrees 
with the Irving Trust Company to 
the following rules, viz.: 

“1. ‘The depositor agrees that he 
will make no draft upon the account 
represented by this book, without 
producing the book in order that the 
payment may be entered therein. 

“2. The depositor agrees to no- 
tify the Trust Company immediately 
of any change of address, and that 
any letter mailed to his last address 
shall for all purposes be legal notice. 

“3. Immediate notice shall be 
given by the depositor to the Com- 
pany in the event of the loss of this 
pass book.” 


Sale of Savings Securities 


The Government has received 
more than $1,107,000,000 through 
sales of Thrift Stamps, War Sav- 
ings Stamps and Treasury Savings 


Certificates in the twenty-two 
months they have been available for 
purchase by the public, according to 
a statement by the Treasury. 
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For Ship Sales at Fair Prices 


Association’s Stand Presented to Senators by Commerce and 
Marine Committee—Advocacy of Disposal of Government’s 
Mercantile Fleet to Responsible American Concerns—Would 
Cooperate in Developing Equitable Financing Plan for Sales 


HE stand of the American 

; Bankers Association on the 

disposal of the Government- 

owned merchant fleet was 
presented by the Commerce and 
Marine Committee of the Associa- 
tion before the Committee on Com- 
merce of the United States Senate, 
Senator Wesley L. Jones of Wash- 
ington, chairman, at a hearing at 
Washington, February 16. The 
statement made in behalf of the 
association received wide publicity 
throughout the country, and favor- 
able editorial mention was almost at 
once accorded it. 

The statement presented by the 
Commerce and Marine Committee 
urged for the proper maintenance 
and development of America’s for- 
eign trade a privately owned and 
operated merchant marine. There 
was advocacy of the working out 
at the earliest possible moment of a 
plan providing equitably for the dis- 
posal of the government-owned mer- 
chant fleet to responsible American 
concerns at prices fairly correspond- 
ing to the value of such vessels in 
the markets of the world, well- 
established shipping firms having, 
in this disposal, their rightful op- 
portunity to expand their business. 

The opinion was expressed that 
the government “should adopt as a 
definite policy that it will in no man- 
ner or form compete with estab- 
lished steamship lines, as is the case 
today. We believe that in this at- 
titude will be found the greatest en- 
couragement and the greatest stim- 
ulus for individual initiative.” It 
was stated “that present conditions 
more than ever demand a speedy 
determination of shipping policy, 
and that such policy should, first of 
all, be based on the fact that private 
initiative and experience in ship- 
ping cannot safely be set aside in fa- 
vor of experimentation in untried 
fields.” 

The Commerce and Marine Com- 
mittee stated that, if the government 


should decide to dispose of its mer- 
cantile shipping, after first fixing 
a reasonable price thereon, the plan 
probably would call for the pay- 
ment in cash by the purchasers of a 
certain percentage, possibly 25 per 
cent. of the agreed price, the bal- 
ance to be paid in installments, and 
said that, under such circumstances, 
it would endeavor to use its best 
efforts, as a branch of the American 
Bankers Association, to cooperate 
in studying, formulating and re- 
commending a safe and consistent 
plan of ship financing for the bene- 
fit and guidance of all concerned. 
The statement follows: 

In the course of the report, spe- 
cial mention was made of the Com- 
merce and Marine Committee’s re- 
port presented to the American 
Bankers Association at the annual 
convention in St. Louis, last Oc- 
tober. In this October report it was 
stated: 

“Under the pressure of war nec- 
essity, the United States con- 
structed a vast merchant fleet and 
the number of Government built 
vessels of this type is constantly be- 
ing augmented. This fleet properly 
placed and effectively operated 


- should be a tremendous factor in the 


development of our foreign trade. 
The situation is, that, up to this 
time it is not fully so employed, this 
being due to a variety of causes.” 

It was stated in the report that, 
pending the disposal of the Govern- 
ment’s mercantile fleet to respon- 
sible American concerns, “the mer- 
cantile shipping future of the United 
States requires the chartering of 
available vessels at fair terms to 
concerns evidently able to operate 
them to the National advantage. 
Other countries are rapidly placing 
their mercantile shipping on a sound 
commercial basis and, if the United 
States lags in this, the effect, seem- 
ingly, cannot fail to be disastrous. 

“Tt is also true that our naviga- 
tion laws require careful, intelli- 
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gent and business-like revision, in 
order that foreign competition, 
which now exists to a marked de- 
gree, can be met, due regard, of 
course, being exercised with respect 
to proper compensation for the men 
on American ships and with respect, 
also, to proper return on American 
capital invested in shipping.” The 
statement concluded : 

“Recently the Commerce and 
Marine Committee, acting for the 
American Bankers Association, de- 
clared in favor of the following: 

“Sale of. Government-owned 
wooden vessels and of Government- 
owned steel vessels under 6,000 tons 
deadweight on the best terms ob- 
tainable from American or foreign 
bidders. 

“Absorption by the Government 
of the difference between the war 
cost and present value of Govern- 
ment-built merchant vessels as a 
war loss. 

“Freedom of shipping from reg- 
ulation as to routes and rates. 

“Restriction for a period of years 
from transfer to a foreign flag of 
steel vessels over 6,000 tons dead- 
weight purchased from the Govern- 
ment. 

“Preference for American un- 
derwriters and use of the under- 
writing market of the world for in- 
surance not covered by American 
underwriters, without intervention 
by Government insurance. 

“Encouragement of an American 
classification society. 

“A general declaration by Con- 
gress of a policy to give aid toward 
the maintenance of a privately 
owned and operated American mer- 
chant marine, and 

“Continuation of operation of the 
competent American ship building 
yards on private account, both as to 
yards and the vessels they con- 
struct.” 

The statement was presented by 
William F. Collins, secretary of the 
Commerce and Marine Committee. 


America’s Place in the Future 


By Frederick W. Gehle 


Mechanics & Metals National Bank of New York 


ANY serious minded men 
are saying today that a 
great change is necessary 
in public opinion before 
proposals come within the region of 
practical finance that outline large 


drafts on American credit in the in- 
terest of Europe. Up to the time 


of the peace negotiations the atti- 
tude of the American people was 
almost universally in favor of grant- 
ing the stricken nations abroad as 
much help as they required and we 
could supply. The same thing can 
hardly be said today. Public opin- 
ion in this country is not favorable 
to large popular loans. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has openly 
taken a stand against further gov- 
ernment loans, except insofar as 
such loans may save the lives of 
starving people. Bankers have 


taken a stand against further loans on 
open banking credit, on the ground 


that such credit will create further 
inflation abroad and will utterly ex- 
haust our own banking resources, 
“pore in a weakened position 
-eTe. 

With the public unfavorable to 
popular loans, the administration 
opposed to government loans, and 
the bankers opposed to open credits, 
the outlook is one that does not ap- 
parently hold out a prospect for 
extensive international financing. 
Must we, then, in contemplating the 
future, await the progress of events 
with patience, or is there a likeli- 
hood that events will be hastened in 
a manner that will determine our 
action in spite of ourselves? 

It would seem, in spite of the 
present state of American public 
opinion, that circumstances so 
powerful in their influence that 
they will be irresistible will hasten 
the progress of events. After all, 
it must be remembered that it is 
not alone Europe’s dependence upon 
us that governs; our dependence 
upon Europe, as a customer, will 
have very much to do with the de- 
velopments of the future. _The re- 
cent movement of international 
exchange signify the power of these 
circumstances; these movements 


are having a more definite influence 
upon current financial tendencies 
than any other single circumstance 
that can be mentioned. 

That is because the movements of 
change mean so much more than 
merely a badly balanced interna- 


tional account sheet. The severe 


discounts that are quoted on francs, 
lire, marks, krone and_ sterling 
mean that for the countries of Eu- 
rope that are our customers the war 
is not over. One woe past, another 
has taken its place. We see in the 
discounts in the exchanges of all 
the European countries that the 
war stopped production, caused 
gigantic waste, and weakened the 
nations financially. But more than 
that, we see that the war demoral- 
ized people and tore apart the old 
relation of society. It cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that the 
current quotations for the Euro- 
pean exchanges reflect not only the 
paper money inflation and upset 
trade balances which are expres- 
sions of curtailed production and 
disordered finance, but they reflect 
also the demoralization among pop- 
ulations that has found its expres- 
sion in political and social upheavals 
never before witnessed on such a 
scale. 

It hardly needs to be explained 
why the American dollar is at a 
premium while practically all the 
European exchanges are at a dis- 
count. Standing over against dis- 
traught Europe is a rich resource- 
ful country, to which, as a direct 
consequence of the trade of the past 
five years, the European nations 
owe, in funded and unfunded debts, 
$15,000,000,000. This nation was 
not in the war long enough to more 
than develop the strength of its 
arm and tremendously increase the 
vigor of its body. The war did 
not weaken the United States; on 
the contrary this country emerged 
with its strength and vigor greatly 
enhanced and with its accumulated 
wealth so far increased that the ad- 
dition fully offset the indebtedness 
that was incurred through the re- 
peated issues of Liberty Bonds. 
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Under the circumstances, there 
can be no wonder that the currencies 
of other nations are at a discount 
as compared with the currency of 
this giant nation. But, curiously 
enough, it is by very reason of that 
discount that the prosperity of this 
giant nation is threatened. Having 


supplied the people of Europe with 
a lavish hand, accepting their notes 
in return for goods, it now comes 
about that by reason of the weak- 
ened state of foreign populations, 
our people have become reluctant 
to accept their notes any further. 
“We've done enough; let us quit 
and watch after ourselves,” is the 
voice that is raised at this time. In 
other words, having given thou- 
sands of lives and spent billions of 
treasure to save Europe, the United 
States is admonished to “cut and 
run” now that it has seen what de- 
moralization the war brought to the 
other countries. 

From a humanitarian standpoint, 
we cannot of course do that. If 
there is a crisis in Europe and we 
turn our backs upon our plain duty 
to check that crisis, we shall not 
save ourselves. Disaster in Europe 
would certainly engulf us. But en- 
tirely apart from humanitarian con- 
siderations there is to be considered 
another thing; that is the real need 
of Europe beyond the bread and 
butter that we are called upon to 
give that people may live. 

There is one thing upon which 
thoughtful American bankers are 
now in agreement. It is that the 
United States Treasury shall not 
be drawn upon any further for Eu- 
ropean credits, and that it shall get 
out of the international banking 
business. One reason is that what- 
ever credit is extended can be con- 
trolled and guarded, the proceeds 
being expended as the creditors 
themselves dictate. John Maynard 
Keynes, who was financial repre- 
sentative of the British Treasury 
at the peace conference, and who 
expresses a foreign point of view, 
in his recently published book “The 
Economic Consequences of the 
Peace,” writes this: 
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“Tf I had influence at the United 
States Treasury I would not lend a 
penny to a single one of the present 
governments of Europe. They are 
not to be trusted with resources 
which they would devote to the fur- 
therance of policies in repugnance 
to which . . . the Republican and 
Democratic parties are probably 
united. 

“There is no guarantee that Eu- 
rope will put financial assistance to 
proper use, or that she will not 
squander it and be in just as bad 
case two or three years hence as 
she is in now. M. Klotz will use 
the money to put off the day of 
taxation a little longer, Italy and 
Jugoslavia will fight one another on 
the proceeds, Poland will devote it 
to fulfilling toward all her neigh- 
bors the military role which France 
has designed for her, the governing 
classes of Rumania will divide up 
the booty among themselves. | In 
short America would have post- 
poned her own capital developments 
and raised her own cost of living 
in order that Europe might con- 
tinue for another year or two the 
practices, the policy, and the men 
of the past nine months. And as 
for assistance to Germany, is it rea- 
sonable or at all tolerable that the 
European Allies, having stripped 
Germany of her last vestige of 
working capital, in opposition to the 
arguments and appeals of the Amer- 
ican financial representatives at 
Paris, should then turn to the 
United States to rehabilitate the 
victim is sufficient measure to al- 
low the spoliation to recommence 
in a year or two? There is no an- 
swer to these objections as matters 
are now.” 

It will be judged from the above 
quotation that whatever loans are 
made to Europe will best be hand- 
led by American banking, invest- 
ment and business interests, and 
best controlled if they are handled 
by those interests. 

So, then, we come to the ques- 
tion, must we await the progress 
of events in the direction of such 
loans with patience, or may we an- 
ticipate, through the medium of 
Edge Law corporations or other 
financial agencies, an early exten- 
sion of help to war-stricken people 
abroad? The needs of our own 
prosperity, as well as the wants of 
Europe, will determine the answer 
to that question. Prosperity in the 
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United States consists in produc- 
ing a surplus over what we con- 
sume and in cultivating and broad- 
ening profitable markets for that 
surplus. The United States pros- 
pered amazingly during the last five 
years, because it sold foreign mar- 
kets an enormous supply of goods. 

In the present circumstances, can 
the American people not see that if 
foreign markets are cut off from us, 
if our export trade is chilled, and 
if our goods manufactured for 
foreign markets are turned back to 
us, trade in the United States will 
inevitably languish? 

In order that our industrial ac- 
tivity may be maintained, and in 
order that foreign markets which 
we have cultivated and built up 
in the past may be saved to us, we 
are called upon to keep our export 
trade active. And in order to do 
that, we must help the outside 
world to buy. Apart entirely from 
the humanitarian considerations 
that prompt help to destitute popu- 
lations, there is the obligation to 
ourselves to be considered. So that 
after all, the fundamental proposi- 
tion is simple. It is that if loans 
are made to Europe, they will be 
merely the reflection—the insepar- 
able shadow and indispensable ac- 
companiment—of ‘a reality, which 
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is the sale of American goods to for- 
eign customers, and the promotion 
of American industry at a profit to 
ourselves. 

From what has gone before it 
will be seen that it is not going to 
be as easy for Europe to secure 
funds in the United States as it 
was during the war. In competi- 
tion, Europe must expect to bid for 
what it requires, offer an attractive 
yield, and provide proper safe- 
guards for the principal involved. 
It must expect the closest investi- 
gation as to the use of credit and as 
to the ability and intention of bor- 
rowers to meet their obligations. 


Its loans must first of ali be on a 
sound business principle. 

After all, however, it must be re- 
membered that the burden of ar- 
ranging these loans does not rest 
entirely upon Europe. Loans that 
are made will be for the purpose of 
supporting our export trade quite as 
much as for any other purpose, and 
this will inevitably cause an active 
interest in the matter on our part. 
Public opinion does not seem to ap- 
preciate this fact just now. But it 
will appreciate it later on, particu- 
larly if, through its shortsighied- 
ness, it stands in the way of a big 
broad policy of help for Europe. 


Sound Americanism from Bankers 


By Hon. LAFAYETTE YOUNG 
Editor Des Moines Capital 


In this day of strikes in almost 
every known industry under the 
sun from blind broom makers to 


meat cutters, it is a refreshing thing. 


to read a resolution so sound in its 
Americanism as that passed by the 
American Institute of Banking, in 
convention at New Orleans. 

The American Institute of Bank- 
ing is a department of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, and both 
employes and officials are members. 
Its function is the education of its 
members and the banking fraternity 
generally in the principles of law 
and economics relating to banking. 

The resolution, in part, follows: 

“We believe in the equitable co- 
operation of employes and employ- 
ers and are opposed to all attempts 
to limit the individual initiative and 
curtail production, and, in so far 
as our profession is concerned, are 


unalterably opposed to any plan 
purporting to promote the material 
welfare of our members, individu- 
ally or collectively, on any other 
basis than that of efficiency, loyalty 
and unadulterated Americanism.” 

This expression is particularly re- 
freshing because during the war- 
inflated period bank clerks have not 
shared in any great measure the 
increases in salaries that have been 
given in other lines of business. 
We have not heard of bank clerks’ 
strikes, nor have we learned of any 
campaign to raise interest rates to 
meet salary expenses. Bank clerks 
and officials, as a whole, have been 
loyal, public spirited and patriotic. 

With our financial institutions, 
and the individuals making up the 
same imbued with the spirit ex- 
pressed in the above resolution, our 
country is safe. 


By Francis H. Sisson 


A Program of Larger Service 
for Trust Companies 


Vice-President Guaranty Trust Company, New York City 


Extracts from address delivered 
at Ninth Annual Banquet of the 
Trust Companies of the United 
States, held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, February 
20, 1920. 


S a natural reaction from the 
A cooperation 

and coordination demanded 

by the war and of the sub- 
ordination of all selfish interest for 
the achievement of victory, there 
has developed the world over pro- 
nounced class consciousness and ac- 
tivity. We witness labor function- 
ing as a class; we see the farmers 
functioning as a class; the shippers, 
manufacturers and, in fact, prac- 
tically every major element of our 
body politic functioning as a class. 
Each is seeking to protect its class 
interest in some manner, through 
some kind of organization, political 
or economic in character, by propa- 
ganda, threat and influence. 

In view of this far-reaching and 
rapidly growing movement, the 
thought naturally suggests itself 
that the trust companies of the 
United States also organize and co- 
ordinate their common interests— 
not, however, from merely selfish 
motives, but from the broad view- 
point of the economic welfare of 
the country, and, directly or in- 
directly, of all classes. In serving 
that larger interest will the trust 
companies best serve their own 
selfish interest. And, perhaps, thus 
they may help to awake the other 
factions and classes of our people 
to a realization of the fundamental 
truth that unselfish service is the 
most profitable self-service. 

We have heard and read the mul- 
tiplying platforms of labor, of in- 
ternationalists, and of other organ- 
ized classes, and I am tempted to 
propose a platform for the trust 
companies of America—a platform 
which will be built upon the basic 
principle that we believe the world 
war was fought to destroy autoc- 


racy for all time, and carried with 
it a larger significance than the 
mere dethroning of kings and the 
ending of reigns of royalty. It was 
a war to preserve democracy 
against autocracy in all its phases 
and places in our civilization. So 
today we should no more endure 
autocracy in Washington, for in- 
stance, than in Berlin; no more in 
labor councils than in capitalistic 
circles; no more among farmers 
than bankers. 

Such a platform should advocate 
just return, fair treatment, and 
proper voice in determining work- 
ing and living conditions for labor. 
But it should also demand as much 
from labor and drive home to labor 
the fact that labor cannot expect 
these results unless it stimulates pro- 
duction and gives a fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s wage; that labor 
cannot prosper at the expense of 
the majority of our people; that it 
cannot prosper unless it puts its 
shoulder to the wheel and helps 
every other class to prosper; that 
labor will defeat its own purpose 
and bring hardship upon itself and 
all other classes so long as it per- 
mits the country to suffer from 
under-production. 


Our ALARMING UNDER-PRODUCTION 


And the extent of our under- 
production may be indicated by a 
few facts relative to the output in 
basic materials during 1919. There 
were one hundred and thirty million 
tons less of bituminous coal mined 
last year than in 1918; there were 
twelve million tons less of anthra- 
cite coal produced than in 1918; 
nine million tons less of steel in- 
gots; more than five million bales 
less of cotton than in 1914; sev- 
enty-six million bushels less of 
wheat than in 1915; one hundred 
and forty million bushels less of 
corn than in 1917; more than nine 
hundred million pounds less of cop- 
per than in 1918; more than ten 
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million dollars less of gold than in 
1918, and more than four and three- 
quarter million dollars*less of silver 
than in 1918. 


Lasor Must INCREASE PRODUCTION 


It is patent from the statistics as 
to our own under-production which 
I just cited, that American workers 
must drive harder than they are 
today. Increased wages, granted 
to meet the high cost of living, have, 
generally speaking, lessened instead 
of increased production, and conse- 
quently have defeated their purpose 
by increasing the cost of living. No 
man should be underpaid, but pro- 
duction should be maintained, and 
not decreased with increased wages. 

Strikes have been epidemic. 
From June, 1919, to the first of this 
year there were brought before the 
United States Department of Labor 
for settlement 260 strikes and 259 
labor disputes. During the week of 
February 7th of this year there 
were seventy-seven such cases pend- 
ing before the Department. Yet, 
the average union wage scales per 
hour in the general trades in 1919 
were ‘17 per cent. higher than in 
1918; 55 per cent. higher than in 
1913, and 72 per cent. higher than 
in 1907. Regular full-time weekly 
earnings in 1919 were 48 per cent. 
more than those of 1913, and 61 
per cent. in excess of those of 1907. 
But regular hours of labor per week 
in 1919 were 5 per cent. less than in 
1918, and 8 per cent. less than in 
1907. 

It is significant to note, in this 
connection, and labor should pon- 
der the fact, that a few days ago 
four large farmers’ organizations 
prepared a memorial to Congress 
in which it was stated: 

“Those who believe that labor 
has an inherent right to organize a 
strike believe that such organiza- 
tions have a right to starve the 
people of the cities to death, on the 
one hand, and to destroy the prop- 
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erty of the farmers, on the other. 
No such right has ever existed, and 
no such right exists now. It is 
economically unsound, and_ the 
American people can and will work 
some other method for the settle- 
ment of such controversies. No set 
of men has ever had the moral or 
legal right to destroy property or 
cause suffering by combining to- 
gether, and the welfare of all the 
people must ever remain superior to 
that of any class or group of 
people.” 


Lasor SEEKS CONTROL oF LEGIS- 
LATIVE MACHINERY 


That declaration embodies the 
fundamental principle upon which 
this nation was established, and by 
implication, but none the less ef- 
fectively, strips from a certain ele- 
ment of labor its cloak of so-called 
“democratization of industry” and 
reveals its autocratic ambitions. 
This is all the more timely in view 
of the plans recently formulated by 
a committee of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for a nation-wide, 
aggressive political campaign by or- 
ganized labor to control Congress 
and elect national and state officials 
friendly to such labor. 

Were capitalistic interests to un- 
dertake such a campaign there 
would be a revolution. Yet, organ- 
ized labor is.merely seeking indus- 
trial democracy—a democracy ex- 
emplified in the so-called Plumb 
plan to nationalize the railroads for 
the particular benefit of the railroad 
brotherhoods. 


PARAMOUNT ISSUE OF RAILROAD 
PROBLEM 


The platform of the trust com- 
panies should direct the attention 
of Congress and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission — as an 
agency through which the forth- 
coming railroad legislation enacted 
by Congress will be administered— 
to the fact that in seeking a satis- 
factory solution of the transporta- 
tion problem the paramount issue 
is not what the brotherhoods, the 
railway executives, the bankers, or 
the shippers want, but solely what 
the public must have; namely, 
soundly managed, sanely regulated, 
and efficiently, economically oper- 
ated railroads. 

The railroad plank in the trust 


companies’ platform should make 
clear to all classes and interests 
that the continued prosperity of the 
nation is contingent upon the public 
obtaining that kind of service—and 
as soon as possible. The railroads 
must be allowed to earn enough to 
provide it. And in order to provide 
that service the railroads will be 
compelled not only to equip them- 
selves efficiently but also to expand 
their facilities. 

Adequate transportation cannot 
be obtained without credit; credit 
cannot be secured without fair 
earning power; earning power can- 
not be sufficient without fair rates 
and just regulation. 

The railroad plank of our plat- 
form should emphasize the fact that 
government operation of the car- 
riers has been a failure—a very 
costly failure. But private owner- 
ship and operation from now on 
must be more successful than ever 
before. If we are to escape the 
disaster of having the roads revert 
to government control and the tri- 
umph of such a scheme as the 
Plumb plan, which would impose a 
tremendous tax burden on the na- 
tion—already too heavily taxed— 
for the especial benefit of about 2 
per cent. of our people, there must 
be far better administration and 
operation of the railroads than the 
government afforded and the roads 
had in the past. But, above all, the 
railroads must be given a fairer op- 
portunity to serve the public more 
satisfactorily than they have ever 
before enjoyed. 

Congress must provide adequate 
and just legislation; the Interstate 
Commerce Commission must permit 


‘ living, and not starvation rates, and 


the government must grant a loan 
sufficiently large to enable railroads 
to equip themselves properly to 
handle the commerce of the country. 
If these things are done, the invest- 
ing public will provide the means 
for the needed expansion of rail- 
road facilities in the future, because 
the capital required for such pro- 
spective development will be at- 
tracted to the railroad business, and 
not, as today, driven away from it. 

In brief, our railroad plank 
should insist upon having the rail- 
roads taken out of the field of ex- 
ploitation into that of sound eco- 
nomics. They present a business 
problem to a business people, and 
should be accorded a solution con- 


ceived and worked out in the same 
spirit as our banking system. 


PROPER PROTECTION ABROAD FOR 
Our DOLLARS 


The trust company platform 
should advocate government recog- 
nition of the fact that we cannot 
expect American dollars to seek 
employment and investment abroad 
unless they are accorded the protec- 
tion of the American flag and the 
United States Government. 

Our banks cannot afford the 
American people adequate foreign 
investment service; they should 
have the complete support and co- 
operation of our government, and 
our investors in foreign securities 
should depend on the moral backing 
of our government to protect them. 
American lives and American prop- 
erty should be safe around the 
world. 

A policy of economic and finan- 
cial imperialism on the part of the 
United States Government should 
not be tolerated, for such a policy 
would inevitably lead sooner or later 
to political imperialism, and that 
would be fatal not only to our gov- 
ernment but also to the interest of 
our foreign investors. But the gov- 
ernment’s moral support should be 
granted freely to our citizens legit- 
imately engaged in developing the 
resources and industries of other 
countries by means of American 
capital and labor. 


CONSERVATION OF CREDIT 
RESOURCES 


The trust companies’ platform 
should endeavor to impress upon 
the American people the full signifi- 
cance of the exchange situation and 
the barrier it creates abroad against 
our products—an invisible tariff 
that is higher than any tariff before 
the war. 

The platform would point out to 
those who derive joy from this state 
of affairs, because Europe’s increas- 
ing inability to buy our products at 
prohibitory prices may throw upon 
our home market quantities of 
goods that would otherwise be ex- 
ported, and thereby redrce some 
prices temporarily, that they forget 
that a precipitate decline in prices 
of commodities generally would be 
disastrous; that a rapidly falling 
market for farm products, for in- 
stance, would mean demoralization 
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in our agricultural industry, which 
is our basic industry, and that 
would inevitably react unfavorably 
upon all business in the country. It 
would undermine confidence in the 
progress of trade and naturally 
lower production, slow down our 
industrial machinery, and cause 
widespread unemployment. Event- 
ually we should find ourselves in a 
worse predicament by far than the 
existing one of high prices. 

Greater production and less con- 
sumption afford the only true solu- 
tion of the high cost of living prob- 
lem. But, with a world-wide 
scarcity of all essentials, Europe 
must be enabled to increase her pro- 
duction vastly or there will not be 
enough of the necessaries of life to 
meet demands. And Europe cannot 
accomplish that feat unless she can 
obtain adequate quantities of food, 
fuel, raw materials, and machinery 
in this country, particularly during 
this critical period. 


EITHER CONSERVATION OF CREDIT 
OR More ExPANSION 


Our platform would lay stress 
upon the imperative need for the 
conservation of our credit resources 
and for the diverting of capital and 
credit from speculative, unneces- 
sary ventures to legitimate, essen- 


tial business. It should advocate 
the strictest economy on the part of 
the government and the adoption of 
a proper budget system. 
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Must Licguten Tax BurRDEN 


In this proposed platform, the 
trust companies should strive to 
make Congress realize that if we 
are to speed up industry to the pro- 
ductive capacity demanded in this 
critical period, the unjust and oner- 
ous taxation now imposed on busi- 
ness interests and capital must be 
lightened. To continue during 
peace times the taxation of business 
profits on a war basis will inevitably 
injure business and industry beyond 
reparation. 

The claims of labor cannot be 
satisfied if business is to be indefi- 
nitely burdened as at present with 
taxes so high as to retard enter- 
prise and production. Nothing can 
help solve the present unstable so- 
cial conditions better than largely in- 
creased production, but business 
concerns cannot be expected to ac- 
cept the hazards of extensive ex- 
pansion and at the same time pay 
to the Government a large propor- 
tion of their profits in the form of 
excess profits and income taxes. 

Based on the estimates of the ad- 
ministration, approximately 35 per 
cent. of the cost of the war has been 
borne by current taxation. This 
is a greater amount than the origi- 
nal program called for, and is due 
largely to the ease with which a leg- 
islative body may increase the rates 
of taxation on incomes without real- 
izing the ultimate effect of the high 
assessment. To continue to raise 
such enormous sums of revenue by 
means of an assessment on incomes 
will place a greater burden on pos- 
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terity by impeding the industrial 
growth of the country than would 
the passing to them of a larger con- 
tribution to the war debt than is 
now contemplated. 


Fair TREATMENT FOR UTILITIES 


Finally, the platform of the trust, 
companies should demand that state 
and local authorities accord public 
utilities fair treatment and not ex- 
pect to get greater and better serv- 
ice from them while denying them 
a living wage for that service, while 
compelling the transportation lines, 
for instance, to operate on a two 
and a half cent nickel basis. 

The trust companies of the 
United States should do all in their 
power to help make the public un- 
derstand these great economic prob- 
lems and stimulate a demand for a 
sound, satisfactory solution of them. 
That should be the motive for and 
guiding spirit of the closer and 
more unified cooperation of the trust 
companies of the country. They 
have a very important economic 
function to perform in our modern 
civilization. They also have an 
equally important educational mis- 
sion before them, and they have, in 
common with other financial institu- 
tions, the greatest opportunity in 
their history to perform an invalua- 
ble service to the public. Let us 
seize that opportunity and make the 
best of it—for the sake of enlight- 
ened selfishness, a selfishness that is 
served best when it serves others 
most. 


What of the Future? 


Extracts from the address of Toast- 
master at the Ninth Annual Banquet of 
the Trust Companies of the United 
States, held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, February 20, 1920. 


We seem to be drifting along in 
a fool’s paradise, trusting and hop- 
ing in our optimism that everything 
will come out right, but no one 
knowing the justification therefor, 
unless it may be the unquestioned 
financial strength and prosperity of 
our country; both of which condi- 
tions, however, are being and will 


By Uzat H. McCarter 


President Fidelity Trust Co., Newark, N. J. 


be continued to be subjected to an 
ever-increasing strain. 

The foreign market for our man- 
ufactured goods is practically now 
closed against us, and it is the pol- 
icy of the banks in this vicinity, I 
am informed, that loans upon ware- 
house receipts will be very much 
curtailed ; it will be forcing the sale 
of the stored commodities and thus 
it is hoped that the price of goods 
may be reduced to normal levels. 

Many students of economics feel 
as though wages have not quite 


reached their maximum. I feel that 
prices cannot materially be reduced 
until and unless labor, which com- 
prises nearly 70 per cent. of the 
commodity price, is reduced to a 
normal basis. And it is a generally 
accepted theory that wages will not 
come down until they are forced 
down by hard times. 

No friend of organized labor or 
of individual effort will attempt to 
justify the working man taking ad- 
vantage of his country’s or his city’s 


(Continued on page 548) 


The Employment Department 


By P. E. Hathaway 


Manager Employment and Welfare Department, 


(Extracts from address deliv- 
ered at First Mid-Winter Confer- 
ence of the Trust Companies of the 
United States, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, Friday, 
February 20, 1920. The subject 
matter of this address should be 
read in conjunction with the article 
by Mr. Hathaway, which appeared 
in the November, 1919, issue of the 
JOURNAL. ) 


HE pleasure which is mine in 

having been allowed the 

privilege of opening this dis- 

cussion is accentuated by my 
firm belief that we are entering 
upon a phase of activity in our gen- 
eral scheme of things which will do 
much to place our institutions, as 
regards their personnel, on a higher 
basis and, as a consequence, enable 
us to render more and more to our 
clients that efficient service which, 
in my judgment, is the greatest 
factor in the cementing of cordial 
relationships between a bank and 
its clients—a relationship which 
goes farther than any other in 
making for the success of the or- 
ganization we here have the honor 
to represent. 

Along industrial lines, in partic- 
ular, great progress has been made 
in employment, welfare and educa- 
tional work during the past few 
years. 

Confidence is, of course, the 
prime factor in eliminating labor 
troubles, and the old-time contact 
was such as to develop and to hold 
confidence. In the remarkable 
growth and expansion of business, 
this point of contact had been lost 
and confidence had diminished un- 
til it had about reached the vanish- 
ing point. Attention had been cen- 
tered upon the mechanical and 
financial side of business—and the 
human side left to take what course 
it would or could. 

Recognizing this condition, sev- 
eral concerns a few years ago de- 
cided that this was a matter which 
warranted their most earnest and 
careful attention—and took the first 


Northern Trust Company, Chicago, III. 


steps in the organization of em- 
ployment departments as the best 
means of meeting this condition. 
This office, at the start, acted simply 
as a clearing house in employing 
workers for jobs in about the same 
way as a purchasing agent handles 
his work of supplying machines and 
materials. From this small begin- 
ning has developed the employment 
office as we know it today. 

Handling the help is not merely 
the problem of the big employer. 
It is the problem of everyone who 
has to get service from his asso- 
ciates. Some men succeed at it; 
others fail. It is difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to tell why, but it is 
safe to say that when a balance is 
struck between the man who wants 
service and the man who can ren- 
der it, when the one who gives and 
the one who takes are (both) satis- 
fied, we have genuine, enthusiastic 
service. 

Now as to where the employment 
office really fits, what it stands for 
and what it aims to accomplish in 
the way of finding a remedy for un- 
satisfactory conditions, such as in- 
sufficient production, large labor 
turn-over, poorly selected and 
poorly trained employes: 


First—use special care in select- 
ing employes, getting experienced 
help when possible. 

Second—careful study in train- 
ing the new employe in his work 
in his division and point out its re- 
lation to the department and the 
bank as a whole. 

Third—see that he is properly in- 
troduced in the office and made to 
feel at home. ; 

Fourth—pay him a fair rate. 

Fifth—see that the department 
or division manager is in sympathy 
with the work you are trying to do. 

Sixth—give everyone a place 
where he can get a hearty lunch, 
smoke and talk with his fellows. 

Seventh—make the worker un- 
derstand that he is welcome to come 
to you at any time with suggestions 
or complaints. ' 
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Eighth—make sure that the road 
to a better position, the promotion 
road, is always cleared and open 
for those who are earnestly trying 
to get ahead. 

And last—we must make it our 
business, first, last and all the time, 
to win and to keep the man’s con- 
fidence. 

There has been, and is, among 
some bankers a tendency to belittle 
the necessity for, or the desirability 
of, establishing an employment de- 
partment along modern, up-to-date 
lines. The claim is made that the 
employment office is not a producer. 
This is poor reasoning, of course; 
the man who saves you $50 a year 
is of as much service to you as the 
man who produces the same 
amount. The work of the depart- 
ment in carefully culling its candi- 
dates for employment and the facil- 
ities it provides for checking up on 
all applicants will eventually result 
in the building up of a staff which 
shall be as nearly 100 per cent. effi- 
cient as mortals can be made. This 
will mean better service and that, 
in turn, means satisfied and pleased 
customers. 

When you have begun to feel— 
and there is an intangible something 
which makes you feel and know 
things of this kind—that your 
clients, a majority of them at least, 
realize that they are getting the 
best service from you and your men 
—you have established the greatest 
advertising medium that any bank 
can possibly acquire—a medium 
that does not stop with one edition 
or one issue, but circulates day in 
and day out and carries the story of 
your service into places you pos- 
sibly have never dreamed of reach- 
ing. A little attention, a small 
service rendered, may produce re- 
sults which a high-priced paper in- 
vestment could not begin to ap- 
proach. 

There is one thing that, in my 
experience, has been of good ad- 
vertising value to us: We all of us 
have received telephone calls and let- 
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ters from other institutions—not all 
banks by any means—who are look- 
ing for new men. Such of these as 
we cannot satisfy at once, we file 
and very often can earn the good 
will of an applicant whom we cannot 
use by bringing him into touch with 
someone who needs help in a posi- 
tion the applicant is fully qualified 
to fill. This promotes good feeling 
amongst ourselves, the institution, 
and the applicant. On first taking 
up my duties with the Northern 
Trust Company, I found that as our 
customers began to realize that we 
were equipped with an organized 
employment department, they came 
to us for help. I felt at first a little 
inclined to take the position—nat- 
urally enough, perhaps—that my 
services were fully requisitioned by 
my bank and that our customers 
should handle their own employ- 
ment problems. As I advanced 
further into the work, the idea came 
to me that the large surplus of ap- 
plicants not used by us could, with 
very little extra work, be used to 
advantage in helping our clients, 
and by this method of advertising, 
for it is nothing else, help our- 
selves. This, of course, applies for 


the most part to customers whose 
activities are not sufficiently large 


to warrant the establishment of an 
employment department of their 
own but whose connections with 
our institution are such as to merit 
all the attention we can give them. 

In order to establish a basis for 
comment and criticism in the dis- 
cussion which is to follow, it will be 
necessary for me to tell you some- 
thing of our work in the Northern 
Trust Company of Chicago. I do 
it with apologies, and for the sole 
reason that it is work with which I 
am familiar. 

First of all, the interviewing of 
applicants—I was surprised to find, 
when I came to figure it up, that 
during the year over seven times 
the number of our staff had been 
interviewed. Entirely apart from 
the importance of the interview it- 
self in regard to the proper selec- 
tion of employes, I wonder if we 
fully appreciate the advertising 
medium which is ours, in meeting 
and talking (often intimately) with 
those hundreds of men and women; 
of course, we cannot hire them all, 
but we can treat them in such a way 
that they will go out with a kindly 
feeling in their hearts for the in- 


stitution which we serve, a con- 
sciousness of courteous, consider- 
ate treatment, and a knowledge that 
they are welcome to come again at 
any time. 

Thousands of dollars are spent 
each year for advertising purposes. 
I wonder if the human agency has 
not been too much overlooked. 

Applicants for work may be 
divided into three classes: 

First—those who can be used at 
once. 

Second—those who cannot be 
used at present but whose experi- 
ence and qualifications are such as 
to make them good prospects—to 
be used later, and 

Third—those whom we cannot 
use at all. 

In the first two cases the regular 
form of application is filled out, 
reference letters sent, and the file 
completed. In the third class we 
sometimes take the name, address 
and telephone number, and it has 
been possible in many cases for us 
to put the applicant in touch with 
other positions that come under 
our observation. But in every case 
it is Our purpose and endeavor to 
make a friend of each applicant and 
to send him away feeling glad that 
he came. I am going to make the 
assertion that we have been suc- 
cessful in doing this, and could cite 
several instances which would seem 
to prove my assertion. 

Once an applicant has been se- 
lected, he is sent to the bank’s 
physician for his medical examina- 
tion and is told to report for work 
on a certain date. On that day he 
comes to the employment office, is 
assigned his locker, files his applica- 
tion for a bond, and is turned over 
to the chief clerk of the department 
in which he is to work, who intro- 
duces him to those with whom he 
will come in contact, and instructs 
him in his work. 

From this time on the matter of 
training the new employe, not only 
in his particular post, but also for 
the job next ahead, is, I believe, a 
most important one—one which 
merits our most careful thought and 
study and which warrants us in 
making more and more determined 
efforts, as the weeks go by, in fill- 
ing vacancies from within the or- 
ganization rather than from with- 
out, whenever possible. By so do- 
ing, we accomplish two results— 
each very much to be desired; first, 
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it brings to the post a man already 
familiar with the work of the bank; 
and, second, it helps to solve the 
“blank wall” problem for the man 
who feels that he is in a rut. Fur- 
thermore, the successful working 
out of promotions from within the 
organization will demonstrate be- 
yond question the value and ef- 
fectiveness of the employment de- 
partment. It will show a careful 
selection of material, the proper 
training of the right man for the 
right place, and an ability to hold 
fast to the men and women most 
worth while. We hear a great deal 
these days about systems of promo- 
tion, but I believe that once we are 
thoroughly awake to the import- 
ance and necessity of the proper 
training of our employes, then a 
system of promotion will take care 
of itself. 

In conjunction with the employ- 
ment department and under its 
manager should be all welfare ac- 
tivities. I will simply mention some 
of our activities along this line: 

Pension and Insurance. 

Physician’s Services. 

Visits in Home. 

Coal Purchases. 

Christmas Reductions. 

Junior School. 

Outside Courses. 

Group Meetings. 

Rest Room—Cafeteria. 

Dance Hall. 

Dancing and Card Parties. 

Pool and Billiards. 

Bowling. 

Theatre and Lecture Tickets. 

Quoits. 

Library. 

Savings and Loan Association. 

Six per cent. Interest on Savings. 

In carrying out this work, there 
is, of course, the greatest need for 
care and tact, especially among men 
and women of the type to be found 
in our banking institution. If we 
can succeed in making all under- 
stand that whatever aid is rendered 
is done with the idea of sharing 
rather than giving, most of the dif- 
ficulties will disappear. 

What I have said here may place 
me at variance with some of you, 
and I have rather fostered the hope 
that this might be so in a certain 
degree. We have inaugurated the 
discussion of a subject that is new 
to us but which opens up a field 
well worthy of consideration. 


Three Weeks of Food Drafts 


r \HE system of food drafts for 
certain sections of Europe 
considered to be in acute 
need of subsistence has been 

in operation for several weeks with 

eratifying results. Banking coop- 
eration in this highly practical plan 
for affording relief has been wide- 
spread. With so promising a start, 
the prospects are that the system 
will become more and more effec- 
tive as time goes on, added publi- 
city and an increasing understand- 
ing of the system, its workings and 
its benefits all making to this end. 

Three weeks after the distribu- 
tion of circulars explaining the 
plan to members of the American 
Bankers Association, 2,000 banking 
institutions applied for supplies of 
drafts which call for the delivery of 
$10 or $50 food packages to recip- 
ients in Europe. 

A summary of sales for the first 
three weeks of the operation of the 
plan follows: 

Ordinary $10 packages....... 5,311 

Ordinary $50 packages....... 2.612 


Kosher $10 packages......... 
Kosher $50 packages......... 


The money value of the drafts 
for these packages sold through the 
banks amounts to $206,110. In 
all, 6,327 drafts were handled. 

The sales of drafts through this 
period were in increasingly larger 
quantities day by day. On the last 
day covered by this summary, Feb- 
ruary 19, 609 drafts were sold for 
a total of $21,504.15. Of the 5,311 
ordinary $10 packages, 2,248 were 
for delivery at the Hamburg ware- 
house; 1,781 at Vienna, 834 at Buda- 
pest, 258 at Warsaw and 190 at 
Prague. Of the ordinary $50 pack- 
ages, 1,364 were for Vienna, 587 
for Hamburg, 250 for Budapest, 
221 for Warsaw and 190 for 
Prague. The $10 Kosher packages 
were distributed as follows: Buda- 
pest, 429; Warsaw, 358; Vienna, 
276; Hamburg, 234, and Prague, 
28. Of the $50 Kosher packages, 
73 went to Budapest, 44 to Vienna, 
32 to Hamburg, 31 to Warsaw and 
3to Prague. The average value of 
the draft has been about $31.50. 

If desired, the drafts can be made 


By W. F. Collins 


Secretary Commerce and Marine Committee 


out for general relief, and a con- 
siderable number of large contribu- 
tions have been received for such 
relief. 

One of the first of these general 
relief food-drafts was purchased by 
the National Polish Commission of 
America for $10,000 and forwarded 
to the president of the Polish 
Republic. General relief “food- 
drafts” for Austria totalling $27,- 
500 were also purchased during the 
first few days. 

Regarding American banking co- 
operation in all this, the response 
following the circularizing of Amer- 
ican Bankers Association members 
has been most significant. Not 
only are banking institutions in 
large numbers handling drafts, and 
in the great majority of cases 
without compensation to them- 
selves, but a very large number 
have given generous advertising 
to the plan both in the regulation 
space used by the banking in- 
stitutions in various publications 
and in special displays. Many 
banks are using lobby posters and 
window cards relative to the plan, 
furnished by themselves or by the 
Relief Administration, and a fre- 
quent feature of this card and pub- 
lication advertising is notice of the 
fact that the plan has been indorsed 
by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. This indorsement was given 
after favorable consideration had 
been accorded the plan by the Com- 
merce and Marine Committee of the 
Association. Additional support 
for the plan is evidenced by such 
bulletins as that issued by the Cali- 
fornia Bankers Association asking 
member banks to make the plan 
known to the people through the 
local papers and emphasizing the 
point that the individual bank is 
assisting in every way without mak- 
ing a charge for its services. It also 
was suggested that bank employees 
be requested to read carefully lit- 
erature explanatory of the plan so 
that they might be fully informed 
as to details. 

In line with the American Bank- 
ers Association cooperation in the 
plan evidenced from the first, Presi- 
dent Richard S. Hawes of the As- 
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sociation sent out by letter and tele- 
gram, on February 9, the following 
message to each member of the 
Federal Legislative Council of the 
Association : 


“Urge you make every effort to enlist 
forceful be cooperation in Ameri- 
can Relief Administration food draft 
plan. Initial response leading banks ex- 
cellent, but intensive campaign required. 
Urge you communicate immediately with 
bankers your state, asking full coopera- 
tion in plan and all possible publicity. 
Imperative to have applications for food 
draft books made immediately to Relief 
Administration, 115 Broadway, New 
York. Suggest interesting depositors, 
especially industrial concerns with for- 
eign-born help. Please report Associa- 
tion offices success efforts. Association 
has indorsed plan, cooperation essen- 
tial, deeply interested in its success per- 
sonally. 

Ricuarp S. Hawes, 
President.” 


The response to this message was 
immediate from all over the coun- 
try, members of the Council appris- 
ing President Hawes by telegram 
and letter that they were reinforc- 
ing his efforts. 

Part of the plan, as developed 
in Europe, has been to have printed 
and distributed postcards which can 
be mailed to relatives or friends in 
America requesting the purchase of 
food drafts. Within ten days of 
the announcement of the plan in 
Vienna, 100,000 of these cards were 
distributed. 

A cable from Vienna received 
by the American Relief Adminis- 
tration in New York February 19, 
reads as follows: 


“Today the crown is worth less than 
half accent. There is no coal, and street 
cars have stopped running. People walk 
miles to work, hungry and badly clad. 
Vienna is a picture of desolate, almost 
hopeless misery. Last fall 225,000 was 
a fair estimate of undernourished chil- 
drenin Vienna. Today we believe 300,000 
would be more correct. We are in- 
formed confidentially that city has only 
sufficient foodstuffs to last one month 
even at present starvation rations. Don’t 
want you to believe we are sensational- 
ists, but if you could see the endless lines 
of people, including even old women 
and little children, trudging into Vienna 
through slush and snow, bent down un- 
der huge loads strapped on their backs, 
could see pinched, sallow faces in our 
kitchens, you would wonder how human 
endurance could stand up under such a 
strain.” 
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Through Bankers’ Eyes 


What Conditions in Various Parts of the Country 
Look Like, As Reported by Representative Bankers 


Vi bankers, calling at 
the general offices of the 
American Bankers Associa- 

tion in New York, have 
been asked to express their views as 
to conditions in the sections from 
which they come. The resulting 
opinions are both interesting and 
varied. 


J. B. McCarcar, V1cE-PRESIDENT 
THE Crocker NATIONAL BANK, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

“Conditions in California are 
easier, I believe, than they are else- 
where in the United States. We 
did not have the greatly increased 
activities through the war experi- 
enced by some other sections, and 
we have therefore not had a cor- 
responding drop. Last year was a 
very prosperous one, our crops be- 
ing unusually large and with high- 
est prices.” 


JosepH G. Brown, PRESIDENT 
Citizens NATIONAL Bank, RAL- 
EIGH, N. C. 

“Our people are in very good con- 
dition. Cotton and tobacco are 
bringing good prices, and the farm- 
ers are in better shape than they 
have ever been. 

“Many of them are buying addi- 
tional land and practically all im- 
proving their living conditions.” 


C. J. BELL, PRESIDENT AMERICAN 
SECURITY AND Trust Co., WaAsH- 
incTON, D. C. 

“The barikers of Washington are 
looking forward to having the an- 
nual convention of the American 
Bankers Association in that city 
next October, and we believe there 
is enough of sufficient interest at the 
National Capital to insure the mem- 
bers that the time will not hang 
heavily on their hands.” 


Rosert D. Kent, MERCHANTS 
Bank, Passaic, N. J. 

“Business conditions in the city 
of Passaic are good. There is a 
scarcity of labor and, of course, 
high wages, but hesitation is felt in 
the matter of large engagements for 
the future, and a _ conservative 


course to fall in line with the gen- 
eral effort to bring about necessary 
deflation is thought advisable.” 


Joun L. Hamitton, PRESIDENT 
EQUITABLE SECURITIES Co., CoLUM- 
Bus, OHI0; Ex-PRESIDENT AMER- 
ICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 

“Business is very good in our sec- 
tion of the country. Deposits are 
increasing and the manufacturing 
interests are running fo full extent. 
We are organizing and developing 
an export club; not only for the pur- 
pose of studying foreign conditions, 
but the local conditions as well, and 
it is astonishing how little the aver- 
age individual knows about trade 
conditions. It is safe to say that 
90 per cent. of them do not know 
that they are personally interested 
in this development, and it is work- 
ing towards this end that we have 
our organization.” 


Frep. W. ELtswortH, VICE- 
PRESIDENT HiperNIA BANK & 
Trust Co., NEw Or eans, La. 
MEMBER COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC- 
1Ty, TRuST CoMPANY SECTION. 

“The commercial, industrial and 
financial development of New Or- 


leans has been greater during the 
past two years than ever iti any sim- 
ilar period in the city’s history. Ex- 
ports and imports are increasing 
rapidly, and again New Orleans has 
taken its position as second port of 
the United States. The large im- 
provements along the river front are 
continuing, so as to adequately take 
care of the increasing international 
business which New Orleans is 
handling for the Mississippi Valley, 
South America and the Orient.” 


F. H. Fries, PRESIDENT WACHO- 
viA BANK AND TRusT COMPANY, 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 

“The general conditions in our 
section of the country are excellent; 
agricultural crops are fine, and the 
prices are good. Manufacturers 
are prosperous, and as far as we can 
see everything is in fine condition.” 


HERBERT A. RHOADES, PRESIDENT, 
DorcHESTER Trust Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

“While money is tight, conditions 
seem to be improving a little with 
us. Our customers seem to want 
to enlarge their lines, but the gen- 
eral tendency is to hold them down.” 


Monopoly or Democracy 


To the Suburban and Country 
Bankers of the United States: 

The life or death of your busi- 
ness is at stake. 

1. U.S. Senate Bill 170, limit- 
ing Branch Banking to large cities, 


has passed the Senate. The House 
Committee approved the bill, then 
by reconsideration, seven to three, 
disapproved of it. “Jt is still under 
consideration.” 

2. Senate Bill 3772 is also be- 
fore the Senate, permitting Branch 
Banking in cities of 100,000 and 
over. 

Note. Both of these bills are un- 
doubtedly but an entering wedge to 
Canadianize our whole banking system. 
Canada has some seventeen central banks 


and over 4,000 branches. Canadian 
progress is dead as compared with ours. 
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Its cream-skimming Banking System in 
Canada is undoubtedly the great under- 
lying cause. I hold ample proof from 
high Canadian sources. 

If the independent bankers of the 
United States value their life, as 
well as the upbuilding of this na- 
tion, they will protest to their sena- 
tors and representatives to throttle 
S. 170 and S. 3772 and all other 
bills of a like nature, as a menace 
to our progress as a whole. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion voted against “Branch Bank- 
ing in any form” with but two dis- 
senting voices. 

Bankers, awake to your peril. 
Act promptly. 


ANDREW J. FRAME, Ex-Chairman 
Country Bankers Conference. 


TH 


Legal Department 


Thomas B. Paton, 


General Counsel 


Deliveries of Goods Covered by Negotiable 
Warehouse Collateral 


through the American Ware- 

housemen’s Association, is to 

the effect that the practice is 
not infrequent, where loans have 
been made by banks upon the se- 
curity of negotiable warehouse re- 
ceipts, for warehousemen to deliver 
goods upon a letter of authority 
from the bank holding the receipt, 
in which letter the bank agrees to 
indorse the delivery on the receipt, 
without the actual production and 
cancellation of the receipt or in- 
dorsement thereon in case of partial 
delivery. A negotiable receipt, for 
example, is issued for 100 cases of 
eggs and is pledged with a bank as 
collateral. The depositor desires to 
remove ten of the cases and. the 
bank, which consents, will write a 
letter authorizing the warehouse- 
man to deliver ten cases, upon 
which the warehouseman will make 
delivery, without requiring produc- 
tion of the receipt. This practice, 
doubtless, has come into existence 
because it is a more convenient 
method of obtaining the goods than 
that of producing the original re- 
ceipt. The borrower and the ware- 
houseman, for example, may be lo- 
cated in one city, and the bank in 
another or, whatever the location, 
it is probably more convenient to 
obtain delivery through a mere let- 
ter of authority than by obtaining 
the receipt from the bank for the 
purpose of presenting it to the 
warehouseman for indorsement 
whenever a partial delivery of the 
goods is desired. 

But in delivering the goods with- 
out requiring surrender or making 
indorsement upon a negotiable re- 
ceipt, the warehouseman incurs 
dangers, of which probably he is 
not fully aware, by reason of the 
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provisions of the Uniform Ware- 
house Receipts Act which has been 
passed in nearly all the states. 
These provisions impose not only 
a civil, but a criminal responsibility 
for unauthorized deliveries. 
Under Sections 11 and 12 of the 
Warehouse Receipts Act, where a 
warehouseman delivers goods for 
which he has issued a negotiable 
receipt and fails to take up and can- 
cel the receipt, or delivers part of 
the goods, and fails either to take 
up and cancel the receipt or to place 
plainly upon it a statement of what 
goods or packages have been de- 
livered, he is made liable to a pur- 
chaser for value of the negotiable 
receipt for the value thereof and 
possibly additional damages, ex- 
cept in cases where the goods are 
sold and delivered to satisfy the 
warehouseman’s lien or because of 
their perishable or hazardous na- 
ture. This civil liability is one 
which he may be willing to risk 
on faith of the letter of authority 
from the bank which holds the re- 
ceipt as collateral. But such let- 
ter does not exempt him from the 
criminal penalty provided by Sec- 
tion 54 of the Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act which is as follows: 
“A warehouseman, or any officer, 
agent, or servant of a warehouseman 
who delivers goods out of the posses- 
sion of such warehouseman, knowing 
that a negotiable receipt the negotiation 
of which would transfer the right to 
the possession of such goods is out- 
standing and uncancelled, without ob- 
taining the possession of such receipt 
at or before the time of such delivery, 
shall, except in the cases provided for 
in Sections 14 and 36, be found guilty 
of a crime, and upon conviction shall 
be punished for each offense by im- 
prisonment not exceeding one year, or 


by a fine not exceeding $1,000, or by 
both.” 


The exceptional cases provided in 
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Section 14 are where a negotiable 
receipt has been lost or destroyed 
and the goods are delivered upon 
a court order and in Section 36 
where the goods are sold to satisfy 
the warehouseman’s lien or because 
of their hazardous or perishable 
nature. 

In view of the dangers attendant 
upon the practice of delivering 
goods represented by negotiable re- 
ceipts contrary to the requirements 
of the Uniform Warehouse Receipts 
Act and in the belief that the provi- 
sions of that act are not fully known 
or appreciated by many warehouse- 
men and bankers, the attention of 
our members is called to the subject. 
The officials of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association suggest that 
in any case where it is desired 
to obviate the necessity of produc- 
ing and surrendering a warehouse 
receipt, held by a bank as collateral, 
the non-negotiable form of ware- 
house receipt issued directly to the 
bank should be utilized; that is to 
say, where a borrower desires a loan 
upon his goods placed in a ware- 
house, he can procure the issue of 
a non-negotiable receipt directly to 
the bank, which will afford the same 
degree of security, and deliveries 
can then safely be made upon letters 
of authorization from the bank 
without production or surrender of 
the original receipt. 

Many banks who have given the 
matter some study prefer to make 
loans on non-negotiable receipts in 
their name rather than on negoti- 
able receipts in the name of the 
merchants, as giving them better 
protection, and this obviates the 
trouble and risk of sending nego- 
tiable receipts to the office of the 
warehouseman for endorsement or 
cancellation which must be done if 
the laws are observed. 
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Bills in 66th Congress Affecting Banks 


N February 9, 1920, Di- 
() gest No. 4 was issued under 

the auspices of the Com- 

mittee on Federal Legisla- 
tion, for use of the Federal Legis- 
lative Council, containing the full 
text of bills passed and digest of 
bills pending in the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress affecting banks, showing 
status to that date. A skeleton out- 
line of the contents of that Digest 
which will serve merely as an index 
is given below for the information of 
members, which is followed by di- 
gest of bills affecting banks intro- 
duced in Congress since the issue of 
and not contained in Digest No. 4, 
up to and including February 23. 


BILLS PASSED 


in Digest No. 4, 
February 9, 1920) 


Investments by national banks in cor- 
pdrations to conduct foreign financial 
operations—Public No. 48, 66th Con- 
gress. Approved Sept. 17, 1919. 
Amends Section 25 of Federal Reserve 
Act. 

Limit of loans and indebtedness of 
national banks—Public No. 62, 66th 
Congress. Approved Oct. 22, 1919. 
Amends Sections 5200 and 5202 Revised 
Statutes. 

Federal corporations for foreign 
banking—Public No. 106, 66th Congress. 
Approved Dec. 24, 1919. (The Edge 
Bill.) Amends Federal Reserve Act. 

Gold certificates—Legal tender—Pub- 
lic No. 103, 66th Congress. Approved 
Dec. 24, 1919. 

Written or engraved signatures to 
circulating notes—Public No. 110, 66th 
Congress. Approved Jan. 13, 1920. 


BILLS PENDING 


in Digest No. 4, 
February 9, 1920) 


War Finance Corporation Act—S. J. 
Res. 31 Mr. Owen of Okla. May 26, 
1919. Amends Section 2la. Status: 
Ref. to Com. on Finance. 

S. J. Res. 88 Mr. Owen of Okla. Aug. 
12, 1919. Same as S. J. Res. 31, with 
exception of certain additions. Status: 
Ref. to Com. on Banking and Currency. 
Sept. 26, 1919, reported with an amend- 
ment. Oct. 14, 1919, in Senate, consid- 
ered and referred to Com. on Finance. 

Foreign finance corporation—S. 2590, 
Mr. Owen of Okla. July 22, 1919. 
Establishes foreign finance corpora- 
tion. Status: Ref. to Com. on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

Federal reserve foreign bank—S. 2767 
Mr. Owen of Okla. Aug. 12, 1919. 
Amends Sections 14 and 25 Federal 
Reserve Act. Status: Ref. to Com. on 
Banking and Currency. 

S. 2582 Mr. Owen of Okla. July 22, 


(Contained issued 


(Contained issued 


1919. Identical with S. 2767. Status: 
Ref. to Com. on Banking and Currency. 

Foreign trade corporations—H. 
5424 Mr. Sims of Tenn. June 10, 1919. 
Status: Ref. to Com. on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 5704 Mr. Dyer of Mo. June 
13, 1919. Same as H. R. 5424. Status: 
Ref. to Com. on Judiciary. 

. R. 7204 Mr. Dyer of Mo. July 11, 
1919. Status: Ref. to Com. on Judi- 
ciary. All these bills provide for forma- 
tion of corporations to engage in foreign 
trade. 

Member state banks and trust com- 
panies as Government depositaries—H. 
R. 11918 Mr. McFadden of Pa. Jan. 20, 
1920. Amends Section 9 of Federal 
Reserve Act to make these institutions 
eligible. Status: Ref. to Com. on 
Banking and Currency. 

This bill is advocated by the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

Reasonable exchange charges by 
member and non-member banks—H. R. 
12379 Mr. Steagall of Ala. Feb. 6, 1920. 
Amends Section 13 of Federal Reserve 
Act, which provides for reasonable ex- 
change charges by taking out limitations 
and such charges “to be determined and 
regulated by the Federal Reserve 
Board” and that “no such charges shall 
be made against the Federal reserve 
banks.” Status: Ref. to Com. on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

Coercion of state banks to join Federal 
Reserve System—S. Res. 284 Mr. Norris 
of Neb. Jan. 19, 1920. Status: Con- 
sidered and agreed to Jan. 28, 1920. 
Letter from Governor Federal Reserve 
Board submitting report as to alleged 
coercive measures. Ref. to Com. on 
Banking and Currency. 

H. Res. 452 Mr. Andrews of Neb. 
Jan. 30, 1920. Investigation of com- 
plaints against Federal reserve banks. 
Status: Ref. to Com. on Rules. 

Directors and governors of Federal 
reserve banks—H. R. 5546 Mr. Platt of 
N. Y. June 11, 1919. Amends para- 
graph 5 of Section 4 of Federal Re- 
serve Act increasing number of board of 
directors from nine to eleven, etc. 
Status: Ref. to Com. on Banking and 
Currency. 

Branches of national banks in cities— 
S. 170 Mr. Calder of N. Y. May 20, 
1919. Amends Section 25 Federal Re- 
serve Act by permitting banks with 
capital and surplus of $1,000,000 and 
more in cities of more than 100,000 
to establish not to exceed ten branches 
in same city, except in states where 
neither state banks nor trust com- 
panies may lawfully establish branches. 
Status: Ref. to Com. on Banking and 
Currency. July 23 reported with 
amendment making act apply only to 
member banks located in cities of more 
than 500,000. Aug..2, 1919, passed Senate. 
Aug. 5, 1919, referred to House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. Jan. 31, 
1920, House Committee voted against 
favorable report but bill still under con- 
sideration. 

S. 3772 Mr. Frelinghuysen of N. J. 
Jan. 22, 1920. Gives any national bank 


in city of not less than 100,000, with 
Comptroller’s approval, right to have 
branches in same city, with increase 
of capital not less than 50 per cent. 
for each branch, limiting branches to 
twelve. Status: Ref. to Com. on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

The American Bankers Association by 
resolution adopted at Kansas City Con- 
vention disapproved of branch banks in 
any form. 

Loan limit of national banks—S. 689 
Mr. Robinson of Ark. May 23, 1919. 
Amends Section 5200 U. S. Revised 
Statutes. Status: Ref. to Com. on 
Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 6739 Mr. Stevenson of S. 
June 26, 1919. Amends Section 5200 
Rev. Stat. Status: Ref. to Com. on 
Banking and Currency. 

The subjects of above bills probably 
a covered by act passed Oct. 

Interest on reserve balances in Federal 
reserve banks—S. 3773 Mr. Gore of 
Okla. (by request). Jan. 22, 1920. 
Amends Section 19, Federal Reserve 
Act, by providing payment of interest 
by Federal reserve banks to member 
banks as therein specified. Status: Ref. 
to Com. on Banking and Currency. 

Interest on call and thirty-day secured 
loans—S. 3770 Mr. Owen of Okla. Jan. 
21, 1920. Amends Federal Reserve Act 
prohibiting interest in excess of 6 per 
cent. per annum. Status: Ref. to Com. 
on Banking and Currency. 

Qualifications of directors of national 
banks—H. R. 11307 Mr. Rodenberg of 
Ill. Dec. 18,1919. Amends Section 5146 
Revised Statutes by permitting three- 
fourths of directors to reside within 
twenty-five miles of bank although 
without the state. Status: Ref. to Com. 
on Banking and Currency. Jan. 28, 1920, 
reported with an amendment changing 
limit to fifty miles. 

Restriction on rediscounts—H. R. 
6740 Mr. Stevenson of S. C. June 26, 
1919. Amends subdivision 4 of Section 
13, Federal Reserve Act, by removing 
10 per cent. restriction from loans on 
security of warehouse receipts for 
staple agricultural products. Status: 
Ref. to Com. on Banking and Currency. 

Reduction of weight of subsidiary silver 
coins—H. R. 10969 Mr. Platt of N. Y. 
Dec. 8, 1919. Amends Section 3513 
Revised Statutes. Status: Ref. to 
Com. on Coinage, Weights and Meas- 
ures. 

Roosevelt coins—S. 3774 Mr. McLean 
of Conn. Jan. 22, 1920. Provides for 
Roosevelt two cent coin. Status: Ref. 
to Com. on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 12039 Mr. Vestal of Ind. Jan. 
24, 1920. Authorizes Roosevelt two and 
one-half cent coin. Status: Ref. to 
Com. on Coinage, Weights and Meas- 
ures. 

R. 9754 Mr. Husted of N. Y. Oct. 6, 
1919. Provides for creation of. Status: 
Ref. to Com. on Banking and Currency. 

Conservation of gold supply and 
establishing new coin standards—H. R. 
11226 Mr. McFadden of Pa. Dec. 16, 
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1919. Amends act of April 23, 1918, and 
Section 3514, Revised Statutes. Status: 
Ref. to Com. on Banking and Currency. 

False certification and embezzle- 
ment—H. R. 8118 Mr. Phelan of Mass. 
Aug. 1, 1919. Amends Sections 5208 
and. 5209 U. S. Revised Statutes. 
Status: Ref. to Com. on Banking and 
Currency. Among other things, amend- 
ment a penalty provision of Sec- 
tion 5209 from fine of not more than 
$5,000 or imprisonment for not more 
‘than five years or both, to imprison- 
ment “for not less thari two years nor 
more than ten years and may also be 
fined not more than $5,000 in the dis- 
cretion of the court.” The original 
penalty for embezzlement of Section 
5209 was imprisonment of “not less than 
five years nor more than ten.” This 
was changed on Sept. 26, 1918, to the 
present penalty. .It is complained that 
this milder penalty puts a premium on 
embezzlement. The Phelan bill pro- 
vides a more severe penalty and is 
favored by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

Robbery of Federal reserve or mem- 
ber bank—S. 2903 Mr. Gore of Okla. 
Aug. 23, 1919. Provides Federal pun- 
ishment for this offense. Status: Ref. 
to Com. on Judiciary. This bill is advo- 
cated by American Bankers Association. 

Power of national banks to contribute 
to War Work Campaign—H. J. Res. 87 
Mr. Platt of N. Y. May 31, 1919. 
Status: Ref. to Com. on Banking and 
Currency. June 12, 1919, reported with 
amendments. Sept. 10 "passed House. 
Sept. 11 in Senate. Status: Ref. to 
Com. on Banking and Currency. 

S. J. Res. 42 Mr. McLean of Conn. 


June 2, 1919. Status: Ref. to Com. on 


Banking and Currency. July 10 re- 
ported without amendment. Sept. 
passed Senate. Sept. in House. 
Status: Ref. to Com. on Banking and 
Currency. 

Comptroller of Currency—S. 1370 Mr. 
Calder of N. Y. June 3, 1919. Status: 
Ref. to Com. on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 4761 Mr. McFadden of Pa. 
June 4, 1919. Status: Ref. to Com. on 
Banking and Currency. 

Both these bills abolish office and 
transfer functions to Federal Reserve 
Board. 

H. Res. 173 Mr. McFadden of Pa. 
July 14, 1919. Provides for investi- 
gating committee. Status: Ref. to 
Com. on Rules. 

Interest and usury—H. R. 325 Mr. 
Blanton of Tex. May 19, 1919. Amends 
Section 5197 Revised Statutes. Status: 
Ref. to Com. on Banking and Currency. 

Guaranty or insurance of deposits— 
S. 800 Mr. Owen of Okla. May 26, 
1919. Status: Ref. to Com. on Bank- 
ing. and Currency. 

7 Mr. Williams of Miss. May 
6 "1919. Status: Ref. to Com. on 
Banking and Currency. 

Bureau of Export of Savings—S. 30 
Mr. King of Utah. May 20, 1919. 
Establishes bureau in Treasury De- 
partment. Status: Ref. to Com. on 
Banking and Currency. 

Export of immigrants’ savings—S. 
2597 Mr. King of Utah. July 23, 1919. 
Prevents artificial stimulation. Status: 
Ref. to Com. on Banking and Currency. 


Clean currency—H. R. 7589 Mr. 
Brand of Ga. July 19, 1919. Ship- 
ment to and from banks for purpose of 
exchange at expense of United States. 
Status: Ref. to Com. on Banking and 
Currency. 

Abolition of sub- R. 
6749 Mr. Hill of N. June 26, 1919. 
Status: Ref. to poy on Banking and 
Currency. 

H. R. 12209 Mr. Platt of N. Y. Feb. 
2, 1920. Status: Ref. to Com. on 
Banking and Currency. 

Substitution for sinking fund—S. 
2214 Mr. Smoot of Utah. June 23, 
1919. Status: Ref. to Com. on Finance. 

Accounts of receivers of national 
banks—H. R. 10651 Mr. Crago of Pa. 
Nov. 17, 1919. Requires receivers to 
file annual accounts in district court. 
Status: Ref. to Com. on Banking and 
Currency. 

Annual election of chairmen of 
boards—S. 3070 Mr. Harris of Ga. 
Sept. 23, 1919. Requires annual election 
by members of Federal boards and 
commissioners. Status: Ref. to Com. 
on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Federal Farm Loan Act: 


(1) Agencies of Federal Land Barks— 


. R. 1135 Mr. Raker of Calif. May 20, 
1919. Amends Section 15. Status: 
Ref. to Com. on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 7501 Mr. Steagall of Ala. 
July 17, 1919. Amends Section 15. 
Status: Ref. to Com. on Banking and 
Currency. 

(2) Expenses and salaries—H. R. 
6861 Mr. Platt of N. Y. June 28, 1919. 
Status: Ref. to Com. on Banking and 
Currency. July 12, 1919, reported with 
amendment. 

S. 2377 Mr. Smoot of Utah. July 8, 
1919. Status: Ref. to Com. on Banking 
and Currency. Sept. 16, 1919, reported 
without amendment. Dec. 8 passed 
Senate. Dec. 9 Ref. to House Com. on 
Banking and Currency. Jan. 22, 1920, 
reported with amendments. 

(3) Abolition of joint stock land 
banks—S. 2426 Mr. Smoot of Utah. 
July 10, 1919. MRepeals Section 16, 
Farm Loan Act, etc. Status: Ref. to 
Com. on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 10655 Mr. McFadden of Pa. 
Nov. 18, 1919. Same as S. 2426. 
Status: Ref. to Com. on Banking and 
Curréncy. 

(4) Removal of tax exemption from 
joint stock land bank bonds—S. 3109 
Mr. Smoot of Utah. Sept. 30, 1919. 
Amends Section 26. Status: Ref. to 
Com. on Banking and Currency. Dec. 
8, 1919, reported without amendment. 

H. R. 7016 Mr. McFadden of Pa. 
July 8, 1919. Amends Sections 21 and 
26. Status: Ref. to Com. on Banking 
and Currency. 

(5) Extension of act to Porto Rico 
and Hawaii—H. R. 8038 Mr. Davila of 
Porto Rico. July 30, 1919. Status: 
Ref. to Com. on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 8374 Mr. Kalanianaole of 
Hawaii. Aug. 12, 1919. Status: Ref. 
to Com. on Banking and Currency. 

(6) Various amendments concerning 
loans, amount and payment thereof, 
deputy registrars, signatures to and 
denominations of bonds, ete—H. R. 
9039 Mr. Platt of N. Y. Sept. 4, 1919. 
Amends Sections 3, 8 10, 12, 20 and 21. 
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Status: Ref. to Com. on Banking and 
Currency. Sept. 5, 1919, reported with- 
out amendment as H. R. 9065. Sept. 10 
passed House. Sept. 11 Ref. to Senate 
Com. on Banking and Currency. Oct. 
22 reported with amendments. Jan. 28, 
1920 passed Senate. Feb. 2 conferees 
appointed by House. Feb. 4 conferees 
appointed by Senate. 

(7) Limit of loans to one borrower— 
H. R. 8159 Mr. McLaughlin of Neb. 
Aug. 2, 1919. Status: Ref. to Com. on 
Banking and Currency. 

. 3400 Mr. Hitchcock of Neb. Nov. 3 
(calendar day Nov. 8), 1919. Status: 
Ref. to Com. on Banking and Currency. 
S. 3401 Mr. Hitchcock of Neb. Nov. 3 
(calendar day Nov. 8), 191% Status: 
Ref. to Com. on Banking and Currency. 
All these bills increase loan limit. 

(8) Loans through approved agents— 
H. R. 9320 Mr. Hastings of Okla. Sept. 
16, 1919. Amends Section 15. Status: 
Ref. to Com. on Banking and Currency. 

Government aid to North Dakota farm- 
ers—H. R. 11852 Mr. Sinclair of N. D. 
Jan. 17, 1920. Status: Ref. to Com. on 
Appropriations. 

Federal Home Loan Act—S. 1469 Mr. 
Calder of N. Y. June 6, 1919. Status: 
Ref. to Com. on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 5514 Mr. Slemp of Va. June 11, 
1919. Same as S. 1469. Status: Ref. to 
Com. on Banking and Currency. 

Federal Building Loan Act—S. 2492 
Mr. Calder of N.Y. July 15, 1919. Sub- 
stantially same as S. 1469. Status: Ref. 
to Com. on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 6371 Mr. Nolan of Calif. June 
20, 1919. Same as S. 2492. Status: Ref. 
to Com. on Appropriations. 

H. R. 7597 Mr. Nolan of Calif. July 19, 
1919. Same as H. R. 6371. Status: 
Ref. to Com. on Banking and Currency. 

Other acts to encourage building and 
ownership of homes—H. R. 68 
Fitzgerald of Mass. June 27, 
Status: Ref. to Com. on Banking and 


-Currency. 


H. R. 6689 Mr. Fitzgerald of Mass. 
June 25, 1919. Substantially same as 
H. R. 6815. Status: Ref to Com. on 
Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 8820 Mr. McFadden of Pa. 
Aug. 27, 1919. Status: Ref to Com. on 
Banking and Currency. 

Federal Urban Mortgage Act—H. R. 
10518 Mr. Hill of N. Y. Nov. 12, 1919. 
Status: Ref. to Com. on Banking and 
Currency. 

Revenue Law of 1918: 

(1) Increase of personal exemption— 
H. R. 2261 Mr. Sabath of Ill. May 22, 
1919. Status: Ref. to Com. on Ways and 
Means. 

S. 3878 Mr. Calder of N. Y. Feb. 6, 
1920. Status: Ref to Com. on Finance. 

(2) Repeal of tax on admissions and 
dues and excise taxes—Increase of sur- 
tax and estate taxes—H. R. 6803 Mr. 
McLaughlin of Neb. June 27, 1919. 
Status: Ref to Com. on Ways and 
Means. 

(3) Repeal of excess profits and other 
taxes—H. R. 11985 Mr. Bachrach of 
N. J. Jan. = 1920. Status: Ref. to 
Com. on Ways and Means. 

(4) Surtax upon income from state, 
farm loan and war finance corporation 
bonds—H. R. 10872 Mr. Green of Iowa. 
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Dec. 4, 1919. Status: 
Ways and Means. 

(5) Exemption of. interest on bank 
deposits of non-resident aliens and for- 
eign corporations—S. 2856 Mr. Calder of 
N.Y. . Aug. 21, 1919. Status: Ref. to 
Com. on Finance. 

H. R. 8691 Mr. McFadden of Pa. 
Aug. 25, 1919. Same as S. 2856. Status: 
Ref. to Com. on Banking and Currency. 

(6) Relief of alien bank deposits— 
Deduction of securities charged off but 
not sold—H. R. 10403 Mr. McFadden of 
Pa. Nov. 6, 1919. Status: Ref. to 
Com. on Ways and Means. Bill has two- 
fold purpose to relieve interest on bank 
deposits paid non-resident alien indivi- 
duals, etc., and to permit deduction of 
shrinkage of securities charged off by 
order of the Comptroller or a bank de- 
partment as an ascertained loss. Bill 
indorsed and advocated by American 
Bankers Association. 

S. 3543 Mr. Calder of N. Y. Dec. 12, 
(calendar day Dec. 13), 1919. Same as 
H. R. 10403. Status: Ref. to Com. on 
Finance. 

(7) Deductions from gross income 
of contributions to religious, charitable, 
etc., purposes—H. R. 8077 Mr. Morin of 
Pa. July 31, 1919. Status: Ref. to Com. 
on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 11923 Mr. Henry T. Rainey of 
Ill. Tan. 20, 1920. Status: Ref. to Com. 
on Ways and Means. 

(8) Partial exemption of 


Ref. to Com. on 


income 


from real estate mortgages—H. R. 8080 
Mr. McLaughlin of Mich. July 31, 1919. 
Status: 
Means. 

(9) Deductions of meals and lodging 


Ref. to Com. on Ways and 


of traveling salesmen—H. R. 11729 Mr. 
Jacoway of Ark. Jan. 13, 1920. Status: 
Ref. to Com. on Ways and Means. 

(10) Basis for determining gain or 
loss from sale of property—H. R. 9807 
Mr. Hull of Tenn. Oct. 8, 1919. Status: 
Ref. to Com. on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 10693 Mr. Hull of Tenn. Nov. 
19, 1919. Status: Ref. to Com. on Ways 
and Means. 

(11) Excise tax upon gifts inter 
vivos—H. R. 10694 Mr. Hull of Tenn. 
Nov. 19, 1919. Status: Ref. to Com. on 
Ways and Means. 

(12) Anportionment readjust- 
ment of gross income re contracts, sales, 
etc., extending over four years—H. R. 
10702 Mr. Hull of Tenn. Nov. 19, 1919. 
Status: Ref. to Com. on Ways and 
Means. 

(13). Refund of penalties—S. 3422 
Mr. Frelinghuysen of N J. Nov. 13, 
1919. Status: Ref. to Com. on Claims. 
Dec. 16, Com. on Claims discharged. 
Bill referred to Com. on Finance. 

Postal Savings—H. R. 1114 Mr. Raker 
of Calif. May 20,1919. Allows trustees 
to make direct loans unon school dis- 
trict bonds. Status: Ref. to Com. on 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

S. 1677 Mr. Sheppard of Texas. June 
12, 1919. Proposes an industrial sav- 
ings act to increase utility of postal sav- 
ings bank. Status: Ref. to Com. on 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

S. 3680 Mr. King of Utah. Jan. 8, 
1920—Authorizes loans from postal sav- 
ings on Liberty bonds of $50 and $100, 
etc. Status: Ref. to Com. on Finance. 
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Regulation of issues of securities: 

(1) Safeguard against fraudulent is- 
sue of securities—H. R. Mr. Mc- 
Clintic of Okla. May 19, 1919. Status: 
Ref. to Com. on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

(2) Federal stock publicity act—S. 
2714 Mr. Simmons of N. C. Aug. 2, 1919. 
ie Ref. to Com. on Finance. 

188 Mr. Taylor of Colo. May 
19, Hold. Same as S. 2714. Status: Ref. 
to Com. on Judiciary. 

(3) Issue of securities by interstate 
utility corporations, 
etc.—H. 10033 Mr. Christopherson of 
18, 1919. Status: Ref. to 
Com. on Judiciary. 

(4) Issuance of stock by corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce—S. 3702 
Mr. Kenyon of Iowa. Jan. 12, 1920. 
Status: Ref. to Com. on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

(5) False statements to public—H. R. 
9283 Mr. Kreider of Pa. Sept. 15, 1919. 
Status: Ref. to Com. on Judiciary. 

License of corporations engaged in in- 
terstate commerce—S. 2754 Mr. Kellogg 
of Minn. Aug. 11, 1919. Status: Ref. 
to Com. on Interstate Commerce. 

Loss of War Savings and Thrift 
Stamps—H. R. 2270 Mr. Hickey of Ind. 
May 22, 1919. Status: Ref. to Com. on 
Claims. 

Issue of bonds in exchange for first 
four Liberty Loan Issues—H. R. 1361 
Mr. Husted of N. Y. May 21, 1919. 
Status: Ref. to Com. on Ways and 
Means. 

Anti-depreciation fund to purchase 
Liberty Loan bonds at par—H. R. 8540 
Mr. Curry of Calif. Aug. 19, 1919. 
Status: Ref. to Com. on Judiciary. 

Interlocking directors — Corporations 
other than banks—H.R. 346 Mr. Walsh of 
Mass. May 19, 1919. Amends Section 8 
Clayton Act. Status: Ref. to Com. on 
Judiciary. 

S. 3720 Mr. Smoot of Utah. Jan. 15, 
1920. Amends Section 10 Clayton Act. 
Status: Ref. to Com. on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

Agricultural credits—S. 1678 Mr. Shep- 
pard of Texas. June 12,1919. Personal 
Rural Credit Act—Status: Ref. to Com. 
on Banking and Currency. 

S. 1679 Mr. Sheppard of Texas. June 
12, 1919. Landschaft system of rural 
credit. Status: Ref. to Com. on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

National cooperative banking associa- 
tions—S. 1680 Mr. Sheppard of Texas. 
June 12, 1919. Status: Ref. to Com. on 
Banking and Currency. 

S. 1681 Mr. Sheppard of Texas. June 
12, 1919. Same as S. 1680, except 
adapted to cooperative rural banking as- 
sociations. Status: Ref. to Com. on 
Banking and Currency. 

Amendments of anti-trust laws—S. 
3378 Mr. Edge of N. J. Nov. 3 (calen- 
dar day Nov. 5), 1919. Provides appro- 
priation for enforcement against labor or- 
ganizations, etc. Status: Ref. to Com. 
on Judiciary. 

National Budget System—H. R. 9783 
Mr. Good of Iowa. Oct. 7, 1919. Status: 
Ref. to Select Com. on Budget. Oct. 8, 
committed to Com. of whole House. 
Oct. 16, report on special rule to consider. 
Oct. 21, passed House of Rep. Oct. 22, 
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in Senate, ref. to Special Com. on Na- 
tional Budget. 

H. R. 324 Mr. Good of Iowa. Oct. 7, 
1919. Status: Ref. to Select Com. on 
Budget. Oct. 11, favorably reported to 
House. 

(The Digest includes about a dozen 
other bills which have been introduced 
on this subject but which have not pro- 
gressed.) 

Railroads—H. R. 10453 Mr. Esch of 


is. 

S. 3288 Mr. Cummins of Iowa. 

(Digest contains summary of these 
bills as passed by respective Houses, 
when pending before Conference Com- 
mittee. ) 

Federal Control Act—S. 641 Mr. Cum- 
mins of Iowa. May 23, 1919. Amends 
Section 10. Passed both Houses. Nov. 
18, 1919, vetoed by President. 

Shipping: 

(1) Recordation of mortgages on ves- 
sels—H. R. 8422 Mr. Greene of Mass. 
(by request). Aug. 13, 1919. Status: 
Ref. to Com. on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

(2) Marine Development—S. 2879 
Mr. Jones of Wash. Aug. 23, 1919. 
Status: Ref. to Com. on Commerce. 

S. 3356 Mr. Jones of Wash. Nov. 3, 
1919. Status: Ref. to Com. on Com- 


merce. 

S. 3656 Mr. Ransdell of La. Jan. 6, 
1920. Status: Ref. to Com. on Com- 
merce. 

(3) Classification of vessels of U. 
S.—H. R. 11311 Mr. Edmonds of Pa. 
Dec. 18, 1919. Status: Ref. to Com. on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Dec. 20, 
1919, favorably reported to House. 

(4) Adjustment of claims of wooden- 
ship builders—S. 3451 Mr. Jones of 
Wash. Nov. 19, 1919. Status: Ref. to 
Com. on Commerce. Jan. 21, 1920, re- 
ported with amendments. 

Reciprocity in trade relations—S. 3334 
Mr. Curtis of Kansas. Oct. 30, 1919. 
Status: Ref. to Com. on Foreign Re- 
lations. 


RECENT BILLS AFFECTING 
BANKS 


(Introduced since publication of Di- 
gest No. 4, February 9, 1920, up to and 
including February 23, 20.) 

Reasonable exchange charges by mem- 
ber and non-member banks—H. R. 12646 
Mr. McFadden of Pa. Feb. 20, 1920. 
Amends and re-enacts the first paragraph 
of Section 13 of the Federal Reserve 
Act eliminating from the end of the last 
proviso of said paragraph the words 
“that no such charges shall be made 
against the Federal Reserve Banks” so 
that said proviso will read as follows: 
“Provided further, That nothing in this 
or any other section of this act shall be 
construed as prohibiting a member or 
non-member bank from making reason- 
able charges, to be determined and reg- 
ulated by the Federal Reserve Board, but 
in no case to exceed ten cents per $100 or 
fraction thereof, based on the total checks 
and drafts presented at any one time, 
for collection or payment of checks and 
drafts and remission therefor by ex- 
change or otherwise.” Status: Ref. to 
Com. on Banking and Currency. 
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Rediscounts for state bank members— 
S. 3933 Mr. Ransdell of La. Feb. 18, 
1920. Amends paragraph 10 of Section 
9 of F. R. Act which prohibits, with 
certain exceptions, discounts for any 
state bank or trust company in excess 
of 10 per cent. of capital and surplus, 
by including among the exceptions the 
same amendments as were made to Sec- 
tion 5200 U. S. R. Stat, by Act ap- 
proved Oct.*22, 1919. Status: Ref. to 
Com. on Banking and Currency. 

S. 3934 Mr. Ransdell of La. Feb. 18, 
1920. Amends paragraph 10 of Section 
9 of F. R. Act by inserting the follow- 
ing: “Provided, however, that such state 
bank or trust company shall enjoy the 
same discounting privileges with a Fed- 
eral reserve bank.as are given to Na- 
tional Banking Association members of 
the Federal Reserve System by existing 
law.” Status: Ref. to Com. on Banking 
and Currency. 

Discount rates of Federal reserve 
banks—H. R. 12711 Mr. Phelan of Mass. 
February 23, 1920. Amends sub-para- 
eraph (d) of Section 14 of the Federal 
Reserve Act which empowers the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board “to establish from 
time to time, subject to review and de- 
termination of the Federal Reserve 
Board, rates of discount to be charged 
by the Federal reserve bank for each 
class of paper, which shall be fixed with 
a view of accommodating commerce and 
business ;” by adding “and which, sub- 
ject to the approval, review, and deter- 
mination of the Federal Reserve Board, 
may be graduated or progressed on the 
basis of the amount of the rediscount 
and discount accommodations extended 
by the Federal reserve bank to the bor- 
rowing bank.” Status: Ref. to Com. on 
Banking and Currency. 

Investment by Federal reserve or 
member banks in irrigation bonds—S. 
3884 Mr. Myers of Mont. Feb. 9, 1920. 
Amends the Federal Reserve Act by in- 
serting after Section 14 a new section to 
read as follows: “Sec. 14A. Any Fed- 
eral reserve bank and any member bank 
may, under rules and regulations to be 
prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, 
purchase at par value and hold or dispose 
of any bonds of duly and legally created 
and existing irrigation districts, or- 
ganized and formed under and in ac- 
cordance with the laws of any state of 
the United States, when such bonds 
may have been issued in accordance 
with the laws of the state in which any 
such district may be situate and when 
the legality of the creation of the district 
and the validity of the bonds, each and 
both, shall have been passed upon and ap- 
proved by the attorney general of the 
state and, further, when the state en- 
gineer or state engineer commission or 
state board of engineers or other en- 
gineer official, board, commission, or 
body having authority under the laws of 
the state to supervise, inspect, pass upon, 
or report upon the creation of irriga- 
tion districts and their projects or works 
shall have certified that the irrigation 
project within and of the district issu- 
ing such bonds is feasible, practicable 
and needed.” Status: Ref. to Com. on 
Banking and Currency. 


Loans, upon grain—S. Res. 301. Mr. 
Gronna of North Dakota. Feb. 9, 1920. 


Resolution that the Senate instruct the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to 
investigate and report to the Senate the 
amount of loans made upon grain by the 
Federal reserve and other banks, and to 
investigate the alleged causes of with- 
drawal of funds to provide for loans, 
extension, or renewal of loans upon 
wheat and other cereals. Status: Con- 
sidered and agreed to. 


Revenue Act of 1918—Exemption of 
pensions from taxation. H. R. 12630. 
Mr. Osborne of Cal. Feb. 19, 1920. 
Amends subdivision (b) of Section 213 
of the Revenue Act of 1918 by adding 
at the end thereof the following para- 
graph: “(9) Pensions paid by the 
United States to any soldier, sailor, or 
marine, any widow or dependent of such 
soldier, sailor, or marine, or any nurse 
pensioned under the laws of the United 
States by reason of service in any mili- 
tary or naval establishment thereof.” 
Status: Ref. to Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


Revenue Act of 1918—Computation 
of war profits and excess profits taxes. 
S. J. Res. 157 Mr. King of Utah. Feb. 
13, 1920. Provides a new method of as- 
certaining the war profits credit and ex- 
cess profits credit in lieu of the method 
prescribed in Sections 310, 311 and 312, 
viz.: the Commissioner ascertains from 
the ‘corporation returns of the pre-war 
period 1911, 1912 and 1913, the average 
ratio of annual taxable income to the 
annual deductions or expenditures which 
have been deducted, to be called the 
normal ratio of earnings to expenditures, 
and applies said ratio to the expenditures 
or deductions returned for the year 1919 
and thereby computes and ascertains the 
war profits credit and excess profits 
credit which shall be deducted from the 
total taxable income or profits of the 
corporation for the calendar year 1919. 
The residue shall be denominated war 
and excess profits, and in lieu of the 
taxes imposed by Section 301 there is 
imposed a tax equal to 40 per cent. of 
such war and excess profits. Where tax- 
able corporations did not make returns 
for the pre-war period the Commissioner 
fixes normal ratio of earnings to ex- 
penditures according to the fair average 
ratio of other corporations conducting 
the same general business in the same 
general markets and having the same 
general annual volume of expenditures 
in the pre-war period and computes tax 
accordingly. Provides, in cases of pend- 
ing disputes, for agreement with cor- 
poration taxpayer, at discretion of Com- 
missioner, etc., for the ascertainment of 
taxable war profits and excess profits as 
herein provided for the calendar year 
1919 and upon tlie amount so ascertained 
such taxes for the year 1918 shall be 
computed at the rate of 65 per cent. 
in lieu of the rate prescribed in the Rev- 
enue Act. Status: Ref. to Com. on 
Finance. 

Revenue Act of 1918—Stamp tax on 
foreign casualty insurance policies. S. 
3903 Mr. Frelinghuysen of N. J. Feb. 
11, 1920. Amends paragraph 15, Sched- 
ule A of Title XI of the Revenue Act of 
1918 by increasing tax from 3 to 10 cents 
on each dollar or fractional part of the 
premium charged on policies of insur- 
ance, etc., on property in the United 
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States issued by certain foreign corpora- 
tions or partnerships or non-resident in- 
dividuals when not signed or counter- 
signed by an officer or agent of the in- 
surer in the United States. Status: Ref. 
to Com. on Finance. 

Federal Farm Loan Act—Joint-stock 
land banks—liquidation of and removal 
from tax exemption of bonds, etc. S. 
3897 Mr. Gronna of North Dakota. Feb. 
10, 1920. Amends Sections 16 and 26 of 
the Federal Farm Loan Act. Adds to 
Section 16 provision for voluntary liqui- 
dation of joint-stock land banks with 
authority to Federal land banks to as- 
sist in such liquidation by acquiring 
assets and assuming liabilities of liquida- 
ting bank but providing that no Federal 
land bank shall assume such obligations 
so as to make its outstanding obligations 
more than twenty times its capital ex- 
cept by the creation of a special reserve 
equal to one-twentieth of the assumed 
additional obligations. 

The amendment to Section 26 removes 
from tax exemption first mortgages exe- 
cuted to joint-stock land banks and the 
income derived therefrom, but amend- 
ment does not apply to any farm loan 
bond or farm mortgage issued or taken 
by joint-stock land banks prior to 
taking effect of exemption provision and 
such bonds and mortgages and income 
derived therefrom shall continue to be 
exempt from Federal, state, municipal 
and local taxation except that as to any 
joint-stock land bank organized and do- 
ing business prior to January 1, 1920, 
and farm loan bonds issued by any such 
joint-stock land bank, this amendment 
to Section 26 does not become operative 
until such joint-stock land bank shall 
have issued farm loan bonds equal to 
fifteen times its paid-in capital. Status: 
Ref. to Com. on Banking and Currency. 

To prevent fraud in the sale of secur- 
ities—H. R. 12,603 Mr. Volstead of 
Minn. Feb. 18, 1920. Whenever it ap- 
pears to the attorney- -general that in the 
issuance, negotiation, etc., of securities 
that involve the use of the mails or any 
agency of interstate or foreign com- 
merce, there is being employed any 
scheme to defraud and the attorney- 
general believes an investigation is in 
the public interest, he may require a 
statement in writing under oath as to all 
facts and make such special investiga- 
tion as necessary, including the sub- 
peenaing and testimony of witnesses. 
The attorney- -general may issue an order 
requiring the party guilty to desist from 
fraudulent methods and he may issue 
a temporary order pending investigation 
where it appears that irreparable public 
injury is imminent. Persons aggrieved 
by order of the attorney-general shall, 
upon filing bond, be entitled to hearing 
before the District Court of the United 
States which has power to suspend or 
modify order of the attorney-general. 
The bill contains penal provisions for 
violation of an order of the attorney- 
general. Status: Ref. to Com. on 
Judiciary. 

Coinage of fifty-cent pieces in com- 
memoration of Maine Centennial—H. R. 
12,460 Mr. Peters of Maine. Feb. 11, 
1920. Authorizes the coinage of one 
hundred thousand fifty-cent pieces in 
commemoration of the one hundredth 
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anniversary of the admission of the state 
of Maine into the Union. Status: Ref. 
to Com. on Coinage, Weights and 
Measures. 

Weights, measures and  coins—S. 
3943 Mr. King of Utah. Feb. 18 (cal- 
endar day Feb. 21, 1920). Establishes 
the standard and decimal divisions of 
the weights, measures and coins of the 
United States. Status: Ref. to Com- 
mittee on Standards, Weights and 
Measures. 


Abolition of subtreasuries—H. R. 


Opinions 


UNIFORM RATE AGREE- 
MENT FOR FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE 


An agreement among members 
of a clearing house to establish uni- 
form rates for foreign exchange, 
with penalty for violation, is not 
unlawful at common law and does 
not violate the Federal anti-trust 
law nor the anti-trust law of In- 
diana. 

From Indiana—There has been sub- 
mitted to the Clearing House Association 
of this city a recommendation of the 
foreign exchange departments of the 
various banks to establish a uniform 
rate of charge for their foreign ex- 
change departments, copy of which 
recommendation is enclosed. The point 
was raised at the last meeting of the 
Clearing House, as to whether or not 
this agreement would be legal, if entered 
into, and it was duly moved and sec- 
onded that the Clearing House submit 
the proposition to the General Counsel 
of the American Bankers Association. 
We should be pleased to receive your 
opinion on this matter. 

The agreement proposed to be 
entered into by the Clearing House 
banks of your city, in brief, pro- 
vides for a rate committee of three 
with power to establish and change 
rates to be charged for foreign ex- 
change by member banks, making 
it the duty of such committee to 
notify members thereof, and it im- 
poses a fine upon any member who 
violates the agreement, payable to 
the local Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking; also a per- 
sonal fine upon an employee vio- 
lating the agreement payable to the 
informant; also a fine upon any 
member or employee who allows 
any rebate, agreement or gratuity 
to a customer payable to the in- 
formant; and it permits  with- 
drawal by a member bank upon ten 
days’ notice. 
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12,721 Mr. Platt of N. Y. Feb. 23, 1920. 
Abolishes the subtreasuries and provides 
for the transfer of coin, currency and 
bullion. Status: Ref. to Com. on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

H. R. 12,610 Mr. Wood of Indiana. 
Feb. 18, 1920. General Appropriation 
Bill. Abolishes subtreasuries and pro- 


vides for transfer of employees in the © 


classified Civil Service to other classi- 
fied Civil Service positions under con- 
trol of Treasury Department. Status: 


of the General 


The first question to be consid- 
ered is whether an agreement 
among the clearing banks estab- 
lishing a uniform rate to be 
charged by the foreign exchange 
departments of such banks would 
violate the Federal or State anti- 
trust laws. 

The Federal law (Sherman anti- 
trust act sec. 1, July 2, 1890) pro- 
vides that: 


“Every contract, combination in the 
form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy 
in restraint of trade or commerce among 
the several States, or with foreign na- 
tions, is hereby declared to be illegal. 
Every person who shall make any such 
contract or engage in any such combi- 
nation or conspiracy, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor,” etc. 


In my opinion, in view of the 
various interpretations of the above 
provision of the anti-trust act by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the proposed agreement for 


maintaining uniform rates of 
charge for the issue of foreign bills 
of exchange, would not be such a 
contract or conspiracy in restraint 
of trade or commerce as is declared 
to be illegal by the Act of Con- 
gress. 

Clearing House banks in many 
cities of the country have entered 
into agreements binding among 
themselves for the maintenance of 
uniform rates of charge for ex- 
change and collection and uniform 
interest rates and it has never yet 
been held by any court that such 
agreements are violative of anti- 
trust laws or otherwise illegal. Of 
course where there is a statute, 
such as in Mississippi, expressly 
prohibiting uniform charges, such 
agreements would be unlawful, but 
otherwise not. 

The question has been up before 
successive attorneys-general of the 
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Ref. to Com. on Appropriations and 
favorably reported. 

Rural Credit Society—H. R. 12,678. 
Mr. McFadden of Pa. Feb. 21, 1920. 
Creates a rural credit society and gen- 
eral insurance league to facilitate the 
increase and reduce the cost of farm 
production and act as the fiscal and 
financial agents for the Government of 
the United States, to create two such 
agents, and for other purposes. Status: 
Ref. to Com. on Banking and Currency. 


Counsel 


United States. Some years ago in- 
terests antagonistic to the out-of- 
town collection charge rules of the 
New York Clearing House made 
contentions to Attorneys-General 
Knox, Moody and Bonaparte that 
such rules were in violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust law, with re- 
quest that proceedings be instituted 
for a restraining order; but such 
contentions were never deemed 
worthy of affirmative action and it 
would appear that the Department 
of Justice considered that the de- 
cisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the live stock cases 
(Hopkins v. U. S., 171 U. S. 578; 
Anderson v. U. S., 171 U. S. 604) 
demonstrated that the act was not 
violated. 

In the Hopkins case, commission 
merchants in Kansas City who re- 
ceived consignments of cattle from 
Western states, fed the stock, pre- 
pared it for market and sold it for 
shipment to other states, formed 
the Kansas City Live Stock Ex- 
change and adopted rules with pen- 
alties for violation “which, among 
other things, fixed minimum rates 
of commission to be charged for 
selling the live stock. It was held 
that the nature of the business the 
defendants were engaged in was 
not iriterstate commerce, although 
the cattle, relating to which the 
services were performed were, 
when coming from another state, 
articles of interstate commerce; 
that the services performed were 
collateral to such commerce and in 
the nature of a local aid or facility 
provided for the cattle owner to- 
wards the accomplishment of his 
purpose to sell them; that an agree- 
ment among those who rendered 
the services relating to the terms 
upon which they would render 
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them, was not a contract in re- 
straint of interstate trade or com- 
merce and that the Sherman Act 
was not intended to cover such 
kind of agreements. 

The Supreme Court of the 
United States early held in the 
case of Nathan v. Louisiana, 8 
How. 81, that the dealer who buys 
and sells bills of exchange and who 
thereby realizes a profit “is not 
engaged in commerce, but in sup- 
plying an instrument of commerce. 
He is less connected with it than 
the shipbuilder, without whose 
labor foreign commerce could not 
be carried on.” 

The distinction made in the Hop- 
kins case between agreements fix- 
ing minimum charges for facilities 
or services in connection with in- 
terstate commerce which only re- 
late to or affect such commerce 
indirectly and are not in restraint 
thereof, and agreements whose di- 
rect and immediate effect is to 
restrain interstate commerce, is 
recognized by the Supreme Court 
in many subsequent cases under 
the Sherman Act and supports the 
conclusion that an agreement 
among banks to maintain uniform 
rates of charge in the selling of 


foreign bills of exchange would 
not be a violation of that act. 

In 1910 the rules of the New 
Orleans Clearing House Associa- 


tion, which establish a uniform 
minimum scale of charges for col- 
lection of out-of-town items, came 
into question. An individual who 
had been charged for collection of 
a draft on a Texas point laid the 
facts before the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney at New Orleans, 
who presented the facts to the 
grand jury, being inclined to the 
view that the rules in question con- 
stituted a violation of the anti-trust 
act, but before finally so advising 
the grand jury, consented to give 
consideration to contrary legal 
opinions and also to be guided by 
the advice of the Attorney-General 
of the United States. General 
Counsel of the American Bankers 
Association having been so _ re- 
quested, prepared an opinion upon 
the subject, in which he maintained 
there was no violation, which was 
submitted to Attorney-General 
Wickersham. The matter having 
been fully presented to the At- 
torney-General, the advice of the 
latter to the District Attorney at 


New Orleans was that the crimi- 
nal prosecution be dropped and the 
grand jury thereupon so voted. You 
will find copy of this opinion pub- 
lished in the JouRNAL of the 
American Bankers Association for 
February, 1911, and you are re- 
ferred to same for a fuller presen- 
tation of the reasons why an agree- 
ment of the character in question 
is not. a violation of the Federal 
anti-trust act. 

In 1912 suit was brought in the 
Court of Common Pleas of Alle- 
gheny County, Pa., by three of the 
banks in the Pittsburgh Clearing 
House against all the other banks 
(Farmers Deposit National Bank, 
et al v. Peoples National Bank, et 
al) alleging illegal combination 
and conspiracy in the adoption of 
rules under penalty requiring the 
banks to make uniform charges on 
drafts and collections and pay uni- 
form rates of interest on balances. 
It was contended that such rules 
were unreasonable restraints upon 
interstate trade and commerce and 
unlawful as a conspiracy at com- 
mon law and an injunction was 
asked restraining the clearing 
house from carrying out such rules. 
This case never came to trial. 

In 1916 the Superior Court of 
the State of Washington for King 
County rendered a decision in 
Peoples Savings Bank v. First Na- 
tional Bank, et al. In that case the 
Seattle Clearing House adopted a 
rule fixing a maximum rate of in- 
terest on savings deposits and one 
of the members objecting, it there- 
after proposed to dissolve and re- 
organize without the objecting 
member. The bank in question 
sought an injunction restraining 
the other member banks from en- 
forcing this rule as to it fixing the 
rate of interest to be paid on de- 
posits and also from organizing a 
new Clearing House. The court 
dismissed the action. It held that 
interest paid by the banks was not 
an article or commodity subject to 
the rule against restraint of com- 
petition “that in practice there has 
always existed among its members 
a common agreement in rates of in- 
terest, exchange and collection 
charges,” and that each had agreed 
to abide by the rules adopted. The 
court held there was nothing un- 
lawful in such an agreement. 

Without prolonging this discus- 
sion, it would seem that the rules 
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proposed to be adopted by the 
member banks of your Clearing 
House for the fixing and maintain- 
ing of uniform rates of charge for 
the issuance of foreign bills of ex- 
change, would be lawful at com- 
mon law and do not violate the 
Sherman anti-trust act; nor do I 
think they would be in violation of 
the Indiana statute enacted to pre- 
vent combinations to restrain trade 
which provides, “That every 
scheme, design, understanding, 
contract, combination in the form 
of a trust or otherwise, or con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade or com- 
merce, * * * is hereby declared 
to be illegal, * * * Provided, how- 
ever, that it shall be a good defense 
to any action growing out of any 
violation of the provisions of this 
act or any other act or common law’ 
relating to the subject-matter of 
this act if the defendant shall plead 
and by a fair preponderance of the 
evidence prove that such violation 
is not in restraint of trade or com- 
merce or does not restrict trade or 
commerce or limit or reduce the 
production or increase or reduce 
the price of merchandise or any 
commodity natural or artificial or 
prevent competition in manufactur- 
ing.”. (Burns’ Anno. Ind. Stat., 
1914, Chap. 21, § 3866-1.) There 
are a number of decisions in In- 
diana construing and interpreting 
various phases of the above statute 
as applied to trade, manufacture, 
transportation, etc., but I fail to 
find any decisions involving the 
question of the agreement of mem- 
bers of a Clearing House Association 
to establish a uniform rate of ex- 
change. But as already shown, un- 
der the Sherman anti-trust act, 
such an agreement would not be a 
contract or conspiracy in restraint 
of trade or commerce and the same 
reasoning would apply under the 
Indiana anti-trust act. 

Just a word in conclusion con- 
cerning the penalty provisions. So 
far as they impose a personal fine 
upon an employee violating the 
agreement, such employees are not 
parties to the agreement and I 
doubt if the fine would be enforce- 
able against them. With reference 
to the fines for violation imposed 
upon the member banks themselves 
by agreement between them, these 
would be enforceable, but I. think 
the courts would probably hold that 
they were in the nature of pen- 
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alties, rather than liquidated dam- 
ages so that recovery, if the mat- 
ter was taken to court, might not 
necessarily be of the full amount 
but apportioned to the actual dam- 
age or loss sustained by the other 
members. It is not proposed to go 
into an extended discussion of this 
phase of the subject for the main 
question, as I take it, is the legality 
of the agreement fixing uniform 
rates of charge upon which the con- 
clusion, as already stated, is that 
such an agreement is not illegal 
either at common law or under 
Federal or State anti-trust acts. 


PAYMENT OF FORGED 
CHECK. 


Under law of Kentucky drawee 
bank which pays check upon forg- 
ery of the drawer’s signature can 
recover the money from the holder 
receiving payment if the indorse- 
ment of the payee was also forged; 
furthermore, if such indorsement 
was genuine there probably would 
be a right of recovery if the holder 
receiving payment acquired the 
check from the payee without in- 
quiry or proof as to his identity. 


From Kentucky—Two of our neighbor 
institutions have cashed two checks 
forged on a customer of the Bank 
of , —Ky. These checks in 
question were indorsed by the payee, 
who may have been the forger, or an- 
other person. The checks were cleared 
through the mails and without detection 
by the payor bank were charged to their 
customer’s account. After sixty days 
the customer had his bank book bal- 
anced, and paid vouchers returned, 
thereby discovering the forgery which 
was immediately reported to the bank. 
The question has arisen whether the 
payor bank or the cashing bank (who 
guaranteed the indorsement) is liable. 
The checks were cashed as an accom- 
modation. Will you kindly give me an 
opinion on the above? 


The general rule is that money 
paid to a bona fide holder of a check 
by the drawee upon a forgery of 
the drawer’s signature is not recov- 
erable. Some courts hold that 
where the indorsement of the payee 
is also forged there may be a right 
of recovery but other courts hold 
the contrary. 

In Deposit Bank of Georgetown 
v. Fayette National Bank, 13 S. W. 
(Ky.) 339, it was held that a 
drawee bank which paid the forged 
check of its customer could not re- 
cover the money from another bank 


which had cashed the check upon 
identification of the payee. 

sut in the more recent case of 
Farmers National Bank of Augusta 
v. Farmers & Traders National 
Bank of Maysville, 166 S. W. 
(Ky.) 986, where a bank cashed a 
forged check on another bank, the 
indorsement also being forged, 
without inquiry or question, and 
without any identification of the 
holder, and indorsed it and sent it 
for payment to the drawee bank, it 
was held that the latter bank, upon 
discovering the forgery after hav- 
ing paid the check, could recover 
the amount thereof from the former 


under the general rule which per-. 


mits a recovery of money paid un- 
der mistake of fact; such case not 
coming within the exception to such 
rule which does not permit the 
drawee to recover money paid un- 
der a forged check, but within the 
rule as to forged indorsements. 

Applying the law as laid down 
by the Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky in the last stated case, to the 
case presented by you, the drawee 
bank would have a right of recov- 
ery from the banks which cashed 
the checks for the payee, provided 
the indersement of the payee was 
a forgery, notwithstanding the for- 
gery of the drawer’s signature; 
furthermore, even if the indorse- 
ment by the payee was not a for- 
gery, there would probably be a 
right of recovery if the banks 
which cashed the checks did so 
without requiring proof as to the 
identity of the person presenting 
the same, or making inquiry in re- 
gard to him. 


PAYMENT OF FORGED 
CHECK 


In Nebraska, a drawee bank 
which pays a check upon which the 
drawer’s signature is forged. can- 
not recover the money unless it 
pleads and can prove that the 
holder who cashed the check and 
from whom recovery is sought, was 
negligent in cashing the check for 
a stranger without reauiring the 
latter to identify himself. 


From Nebraska—On October 27. 1919, 
a forger forged a check for $10, signing 
the name of John Doe and drawing it 
on the X National Bank. It was payable 
to himself and cashed at a store. who 
deposited it with the Y State Bank. It 
was paid by the X National Bank on 
October 29 and charged to the account 
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of John Doe. On November 10, 1919, 
John Doe got his checks and discovered 
the forgery, immediately notifying the 
bank. The X National Bank gave Jolin 
Doe the $10 and took the check to the 
Y State Bank to get their money back 
with the idea that the Y Bank could go 
back on their indorser for the money, 
making the ultimate loser the person 
who gave the forger the money. The Y 
Bank refuses to reimburse the X Bank, 
saying that they should not have paid 
the check. The store which deposited 
the check with the Y Bank still has an 
account and is good for the check. We 
wish to know if a bank is a loser the 
minute it cashes a forged check under 
the Nebraska law or is the party the 
loser which cashed the check for the 
forger. Also, would it make a differ- 
ence if the store which deposited the 
check in the above case with the Y State 
Bank had in the meantime withdrawn 
their money so that the Y Bank had no 
one to look to fot their money? 


The rule adopted by the Nebraska 
courts is that the drawee which 
pays a check upon which.the draw- 
er’s signature is forged cannot re- 
cover back the money, unless it 
pleads and proves that the holder 
was negligent in purchasing the in- 
strument, or in indorsing it, or 
withheld from the drawee at the 
time the check was paid some in- 
formation or grounds for suspicion 
within his knowledge concerning 
the genuineness of the check. State 
Bank of Chicago v. First Nat. Bank 
of Omaha, 127 N. W. 244; National 
Bank of Commerce v. Farmers and 
Merchants Bank, 128 N. W. 522. 
Under the rule of these cases the X 
National Bank, payor of the check, 
would be bound by the payment and 
would have no right of recovery 
from the Y State Bank which col- 
lected it, and its right of recovery 
against the storekeeper, who depos- 
ited the check in the Y State Bank 
would depend upon whether it can 
prove that the latter was guilty of 
negligence or bad faith in cashing 
the check. It would seem to have 
been the duty of the storekeeper 
under the Nebraska decisions in 
cashing the check for the forger, if 
he was a stranger, to require proof 
of his identity or to make careful 
inauiry concerning same and if it 
could be proved that the store- 
keener was negligent in failing to 
perform this duty the drawee 
would be entitled to recover ; other- 
wise not. What the facts are in 
this regard your letter does not dis- 
close. 

Whether or not the Y State 
Bank in which the check was de- 
posited by the storekeeper still had 
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funds of the latter in its possession 
at the time of notice of the forgery 
would be immaterial, as there is no 
liability of the Y State Bank in the 
case stated and the right of recov- 
ery against the storekeeper does 
not depend upon this condition. 


RECOVERY OF MONEY PAID 
ON FORGED INDORSEMENT 


A bank which pays a check upon 
which the indorsement of the payee 
is a forgery has a right of recovery 
from the bank receiving payment 
and the fact that the payee, whose 
name was forged, is also a customer 
of the payor bank does not affect 
its right of recovery, for a bank is 
only bound to know its customer's 
signature as drawer of a check and 
is not chargeable with knowledge 
of the genuineness of a customer's 
signature where it appears as in- 
dorser on a check—“Indorsements 
guaranteed” construed — Prosecu- 
tion of forger who has joined U.S. 
Navy. 


From Alabama—A customer of ours, 
P, owed another customer of ours, M, a 
note. P mailed a check for $100 on our 
bank to M for credit on the note. M’s 
son secured the check by some means, 
forged his father’s name on it, indorsed 
his own name on it, took it to the neigh- 
boring town of B and the B Bank of 
that place cashed it for him. They then 
sent it through the usual channels, in- 
dorsed as per usual “All prior indorse- 
ments guaranteed” and it reaching us 
in due course, through the mails, we 
paid it, not noticing the forged signature 
of M, who is also a customer of ours. 
Now, what we would like to know, is 
the B bank liable to us for the $100 and 
can we make them pay it to us? An- 
other feature, M used to live in B and 
did all of his business at that time with 
the said B bank and they should have 
known his signature as well as we do. 
However, it has been several years since 
that time. The check in question is 
dated December 5, 1919, was paid at B 
on December 9 by the B bank and by us 
on December 13. The son of M is now 
in the U. S. Navy, having joined it since 
this transaction. We only discovered 
the forgery today. Can we take any 
steps to get him out for the purpose of 
prosecuting ? 


This case falls under the rule that 
money paid by the drawee of a 
check upon which the payee’s in- 
dorsement is a forgery may be re- 
covered from the person to whom 
the payment was made (First Nat. 
Bank v. Northwestern Nat. Bank, 
152 Ill. 296; Wellington Nat. Bank 
v. Robbins, 71 Kan. 748) and your 
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bank therefore has a right of recov- 
ery from the B bank which cashed 
the check for the forger. In this 
case the B bank expressly guaran- 
teed the prior indorsement of the 
payee. In Produce Exchange Bank 
v. Twelfth Ward Bank, 119 N. Y. 
Suppl. 988 (revers’g 115 N. Y. 
Suppl. 998) where the indorsement 
was: “Received payment through 
New York Clearing House, Dec. 3, 
1906. Indorsements guaranteed,” 
the court said on this point: ‘“Un- 
der the authorities this was equiva- 
lent to a guaranty of the genuine- 
ness of the whole of the instru- 
ment, including the indorsements, 
excepting only the signature of the 
drawer, and, in case of forgery, 
rendered the defendant liable prima 
facie to refund to plaintiff the 
amount received on the check, on 
the ground that the payment had 
been made under a mistake of fact. 
White v. Continental Nat. Bank, 64 
N. Y. 319, 21 Am. Rep. 612; Met- 
ropolitan Nat. Bank v. Loyd, 90 
N. Y. 530; Corn Exchange Bank v. 
Nassau Bank, 91 N. Y. 74, 43 Am. 
Rep. 655.” 

The fact that the payee was also 
a customer of your bank would not 
bind your bank to knowledge of the 
genuineness of the payee’s indorse- 
ment, so as to preclude recovery, 
as would be the case if your cus- 
tomer’s signature, as drawer, was a 
forgery. 

In Missouri Lincoln Trust Co. v. 
Third Nat. Bank, 154 Mo. App. 89, 
the court, in discussing this point, 
said: “We know of no rule or deci- 
sion, however, that. holds that a 
bank is chargeable with knowledge 
of the genuineness of the signature 
of its customer or depositor, ap- 
pearing as indorser on the back of 
the check, or appearing anywhere 
on the paper, other than as drawer. 
The counsel for appellant, with all 
his learning and diligence, refers us 
to no authority supporting this. All 
the authorities we know of are to 
the contrary. Thus in First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago v. North- 
western National Bank of Chicago, 
152 Ill. 296, it is said by the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois (1. c. 306), 
that ‘the drawee of a bill of ex- 
change or of a bank check is con- 
clusively presumed to know the sig- 
nature of the drawer, and if he ac- 
cepts or pays, in the usual course of 
business, a bill or check whereon 
the signature of the drawer is a 
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forgery, he will be estopped to 
afterward deny the genuineness of 
such signature.’ At page 307, it is 
said: “Che estoppel, however, of 
which we have spoken, applies only 
to the case of the signature of the 
drawer, and of the drawer alone. 
A drawee is bound to know the sig- 
natures of his own customers, and 
a bank is bound to know the signa- 
tures of those who deposit with it 
and draw checks against such de- 
posits. But the drawee or bank is 
not chargeable with knowledge of 
any other signature on the bill of 
exchange or bank check, and by ac- 
cepting or paying the bill or check 
does not admit the genuineness of 
any indorsement on it. * * * And 
even if a drawer draws a bill or a 
check payable to himself or his own 
order, and at once indorses it, an 
acceptance or payment of it by the 
drawee admits only the genuine- 
ness of the drawer’s original signa- 
ture, but not the genuineness of his 
indorsement.’” Many authorities, 
American and English, both from 
the courts and accepted text- 
writers, are cited by the court in 
support of this proposition, and we 
are referred to none to the con- 
trary.” 

The forger in this case, you state, 
has since committing the crime, 
joined the U. S. Navy and you in- 
quire as to steps to get him out for 
purpose of prosecution. I think the 
first step would be to have the ac- 
cused indicted for the crime of for- 
gery; then have the prosecuting 
attorney or other proper authority 
apply to the Navy Department for 
his surrender to the civil author- 
ities for trial. 


CARELESS CERTIFICATION 
OF CHECK SUBSEQUENTLY 
RAISED 


Where the drawer of a-check for 


$15 prepares same, with blank 
spaces after the amount, so as to 
permit of the insertion of an in- 
creased amount without detection, 
and the bank certifies the check in 
that condition and the drawer there- 
after raises the amount to $1,500 
and the check, bearing certain in- 
dorsements, ts ‘negotiated to a bank 
for the increased amount, the cer- 
tifying bank is liable under the law 
of Illinois (although there is a con- 
flict of authority in other jurisdic- 
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tions upon the proposition) for the 
full amount to the innocent pur- 
chaser. 


From Montana—A Chicago bank cer- 
tified for its customer a check for $15 
made payable to “Cash.” Six days later, 
accompanied by a relative residing in 
our city who was a customer of our 
bank, the Chicago man presented to us 
and was paid the money on his check, 
which he had, after certification, raised 
to $1,500. No erasures were made on 
the check and it appears to have been 
drawn with the intention of raising it 
as it was left wide open for that pur- 
pose. The accepting bank did not pro- 
tect the check in any manner, but the 
maker perforated same with the figures 
$1500$, with a cheap machine or by 
means of a pin and red ink. Certifica- 
tion was made with a stamp on the 
same date as the check, in the following 
words: 


ACCEPTED 

Aug 14 1919 
WHEN PROPERLY INDORSED 
State Bank 


It is signed in ink by an officer of 
the bank whose title is not given. The 
check, when presented to us, bore the in- 
dorsement of the maker and a relative 
giving a Chicago address, and our cus- 
tomer added her indorsement at our 
window. Same was_ forwarded to 
our Chicago correspondent, presented 
through the Clearing House, and after 
payment was refused, was_ protested. 
Upon our complaint, the drawer of the 
check was apprehended in Michigan 
after a chase of six weeks, was returned 
to Montana, confessed his guilt, and is 
now serving a sentence of from two to 
four years in the Montana State prison 
at Deer Lodge. We believe that we 
have given you all of the essential facts 
and we should like to have your opi- 
nion whether we can recover from the 
Chicago bank the amount paid by us on 
the check. 


Ordinarily, of course, a bank is 
not liable upon a check which has 
been raised after certification for 
the excess amount. But where, as 
in the present case, the drawer so 
prepares the check that it is easy 
to raise the amount by leaving suf- 
ficient spaces—as you say, draws 
the check “with the intention of 
raising it as it was left wide open 
for that purpose’—and the check, 
originally drawn and certified for 
$15 is afterwards raised by the 
drawer to $1,500, perforated at that 
figure and negotiated for the in- 
creased amount, I think under the 
law of Illinois, the certifying bank 
would be held liable to an innocent 
purchaser for the full amount be- 
cause of its negligence, so that the 
latter would not be left solely to 
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his récourse upon the drawer and 
prior indorsers. 


Upon this question there is a 
conflict of authority among the 
courts. In New York, for example, 
there would be no right of recovery 
against the certifying bank in the 
case stated. The leading case is 
National Exchange Bank v. Lester, 
194 N. Y. 461. In that case a note 
was originally made for $75. It 
was indorsed for accommodation. 
The maker thereafter, without the 
knowledge or consent of the in- 
dorser, altered the note by insert- 
ing in the body the words “Three 
Hundred” immediately in front of 
the words “Seventy-Five” and the 
figure “3” immediately in front of 
the figures .“75” and the maker 
thereafter procured discount of the 
note by the plaintiff bank. The ori- 
ginal note had been so drawn that 
there were spaces in which the in- 
creased words and figures could be 
inserted without detection. The 
bank sued the accommodation in- 
dorser and had judgment for the 
full amount, the trial judge having 
charged the jury that if they found 
that the spaces in the note were thus 
carelessly and negligently left by 
the indorser, he invited the liability 
which the face of the note called 
for when presented to the bank. 
This judgment was reversed by the 
court of appeals which held in sub- 
stance: 

An indorser of a promissory note, 
complete in itself, but containing 
spaces making it an easy matter to 
raise the amount, is not liable to a 
bona fide holder, where the note is 
fraudulently raised after it leaves 
the indorser’s hands, beyond the 
amount which the note called for 
at the time of indorsement. To 
hold the indorser under such cir- 
cumstances, could only be upon the 
theory that he is bound to assume 
that subsequent holders would be 
likely to commit the crime of for- 
gery ; and the law sanctions no such 
presumption. 

The court said: “The rule thus 
stated is sustained by the decisions 
of the courts of last resort in Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, Iowa, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Arkansas and South Dakota. In 
my judgment it rests on a sounder 
basis than the opposite doctrine and 
accords better with such adjudica- 
tions of this court as bear more or 
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less directly on the question in- 
volved.” 

The contrary doctrine urged up- 
on, but discarded by the court, was 
that “a party to a note who puts 
his name to it in any capacity of 
liability, when it contains blanks un- 
canceled facilitating an alteration 
raising the amount, is liable for the 
face of the note as raised to an in- 
nocent holder for value.” 

The Supreme Court of Illinois, it 
would seem from its decisions, up- 
holds such contrary doctrine. In 
Yocum v. Smith, 63 Ill. 321, the 
maker at the time of signing a note 
for $300, left a blank space between 
the words “Hundred” and “Dol- 


lars,” which was filled in by adding 
the words “and twenty.” <A bona 


fide purchaser was held entitled to 
recover the face of the note as 
raised. The court said: “The maker 
acted with unpardonable negligence 
in signing the same and leaving a 
blank which could so easily be filled, 
and thus the amount of the note be 
increased. * * * If the note has 
been altered, the maker has acted 
with too gross carelessness to be en- 
titled to protection. The purchaser 
is entirely innocent, and not even a 
suspicion of his good faith is 
created—nothing to show that he 
had any notice of anything wrong. 
The maker placed it in the power of 
another to do an injury, and if any 
loss result, he must suffer who is 
the cause of it.” 

Again, in Merritt v. Boyden, 191 
Ill. 136, a note was signed by one 
Silverman and one Merritt, the lat- 
ter being accommodation maker, for 
$100. It was fraudulently changed 
by Silverman to $1,300, there hav- 
ing been a blank space before the 
word “Hundred,” and negotiated. 
The court held under such circum- 
stances Merritt was liable to a bona 
fide purchaser without notice be- 
cause of negligence upon his part in 
leaving the blank space unfilled. 

The doctrine that the maker of a 
promissory note apparently com- 
plete when signed, is liable for any 
amount to which the instrument 
may subsequently be raised, when 
such instrument comes to the hands 
of a bona fide purchaser for value, 
on the ground that he was negligent 
in leaving a space before or after 
the written figures which made pos- 
sible the increase of amount, has 
also been held in Pennsylvania and 
Missouri as to the maker and has 
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been applied in Kentucky and 
Louisiana in respect to liability of 
a party who has indorsed or become 
surety upon a note in which there 
were spaces (not obvious blanks) 
that permitted fraudulent insertions 
increasing the amount. 

In Louisiana such liability was 
fixed upon a bank which had negli- 
gently certified a raised check. In 
Helwege v. Hibernia Nat. Bank, 28 
La. Ann. 520, a check was raised 
from forty-one dollars to $4,150, 
after it was certified. There was a 
blank between the words “forty- 
one” and “dollars,” in which the 
drawer fraudulently inserted the ad- 
ditional amount and absconded 
after the perpetration of the fraud. 
It was held that the bank was negli- 
gent in certifying the check with- 
out drawing a line with a pen across 
the blank between the words “forty- 
one” and “dollars,” thereby enabling 
the drawer to perpetrate the fraud ; 
that there was nothing in the ap- 
pearance of the check to excite the 
suspicion of plaintiff or a prudent 
business man, and the bank there- 
fore was responsible. On this point 
the court said: “We think this case 
is controlled by the case of Isnard 
v. Torres and Marquez, 10 An. 103, 
where the indorser was held liable 
for a note raised from one hundred 
and fifty dollars to eleven hundred 
and fifty dollars under similar cir- 
cumstances. The court said: “There 
was a want of proper caution on the 
part of Marquez in indorsing a note 
containing such a blank. This want 
of proper caution on his part 
enabled Torres to commit a fraud 
by filling up the blank so as to in- 
crease the amount in a manner en- 
tirely free from suspicion, and 
surely the equity of Marquez, 
whose case is certainly a hard one, 
is inferior to that of Isnard, who 
has parted with his money on the 
faith of a state of things which the 
imprudence of Marquez enabled 
Torres to create.” Followed in 
Godchaux v. Union Nat. Bank, 28 
La. Ann. 516, decided at same term. 

Just the contrary to the above 
rule was enunciated in Duquet v. 
La Banque Nationale, 46 Quebec 
Super. 31, where it was held that a 
bank which accepts a check drawn 
upon it is not bound to fill in the 
blank spaces or to stamp it in such 
manner as to make “raising” im- 
possible, and its failure so to do does 
not make it liable for a larger 
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amount paid by reason of an altera- 
tion on the check made after accept- 
ance. 

While, as shown above, there is a 
wide conflict of authority upon the 
proposition, I think, as above stated, 
that the decisions in Illinois support 
the rule that where a bank negli- 
gently certifies a check, leaving 
blank spaces before or after the 
written figures, which make pos- 
sible the raising of the check by the 
maker without detection, such bank 
will be liable to an innocent pur- 
chaser for value:for the full amount 
of the check. 


DEPOSITS BY MAIL 


Where a bank shortly before its 
closing hour of two p. m. dishonors 
a check of its customer for insuf- 
ficient funds, there is no liability to 
the customer arising from the fact 
that there has arrived at and been 
deposited in its box at the post 
ofice at 1:30 p. m., a mail remit- 
tance from the customer sufficient 
to cover the check because, (1) the 
mail is the agent of the customer 
and the bank 1s not indebted for the 
deposit until received at the bank; 
(2) in the absence of special agree- 
ment, there is no duty to the cus- 
tomer to send for mail at any par- 
ticular hour. 

From Alabama—We have quite a num- 
ber of customers living in the country, 
whose deposits are made through the 
mails. These mails arrive at various 
hours during the forenoon, one at such 
an hour as to be placed in our box at 
from 1.00 to 1.30 Pp. m. Our bank closes 
at 2 p. M. Suppose we should not send 
to the office and get our mail just before 
the closing hour and a note or check 
of one of our depositors should go to 
protest because of our not getting our 
mail from our box and crediting such 
customer in time to keep his check from 
being dishonored, are we in any way 
liable for damage? 

I fail to see how a bank could be 
held liable in the case stated, where 
it refuses payment of a check of its 
customer because of insufficient 
funds just before the closing hour 
at 2 p. M. and the check is pro- 
tested, simply because at 1.30 P. M. 
there is deposited in its mail 
box at the postoffice remittance 
from its customer sufficient to cover 
the amount, which has arrived 
shortly before that hour but which 
has not been called for. 

Assuming the remittance in the 
mail is of money—for if it was of 
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checks the bank, in the absence of 
agreement, would not be obliged to 
give credit for their amount before 
collection—the deposit by the cus- 
tomer in the mail is not a deposit in 
the bank as the mail is the agent of 
the customer and not of the bank 
in such a transaction, and until the 
deposit is received at the bank, the 
latter does not become indebted 
therefor nor under obligation to 
honor checks against such deposit. 

Nor would it be held that the 
bank was derelict in its duty to its 
customer because it failed to send 
to the postoffice for its mail at a 
given hour. I think its practice in 
this regard would be governed 
solely by its own convenience, and 
unless the bank had made some spe- 
cial agreement with its customer 
that it would call at the postoffice at 
a particular hour in order to receive 
a remittance from him, there would 
be no neglect of duty and no lia- 
bility to the customer in the case 
stated. 


REMEDY AGAINST INSOL- 
VENT NEBRASKA CORPORA- 
TION AND OFFICERS 


Where a Nebraska corporation 
incurs indebtedness beyond the stat- 
utory limit and becomes insolvent 
because of mismanagement, credit- 
ors to whom indebtedness was first 
incurred are not preferred, but there 
is probably a common law liability 
of officers and directors for mis- 
management, enforceable at suit of 
a receiver, and there is also a stat- 
utory liability of stockholders, to the 
extent of their stock holdings, in 
event of failure of the corporation 
to publish the required annual notice 
of indebtedness and a further stat- 
utory liability of officers and direc- 
tors for any deception practiced, to 
any person injured thereby, for 
double the damages sustained. 

From Nebraska—We have a note given 
by a Nebraska corporation with a paid- 
up capital of $15,000. At the time our 
note of $2,500 was taken, another note 
of $3,500 was placed with another bank. 
The corporation had no other debts then. 
The company, through mismanagement 
and accidents, incurred debts which now 
greatly exceed its resources, and also 
exceeds the two-thirds limit placed on 
indebtedness for corporations under our 
state law. Would the creditors on the 
two notes above named have a prior 
right to the assets in the proportion 


that the total of said notes ($6,000) bore 
to the two-thirds limit placed on in- 
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debtedness which would be $9,000? In 
other words, would the holders of the 
$6,000 in notes given when the company 
was free from debt be entitled to six- 
ninths of the assets if the assets did 
not exceed two-thirds of the paid-up 
capital stock. Would the fact that the 
officers of said corporation permitted 
the company to become indebted in ex- 
cess of the two-thirds limit set by law, 
make the officers and stockholders liable, 
inasmuch as the violation of this law 
operated to remove the protection which 
creditors should have had? 


The Nebraska statute provides 
that the articles of incorporation 
must fix the highest amount of in- 
debtedness or liability to which the 
corporation shall, at any one time, 
be subject, which must in no case 
exceed two-thirds of the capital 
stock. (Rev. St. Neb. 1913, Art. 
II, §569, Sec. 21.) 

The statute likewise provides that 
every corporation shall give notice 
annually in some newspaper printed 
in the county in which its business 
is transacted of the amount of all 
existing debts of the corporation, 
and if any corporation shall fail to 
do so, after the assets of the corpor- 
ation are first exhausted, then all 
the stockholders of the corporation 
shall be jointly and severally liable 
for all the debts of the corporation 
then existing, and for all that shall 
be contracted before such notice is 
given, to the extent of the unpaid 
subscription of any stockholder to 
the capital stock of such corpora- 
tion, and in addition thereto the 
amount of capital stock owned by 
such individuals. (Jbid., §577, Sec. 
29; First Nat. Bank v. Cooper, 89 
Nebr. 632.) 

The Nebraska statutes do not 
give priority in satisfaction of their 
claims to creditors of a corporation 
which has exceeded its statutory 
debt limit who became such prior 
to the time when such excess in- 
debtedness was incurred, but only 
require the corporation to publish 
annually a notice or statement of 
the amount of all existing debts of 
the corporation ; and in the event of 
the failure of a corporation to so 
publish, they penalize the stock- 
holders of such corporation by 
making them pro rata liable for all 
the debts of the corporation to the 
extent of the amount of capital 
stock owned by the respective stock- 
holders. 

With respect to the individual lia- 
bility of officers and directors, the 
statute provides, in addition, that if 
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any deception be practiced by any 
corporation upon the public or in- 
dividuals, in relation to means or 
liabilities, all those engaged in such 
deception shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding $500; and any person in- 
jured by such deception may re- 
cover double the amount of dam- 
ages he may have sustained by 
rs of same. (Jbid., § 581, Sec. 
33. 

There is no provision in the Ne- 
braska statutes which eo nomine, 
or by implication, penalizes the of- 
ficers, agents, or directors of a cor- 
poration for permitting such cor- 
poration to contract debts in excess 
of the statutory limit—namely, two- 
thirds of its capital stock. 

In the light of the above, I do not 
think the creditors upon the two 
notes given for indebtedness in- 
curred while the corporation was 
free from debt would be entitled to 
preferential payment out of the as- 
sets of the insolvent corporation. 
Concerning the individual liability 
of the officers and directors for in- 
curring indebtedness beyond the 
legal limit, while the statute gives 
no right of action against them for 
this cause, I think there might be a 
common law liability for misman- 
agement by which the corporation 
has been injured and made insolvent 
enforceable probably in an action by 
the receiver for the benefit of cred- 
itors. I do not think the stock- 
holders could be held for such mis- 
management, but. there is a stat- 
utory liability as shown above, on 
the part of stockholders to the ex- 
tent of the amount of their stock, if 
the corporation has failed to publish 
annually a newspaper notice of the 
amount of all existing debts, which 
is enforceable against them after 
the assets of the corporation have 
been exhausted; and there is also a 
statutory liability of officers and 
directors for any deception prac- 
ticed, to any person injured by such 
deception for double the damages 
sustained. 


MATERIAL ALTERATION OF 
NOTE 


Where a corporation note, in- 
dorsed by several directors individ- 
ually, is altered before delivery to 
the payee, by striking out the name 
of one indorser (since deceased), 
and substituting another indorser, 
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such alteration is material and, if 
done without the consent of tlhe 
other indorsers, relieves them from 
liability, except to a holder in due 
course who can enforce the instru- 
ment according to its original tenor 
—whether the payee bank discount- 
ing such a note for the corporation 
would have the status of a holder in 
due course is doubtful under the 
decisions. 


From Indiana—A corporation note is 
executed, properly signed by the officers 
and indorsed by directors individually. 
The indorsement of one director (now 
deceased) has been stricken out with pen 
and ink, and the name of another substi- 
tuted. All this was done before delivery 
of note. Does the striking out of the 
deceased indorser’s name release the 
others? 


The Indiana Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act (Burns’ Anno. Ind. St., 
1914, Sec. 9089t 4-124) provides 
that “where a negotiable instrument 
is materially altered without the as- 
sent of all the parties liable thereon, 
it is avoided, except against a party 
who has himself made, authorized 
or assented to the alteration, and 
subsequent indorsers. But when an 
instrument has been materially al- 
tered and is in the hands of a holder 
in due course, not a party to the al- 
teration, he may enforce payment 
thereof according to its original 
tenor.” (And see Schwartz v. Wil- 
mer, 90 Md. 136, 44 Atl. 1059; 
Thorpe v. White, 188 Mass. 333, 74 
N. E. 592; Bothell v. Schewitzer, 
84 Nebr. 271, 120 N. W. 1129; Co- 
lonial Nat. Bank v. Duerr, 95 N. Y. 
Suppl. 810; Hecht v. Shenners, 126 
Wis. 27, 105 N. W. 309, construing 
similar statutes. ) 

As to what amounts to a material 
alteration of an instrument, it has 
been held that a change in the name 
of the maker, grantor, or obligor of 
an instrument, whereby a different 
person is substituted, as by erasing 
the name of the original obligor in 
a bond and replacing it with that of 
another person, is material. Bab- 
cock v. Henkle, 117 Ill. App. 640; 
Woolums v. Murray, 6 Ky. Op. 
262; Sheridan v. Carpenter, 61 Me. 
83; Springfield First Nat. Bank v. 
Fricke, 75 Mo. 178; Davis v. Cole- 
man, 29 N. C. 424; Smith v. Weld, 
2 Pa. St. 54; North v. Henneberry, 
44 Wis. 306. 

Thus, where a bill or note is exe- 
cuted by several, erasing or cutting 
off the name of one, without the 
consent of the other, is material. 
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Gillett v. Sweat, 6 Ill. 475; Snell v. 
Davis, 149 Ill. App. 391; Citizens 
Sav. Bank v. Halstead, 42 Ind. App. 
79, 84 N. E. 1098; St. Louis Inter- 
national Bank v. Parker, 88 Mo. 
App. 117, holding that the erasure 
of the signature of one of several 
indorsers on a note, without the 
knowledge or consent of the others, 
while the note is in the possession 
of the payee, is such an alteration as 
avoids the liability of the noncon- 
senting parties to the contract; 
Davis v. Coleman, 29 N. C. 424; 
Nashville First Nat. Bank v. Shook, 
100 Tenn. 436, 45 S. W. 338. See, 
also, State v. Blair, 32 Ind. 313. 

It would therefore seem to follow 
that the erasure of the indorsement 
of the director, since deceased, as- 
suming it was done without the 
knowledge or consent of the other 
indorsers, would release the latter 
from all liability on the note, unless 
such note should be held by a holder 
in due course, not a party to the al- 
teration, in which event the latter 
could enforce payment according to 
its original tenor. 

Assuming the payee is a bank 
which has discounted the materially 
altered note, not being a party or 
privy to such alteration, the further 
question arises whether such payee 
would be regarded as a holder in 
due course. 

The Negotiable Instruments Act 
defines a holder in due course as 
follows: 


$52. What constitutes a holder in due 
course? A holder in due course is a 
holder who has taken the instrument 
under the following conditions : 

1. That it is complete and regular 
upon its face; 

2. That he became the holder of it 
before it was overdue, and without notice 
that it had been previously dishonored, 
if such was the fact; 

3. That he took it in good faith and 
for value; 

4. That at the time it was negotiated 
to him he had no notice of any in- 
firmity in the instrument or defect in the 
title of the person negotiating it. 


In Iowa and Missouri the courts 
have held that the delivery of the 
paper to the payee is not a “nego- 
tiation thereof,” and hence the payee 
is not a holder in due course within 
the terms of this section. Vander 
Ploeg v. Van Zuuk, 135 Towa 350; 
Long v. Shafer, 185 Mo. App. 641, 
648; St. Charles Sav. Bank v. Ed- 
wards, 243 Mo. 553. 

But in New York, Alabama, Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island it has 


been held that there is nothing in 
the statute which precludes the 
payee from being such a holder. 
Thus in Thorpe v. White, 74 N. E. 
(Mass.) 592, it was held that the 
innocent payee of a note altered by 
the maker after an irregular in- 
dorser had signed and before deliv- 
ery to the payee, is a holder in due 
course and can recover against the 
indorser according to the original 
tenor of the note. In that case, 
after the indorsement, the maker, 
without the knowledge of the in- 
dorser, altered the note by inserting 
in the body “with the privilege of 
renewal for one year from April 
30, 1904,” and then delivered it to 
the payee, who took it without 
knowing of the change. The court 
said, “the note was put in circula- 
tion as a contract on delivery to the 
payee who, upon acquiring title by 
its negotiation, thus regularly be- 
came a holder of it within the pro- 
visions of Rev. Laws c. 73, sec. 69 
(Neg. Inst. Act). By reason of the 
payee being an owner or holder in 
due course without notice of the al- 
teration, under the provisions of 
Section 141 of this chapter, he can 
enforce payment of the note accord- 
ing to its original tenor.” 


Assuming it should be held in the 
case submitted, in line with deci- 
sions in New York, Alabama, Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island that 
the payee of a note can be a holder 
in due course, a still further ques- 
tion arises whether the fact, ap- 
parent from the note, that the name 
of an indorser had been erased, 
would be such notice of infirmity or 
defect as would deprive the payee of 
the status of a holder in due course. 
One of the conditions to constitute 
a holder in due course is that the 
instrument when taken must be 
“complete and regular on its face.” 
In Elias v. Whitney, 98 N. Y. Supp. 
667, a check showed an alteration in 
date which was apparent from mere 
inspection. It was held that the in- 
strument was not complete and reg- 
ular upon its face and that a holder 
taking it in such condition was not 
a holder in due course.’ But in the 
present case the instrument, pre- 
sumably, is complete and regular on 
its face. There is apparent, how- 
ever, from mere inspection an al- 
teration on its back, by the striking 
out of the signature of ‘an indorser 
and the question is whether the 
payee, taking the note in this condi- 


tion, would take it with notice of any 
infirmity in the instrument or defect 
in the title of the person negotiat- 
ing it. I can find no case in which 
this precise question has arisen. The 
indorsers signing before delivery to 
the payee are accommodation in- 
dorsers and the striking out of the 
name of one of them, without con- 
sent of the others, has the effect of 
avoiding the note as against the 
nonconsenting indorsers, and when 
the note is offered to the payee for 
discount in this condition it might 
be held that, such alteration being 
apparent, the payee was put on 
notice as to an infirmity in the in- 
strument or defect in the title of 
the person negotiating it. On the 
other hand, it might be held that 
there was nothing suspicious in the 
fact that the name of one accommo- 
dation indorser was struck out and 
another substituted and that the 
payee might rightly presume that 
this was done by consent of all 
parties before delivery, without be- 
ing put upon inquiry or charged 
with notice of infirmity or defect. 
The case presented raises a doubt- 
ful question upon this point and 
whether or not the discounting bank 
would be held a holder in due 
course under the circumstances of 
the case cannot be foretold with 
certainty pending a decision by the 
courts of your state. 


STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS 
‘ON NOTE 


Where accrued interest on a note 
signed by A and B is paid by A be- 
fore the note is outlawed, without 
the knowledge or consent of B, such 
payment stops the running of the 
Statute of Limitations against A 
and starts it afresh from the date of 
payment—There is a conflict of 
authority whether such payment 
also prevents the running of the 
statute against the co-maker B—In 
New Me-ico the point does not ap- 
pear to have been decided. 

From New Mexico—We would be 


pleased to have an opinion on the lia- 
bility of B on the following note: 
$200 Blank Town, New 
Mexico, Oct. 12, 1909. Ninety days 
after date, for value received we 
promise to pay to the order of Blank 
Bank Two Hundred no/100 Dollars. 
At Blank Bank of Blank Town. 


With Interest after date at the 
rate of (12) twelve per cent. per an- 
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num, and if not paid at maturity and 
collected by an attorney or by legal 
proceedings, an additional sum of 
ten per cent. on amount of this note 
as attorney’s fees. 


Signed A. 
B. 


Bearing following indorsements: 
May 6, 1910, interest paid to April 
12, 1910. 
Aug. 12, 1910, interest paid to date. 
Nov. 12, 1910, interest to date. 
July 12, 1911, interest paid to date. 
July 12, 1913, interest paid to date. 
Oct. 3, 1914, interest paid to July 
12, 1914. 


Since date of last interest payment A 
has gone into bankruptcy hopelessly in- 
solvent and B refuses to pay note. Can 
he be compelled to do so under the laws 
of this state. B claims to have no recol- 
lection of signing note but says it is his 
signature. 

The note in question is dated Oc- 
tober 12, 1909, maturing ninety 
days thereafter, viz., January 10, 
1910, and would have been out- 
lawed on January 10, 1916, under 
the New Mexico Statute of Limita- 
tions (N. M. Stat. Anno. 1915, Par. 
3348) were it not for the fact that 
payments of accrued interest were 
made thereon by the maker, A, the 
last of which was on October 3, 
1914, which would extend the life 
of the note as to him until October 
3, 1920. 

The question is whether such in- 
terest payments, presumably with- 
out the knowledge of the other 
maker, B, whom I assume to be a 
surety, stopped the running of the 
statute as to him, so that action can 
still be brought against him on the 
note. Mere delay of the creditor 
to sue the principal or receipt of 
part payment from the principal will 
not discharge the surety in the ab- 
sence of some statute to the con- 
trary—and there is none in New 
Mexico—but the uncertain question 
in this case is whether the statute of 
limitations is extended as to the 
surety maker B, by part payment by 
the principal maker A, without the 
knowledge or consent of the surety. 

Upon this question there is a con- 
flict of authorities in the different 
states and I do not find that the 
point has been passed upon by the 
courts of New Mexico. 

For example, in Nebrasxa, it has 
been held that the payment of inter- 
est on a note by a principal without 
the authority, knowledge or con- 
sent of the surety will not stop the 
running of the statute of limitations 
as to the surety. Dwire 7. Gentry, 
145 N. W. 350. 


If this rule was. 


adopted in your state, your right of 
action against B would be outlawed. 
Likewise, in Indiana, it has been 
held that payment of part of the 
principal or the interest when due, 
by the principal maker of the note, 
without the knowledge or consent 
of the surety, will not tol! the stat- 
ute as to a surety, although as to 
the party making the payment, such 
payment tolls the statute and starts 
it afresh from the date of payment. 
Nichols v. Porter, 103 N. E. 842. 
So again, in Kansas, partial pay- 
ments by the principal debtor on a 
note will not suspend the running 
of the statute of limitations in favor 
of the other debtors who are sure- 
ties. Hurley v. Gray, 173 Pac. 919. 
But to the contrary, it has been 
held in North Carolina that a pay- 
ment by the principal on a note be- 
fore the bar of the statute, operates 
as a renewal of the debt as to him- 
self and also as to the sureties on 
the note. Houser v. Fayssoux, 83 
S. E. 692. Likewise, in Arkansas, 
while partial payment of the debt, 
after same is barred by the statute, 
does not revive the debt as to the 
co-debtor, it will revive the debt if 
made before the bar of the statute 
attached. Slagle v. Box, 186 S. W. 
299. Also in Missouri, a payment 
by one of the joint or co-makers of 
a promissory note of part of the 
debt tolls the running of the 
statute of limitations against both 


makers. Harris v. Stewart, 196 
S. W. 1033. In this case the court 
said: “Our courts have repeat- 


edly held that a payment by one of 
the joint or co-makers of a promis- 
sory note of a part of the debt 
evidenced by such note, prevents 
the operation of the statute of limi- 
tations against the joint or co- 
maker as well as against the party 
making such payment thereon.” 


In view of the conflict of au- 
thority, as above indicated, your 
right of recovery against the co- 
maker B, upon the note in question, 


will depend upon whether the 
courts of your state adopt the one 
or the other rule on this subject. 


JOINT AND SEVERAL 
PROMISSORY NOTE 


Where a note containing the 
words “I promise to pay” is signed 
by two or more persons they are 
jointly and severally liable thereon. 

From Wisconsin—In making a note 
“TI, or we, or either of us promise to 
pay,” as per sample enclosed, does not 
the word “I” cover the case just as well, 
making same a joint and several note? 

The Negotiable Instruments Act 
provides: “Where an instrument 
containing the words ‘I promise to 
pay’ is signed by two or more per- 
sons, they are deemed to be jointly 
and severally liable thereon.” This 
follows the rule of the common 
law that a promise in the singular 
number “I promise” signed by sev- 
eral makers, is a joint and several 
note. Ullery v. Brohm, 79 Pac. 
(Colo.) 180; Dill v. White, 52 
Wis. 456, holding that a promis- 
sory note in the form “I promise 
to pay,” etc., signed by two or 
more persons is joint and several. 

The form of note submitted by 
you reads, “I, or we, or either of 
us promise to pay,” etc., and your 
inquiry is whether the pronoun “I” 
will not cover the case just as well. 
The foregoing citations indicate 
that the words “I promise to pay,” 
etc., contained in a note signed by 
two or more individuals would 
make the note joint and several, 
equally with the form of note sub- 
mitted, reading “I, or we, or either 
of us promise to pay,” etc. 


British Bankers Associations 


It is reported in the London 
Economist that the Association of 
English Country Bankers is to be 
amalgamated with the Central As- 
sociation of Bankers, under the title 
of the British Bankers Association, 
“to meet the changed conditions of 
banking since the war.” The As- 
sociation of English Country Bank- 
ers, formed in 1874, will cease to 
exist, and the Central Association 
of Bankers, established in 1895, will 


be merged in the British Bankers 
Association. Membership of the 
new association is confined to Brit- 
ish banks whose main business and 
head office are situated in the 
United Kingdom, and British banks 
whose main business is outside the 
United Kingdom, but who have an 
office in the United Kingdom and 
who are members of the British 
Overseas Banks’ Association. 


Changes Among Bank Officers 


OLLOWING is a list of 
kK changes in institutions which 

are members of the Ameri- 

can Bankers Association, re- 
ported to the JoURNAL from Janu- 
ary 26 to February 25, inclusive. 
Members will confer a favor by 
notifying this department immed- 
iately of any such changes. Publi- 
cation will be made only on receipt 
of information direct from mem- 
bers. 

ARKANSAS 


Little Rock—A. J. Reap elected 
vice-president Exchange National 
Bank; E. M. Harrington, formerly 
assistant cashier, now cashier. 

Little Rock—J. F. Lenon, for- 
merly trust officer Peoples Savings 
Bank, elected vice-president. 

Little Rock—Beverly Thurston, 
formerly cashier, elected  vice- 
president W. B. Worthen Com- 
pany; J. T. Hammond, Jr., ap- 
pointed cashier; J. W. Ramsey 
appointed assistant cashier. 

Pine Bluff—M. E. Bloom elected 
vice-president The Citizens Bank of 
Pine Bluff; H. B. Strange ap- 
pointed cashier; D. McDonald and 
C. A. Fullinwider appointed assis- 
tant cashiers. 

CALIFORNIA 

Fort Bidwell—C. H. Fee, for- 
merly vice-president, elected presi- 
dent Bank of Fort Bidwell, succeed- 
ing A. C, Lowell, deceased; R. R. 
Baker, formerly cashier, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier; W. M. Fulcher, 
appointed assistant cashier. 

GEORGIA 

Griffn—J. C. Brooks, formerly 
cashier, elected president Mer- 
chants & Planters Bank; O. S. 
Tyus, formerly assistant cashier, 
elected cashier. 


IDAHO 
Moscow—W. Claude Renfrew 
elected vice-president The First Na- 
tion Bank. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago—Robert I. Hunt, vice- 

president The Chicago Morris Plan 
Bank, resigned. 

Chicago—Wilson Lampert 
elected vice-president Continental 
& Commercial National Bank. 

Chicago—Walter F. Braun 


elected vice-president Continental 
& Commercial Trust & Savings 
Bank. 

Chicago—Don A. Moulton, vice- 
president Corn Exchange National 
Bank, resigned; James G. Wake- 
field, formerly cashier, elected vice- 
president; Owen T. Reeves, Jr., 
vice-president, now cashier ; John S. 
Cook, appointed assistant cashier, 
succeeding Joseph C. Rovensky, 
resigned. 

Chicago—Arlan W. Converse ap- 
pointed cashier First Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank; Edward Robyn, Roy 
Marquardt and T. S. McCarty ap- 
pointed assistant cashiers. 

Chicago—Joseph Kopecky 
elected vice-president Lawndale 
National Bank. 

Chicago—Claude H. Beaty 
elected cashier The National City 
Bank of Chicago. 

Chicago—Martin Lindsay, vice- 
president Northern Trust Company, 
retired; Fred A. Cuscaden elected 
vice-president. 

Chicago—Clarence Webster, F. 
W. A. Johnson and John de Gerald 
appointed assistant cashiers The 
Peoples Stock Yards State Bank. 

Chicago—Claude R. Egan elected 
vice-president The Pullman Trust 
& Savings Bank; Paul E. Pearson 
appointed assistant secretary. 

Chicago—Henry S. Henschen, 
vice-president State Bank of Chi- 
cago, resigned ; Austin J. Lindstrom 
elected cashier. 

Chicago—J. T. Mangan elected 
cashier Stock Yards Savings Bank, 
to succeed W. S. Tipton, resigned. 


INDIANA 
Carliske—Edgar W. Akin elected 
president Peoples State Bank, suc- 
ceeding Ed. W. Akin, deceased. 


IOWA 
Davenport—Frank B. Yetter, for- 
merly cashier, elected vice-presi- 
dent Iowa National Bank; Louis G. 
Bein appointed cashier. 
Grinnell—E. L. Nelson elected 
cashier Grinnell Savings Bank, to 
succeed Carl E. Child, resigned. 


KANSAS 


Wamego—William A. Knecht 
appointed cashier The Farmers 
State Bank. 
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LOUISIANA 


Bogalusa—J. A. Spekenhier, for- 
merly cashier, elected vice-president 
and cashier First State Bank; W. 
M. Babington, formerly auditor, ap- 
pointed assistant cashier. 

Mansfield—Frank H. Tarver 
elected vice-president Bank of Com- 
merce & Trust Company; G. F. 
Provost, assistant cashier, now 
cashier. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston—Arthur R. Stubbs ap- 
pointed assistant cashier First Na- 
tional Bank. 

Northampton—O. B. Bradley, 
cashier The First National Bank, 
resigned; F. N. Kneeland, for- 
merly vice-president, now  vice- 
president and cashier; Elbert L. 
Arnold appointed assistant cashier. 


MINNESOTA 
Austin—O. W. Shaw, formerly 
president First National Bank 
of Austin, elected chairman of 


board; N. F. Banfield, formerly 
cashier, elected president; N. F. 
Banfield, Jr., formerly assistant 
cashier, elected first vice-president ; 
H. L. Banfield, formerly assistant 
cashier, elected second vice-presi- 
dent; H. J. Drost, formerly assist- 
ant cashier, now cashier. 

St. Cloud—T. P. Galarneault 
elected cashier and director Mer- 
chants National Bank to succeed 
George A. Moore, resigned. 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City—L. S. Critchell 
elected president Continental Na- 
tional Bank. 
NEBRASKA 
Wynot—F. A. Kindwall, former- 
ly cashier, elected vice-president 
The First National Bank; E. A. 
Miller, formerly teller, now cashier. 


NEVADA 
McDermitt—G. C. Crawford 
elected’ cashier The Quinn River 
Bank, succeeding F. R. Sprague, re- 
signed. 
NEW JERSEY 
Montclair—Edward H. Holmes 
elected vice-president and cashier 
Bank of Montclair; Charles H. Du- 
Buisson, vice-president and trust of- 
ficer ; John A. Barben appointed as- 
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sistant cashier to succeed Joseph A. 
Howe, resigned. 

Montclair — Joseph A. Howe 
elected cashier Essex National 
Bank, to succeed Ray F. Simmon- 
son, resigned. 


NEW YORK 


Chester—Bradford C. Durland 
elected president Chester National 
Bank succeeding Hiram Tuthill. 

Gloversville—Frank S. Sexton, 
formerly cashier, elected vice-presi- 
dent Fulton County National Bank ; 
John R. Robertson, formerly as- 
sistant cashier, now cashier. 

Mamaroneck—Bradford Rhodes, 
formerly president First National 
Bank, elected chairman of board, 
Reuben G. Brewer, formerly cash- 
ier, elected president; Reuben P. 
Brewer, now cashier. 

Morristown—Murray N. Donald 
elected cashier Frontier National 
Bank, succeeding Arthur W. Gre- 
gory, resigned. 

Mount Kisco—W. H. Moore, for- 
merly cashier, elected president 
Mount Kisco National Bank, to suc- 
ceed Howard F. Bailey, deceased ; 
Asa W. Young elected vice-presi- 
dent to succeed Charles T. Sutton, 
deceased. 

New York—Frank K. Houston 
elected vice-president The Chemical 
National Bank. 

New York—Arthur W. Loasby 
elected vice-president Equitable 
Trust Company. 

New York—Andrew H. Mars 
elected vice-president Fidelity Trust 
Company ; Arthur W. Mellon elect- 
ed vice-president and secretary; E. 
Tilden Mattox elected vice-presi- 
dent. 

New York—Albert Breton elect- 
ed vice-president and secretary; E. 
poration to succeed Grayson M. P. 
Murphy, resigned. 

New York—James Steel appoint- 
ed assistant secretary (Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 

New York—James P. Gardner 
and Fred A. Thomas appointed as- 
sistant cashiers The Hanover Na- 
tional Bank. 

New York—William C. Macavoy 
appointed assistant cashier The Na- 
tional Park Bank. 

New York—W. A. B. Ditto ap- 
pointed cashier Seaboard National 
Bank. 

New York—William T. Law 
elected vice-president United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company. 
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Nyack—David W. Cranston ap- 
pointed assistant cashier Nyack Na- 
tional Bank. 

Ogdensburg—Thomas Spratt, 
formerly vice-president, _ elected 
president Ogdensburg Bank, to 
succeed Frank Chapman, deceased. 

Rochester—Edward P. Vollert- 
sen elected vice-president Union 
Trust Company; Blake S. Raplee, 
formerly secretary, now vice-presi- 
dent and secretary. 

Troy—Harold K..Downing elect- 
ed president Troy Trust Company. 

Watertown—Stuart D. Lansing 
elected vice-president The Jefferson 
County National Bank, succeeding 
O. E. Hungerford, resigned ; Daniel 
B. Schuyler, formerly cashier, 
elected vice-president and cashier, 
succeeding the late John C. Knowl- 
ton as vice-president; Richard M. 
McKenzie appointed assistant cash- 
ier. 

Weedsport—James H. Dumary 
appointed cashier The First Na- 
tional Bank to succeed A. M. Lewis, 
deceased. 

Williamsville—Lafayette L. 
Grove elected president Bank of 
Williamsville, to succeed E. M. 
Hutchinson, resigned; John H. 
Baker elected vice-president. 


OHIO 

Cincinnati—Edward F. Romer 
elected vice-president Union Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Company. 

Cleveland—Frank H. Hobson, 
Edwin Baxter, A. A. McCaslin, 
F. H. Houghton and Henry Kiefer 
elected vice-presidents Cleveland 
Trust Company. 

Cleveland— Harry E. Hills, 
Charles W. Whitehair and James 
Dunn, Jr., elected vice-presidents 
Union Commerce National Bank. 

Conneaut—C. H. Simonds elect- 
ed president Citizens Banking & 
Trust Company, to succeed F. E. 
Gordon, resigned. 

South Charleston—J. F. Rankin, 
formerly vice-president, elected 
president Bank of South Charles- 
ton, to succeed S. B. Rankin, de- 
ceased; M. K. Rankin elected vice- 
president. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia—Lincoln K. Pass- 
more elected president Bank of 
North America, to succeed Charles 
H. Harding, resigned; John W. 
Whiting appointed assistant cashier. 
Philadelphia—C. Addison Harris, 
Jr., elected president Franklin Trust 
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Company, to succeed Henry E, 
Woodman, deceased. 
Pittsburgh—J. H. Thoerner 
elected vice-president and cashier 
Liberty National Bank. 
Pittsburgh—Clark Hammond 
elected vice-president Columbia Na- 
tional Bank; W. T. Davidson ap- 
pointed cashier. 
Reading—Howard J. Potts, for- 
merly vice-president, elected presi- 
dent Reading Trust Company. 
Tarentum—O. C. Camp, former- 
ly cashier, elected first and active 
vice-president National Bank Tar- 
entum; J. M. Hess now cashier. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Pierre—J. R. McKnight, 
merly cashier, elected president The 
First National Bank, to succeed 
P. F. McClure, resigned; H. P. 
Williams, formerly assistant cash- 
ier, appointed cashier. 

Sioux Falls—John W. Wadden 
elected president The Sioux Falls 
National Bank, succeeding C. S. 
McKinney, resigned ; W. H. T. Fos- 
ter, W. I. Thompson and C. W. 
Thompson elected vice-presidents, 


TEN NESSEE 
Memphis—Robert S. Polk, for- 
merly vice-president and cashier 
Union & Planters Bank & Trust 
Company, now vice-president, Eld- 
ridge Armistead cashier; Frank S. 


‘Bragg and J. Ramsey Beauchamp,’ 


formerly assistant cashiers, elected 
vice-presidents ; W. F. Harper, for- 
merly auditor, now assistant cash- 
ier; N. B. Gentry, formerly assist- 
ant to vice-president, now assistant 
cashier. 

TEXAS 


Dallas—George Waverly elected 
vice-president City National Bank, 
Lang Wharton, formerly cashier, 
elected vice-president; Stewart D. 
Beckley, formerly assistant cashier, 
appointed cashier; Soula J. Smyth 
and C. J. Savage appointed assist- 
ant cashiers. 

Marlin—N. E. Stockton elected 
cashier First National Bank to suc- 
ceed L. J. Davis. 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond—O. Baylor Hill, for- 
merly cashier American National 
Bank, elected vice-president and 
cashier; D. W. Durrett, formerly 
assistant cashier, now  vice-presi- 


dent; A. W. Mann, Charles C. 
(Continued on page 564) 


Library Limelight 


HE books contained in the 
following list are recom- 
mended for bank libraries and 
individual reading. If such 
books cannot be obtained through 
local dealers they will be furnished 
by the Library of the American 
Bankers Association at the prices 
indicated, which include wrapping 
and transportation. Checks should 
accompany orders. 
A B C or THE FEDERAL RESERVE 


System. By E. W. Kemmerer. 
Price, $1.65. 
CreDIT AND Its Uses. By W. A. 


Prendergast. Price, $2.15. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
C.C. Adams. Price, $1.85. 

ForEIGN EXCHANGE EXPLAINED. 
3y Franklin Escher. Price, $1.60. 

FINANCIAL HIsTorY OF THE 
Unitep States. By D. R. Dewey. 
Price, $2.70. 

Funps AND THEIR UseEs. By 
F. A. Cleveland. Price, $2. 

Money AND BANKING. By J. T. 
Holdsworth. Price, $2.90. 

Ruravt Crepits. By Myron T. 
Herrick, Price, $2.90. 

PRINCIPLES OF Bonp_ INVEST- 
MENT. By Lawrence Chamberlain. 
Price, $6.20. 

PRINCIPLES OF Economics. By 
Henry S. Seager. Price, $2.65. 

BUSINESS OF THE HoUSsEHOLD. 
3y C. W. Taber. Price, $2.20. 

THEORY AND History oF BANK- 
inc. By C. F. Dunbar. Enlarged 
by Oliver M. W. Sprague. Price, 
$1.90. 

ORGANIZED BANKING. By. E. E. 
Agger. Price, $3.20. 

Puysicat Cutture. In the form 
of an illustrated poster the Library 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion provides a series of “Every- 
day Exercises for Everybody,” de- 
signed not to make athletes, but 
simply to develop the fundamental 
functions of respiration, digestion 
and elimination. Price, 50 cents. 

FEDERAL FARM LOAN SySTEM. 
By Herbert Myrick. Price, $1.15. 

New York Stock EXCHANGE. 
By H. S. Martin. Price $1.10. 

Bank Law Taxation Dt- 
GEST. By Milton W. Harrison. 
Price, $2.50. 

The foregoing list will be gradu- 
ally extended as circumstances may 
seem to warrant. 


Pamphiets and Papers 


Upon application to the Library 
any of the following pamphlets and 
papers will be sent without charge 
to members of the American Bank- 
ers Association : 

“Pan-American Financial and 
Commercial Relations, America’s 
Great Future Opportunity.” By 
John Barrett. 

“Bringing Up Capitalists.” By 
Harvey A. Blodgett. 

“Belgium’s Recovery.” 
Blount. 

“Stabilizing the Dollar in Pur- 
chasing Power.” By Irving Fisher. 

“How Much Will Prices Fall?’ 
By Andrew J. Frame. 

“Our Public Debt.” 
Fisk. 

“Needed Reform in the Present 


By D.L. 


By Harvey 


Federal Tax Laws.” By Morris F. ° 


Frey. 

“Community Trusts.” By F. H. 
Goff. 

“Acceptance Corporations.” By 
F. Abbot Goodhue. 

“Financial Status of Belliger- 
ants.” Debt, revenues and expendi- 
tures, and note circulation of the 
principal belligerants in the World 
War. By Louis Ross Gottlieb. 

“Currency in Circulation.” By 
W. P. G. Harding. 

“Development of a Trust De- 
partment of National Bank.” By 
Virgil M. Harris. 

“Domestic Acceptances Financ- 
ing Warehoused Staples.” By R.S. 
Hecht. 

“National Soldier Settlement 
Bill.” By Myron T. Herrick. 

“A BC of the Trade Accep- 
tance.” By J. T. Holdsworth. 

“Trade Acceptance Catechism.” 
By J. T. Holdsworth. 

“Bankers’ Income Tax Prob- 
lems.” By H. B. Hunter. 

“American Bankers Acceptances 
and Foreign Trade.” By Fred I. 
Kent. 

“America’s Financial Equipment 
for Foreign Trade.” By Fred I. 
Kent. 

“Foreign Investments in Their 
Relation to the Future of This 


Country.” By Fred I. Kent. 
“Cost of Living.” By A. C. 
Miller. 
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“International Finance and 
Trade.” By Eugene Meyer, Jr. 

“Improving the Relations Be- 
tween the Federal Reserve Banks 
and Member Banks.” By Waldo 
Newcomber. 

“How to Borrow Money.” By 
Harry O’Brien. 

“Wanted: American Spirit in 
Foreign Trade.” By G. A. O’Reilly. 

“How Banks are Keeping 
Abreast of Foreign Trade.” By 
Lewis E. Pierson. 

“Industrial Issues of the Times.” 
By Lewis E. Pierson. 

“Some Factors in American 
Prosperity.” By Lewis E. Pierson. 

“What Is Wrong with the Elec- 
tric Railroads?’ By Lewis E. 
Pierson. 

“Causes Underlying Social Un- 
rest.” By George E. Roberts. 

“Distribution of Wealth.” By 
George E. Roberts. 

“Acceptances:as the Basis of the 
American Discount Market.” By 
John E. Rovensky. 

“Problem of Housing the Amer- 
ican People.” By Frederick H. 
Ecker. 

“Problems and Progress with 
Dollar Acceptances.” By Jerome 
Thralls. 

“Trade Acceptances ; What They 
Are and How They Are Used.” 
By Robert H. Treman. 

“Foreign Exchange.” 
Turner, Jr. 

“Acceptances in Our Domestic 
and International Commerce.” By 
Paul M. Warburg. 

“Fiscal and Currency Standards, 
as the Future Measure of the 
Credit of Nations.” By Paul M. 
Warburg. 

“Dangers to be Avoided in Trade 
Acceptance Practice.” By David 
C. Wills. 

“Economic Functions of a Coun- 
try Bank.” By S. Eugene White- 
side. 

“Banker and Trade Accep- 
tances.” By George Woodruff. 

“Federal ‘Aid’ vs. Budget Con- 
trol.” Education, land and high- 
ways the main objects of “Aid,” 
how Federal assistance reacts on 
the state. By Leo Day Wood- 
worth. 

“Credit Rating the Farmer.” By 
Ivan Wright. 


By Hunt 
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“Report of the Acceptance Com- 
mittee, 1919.” American Bankers 
Association. 

“Annual Reports, First Annual 
Meeting, December 4, 1919.” 
American Acceptance Council. 

“Ten Minute Talks with Work- 
ers.” Reprinted by the Bankers 
Trust Company from the Trade 
Supplement of the London Times, 
submitted as a contribution to 
straight thinking about the rela- 
tions between Capital and Labor. . 

“Victory and Other Liberty Loan 
Acts.” With excerpts from other 
acts of Congress concerning the 
public debt. Bankers Trust Com- 
pany. 

“American Trademarks Abroad.” 
Continental and Commercial Banks. 

“America’s Opportunity in For- 
eign Investments.” Guaranty 
Trust Company. 

“Canada, Economic Position and 
Plans for Development.” Guar- 
anty Trust Company. 

“Effect of the War On European 
Neutrals.” Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany. 

“Fabric of Civilization.” Short 
survey of the cotton industry of the 
United States. Guaranty Trust 
Company. 

“How Business 
Countries is Financed.” 
Trust Company. 

“New Railways in Foreign Coun- 
tries.” Guaranty Trust Company. 

“Our Basic Industry, America’s 
Agricultural Prosperity.” Guaran- 
ty Trust Company. 

“Safe Keeping of Securities.” 
Guaranty Trust Company. 

“Solvency of the Allies.” 
anty Trust Company. 

“Shipping’s Share in Foreign 
Trade.” Guaranty Trust Company. 

“Trading with Australasia.” 
Guaranty Trust Company. 

“Trading with China.” 
ty Trust Company. 

“Review of the Economic and 
Industrial Development of the 
United States from 1790 to 1918.” 
Imbrie & Company. 

“Bankers Forms and Negotiable 
Instruments Law Annotated.” Ir- 
ving National Bank. 

“Trading with Latin America.” 
Irving National Bank. 

“Trading with the Far East.” 
Irving National Bank. 

“Hide and Skin Market.” 
erty National Bank. 


with Foreign 
Guaranty 


Guar- 


Guaran- 


Lib- 
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“World Tomorrow.” An analy- 
sis of the economic relations of the 
peace era as they affect the world 
at large. Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank. 

“World’s War Debt.” Mech- 
anics and Metals National Bank. 

“Oil, the World’s Greatest Asset, 
from Its Inception to Date.” Me- 
gargel & Co. 

“Peace Treaties.” Comprising 
the League of Nations covenant, 
digest of the German treaty, di- 
gest of the Austrian treaty, with 
annotations by the American Mis- 
sion at the Peace Conference. Mel- 
len National Bank. 

“Membership in the Federal Re- 
serve System.” A booklet present- 
ing the essential facts about the 
history of the Federal Reserve Act 
and the organization of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks, for the infor- 
mation of all banks and bankers, 
and the public, including a list of 
the advantages of membership and 
objections to membership. Min- 
neapolis Federal Reserve Bank. 

“Trust Department.” National 
Park Bank. 


“Scandinavia and Its Trade Op- 
portunities.” National Shawmut 
Bank. 

“Questions and Answers Relating 
to the Membership of State Insti- 
tutions in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem.’ New York Federal Reserve 
Rank. 

“Spirit of America, as Shown by 
Her Great Documents, 1620-1920.” 
Old Colony Trust Compzny. 

“New Europe.” Rand, McNally 
pocket map showing all new boun- 
daries with summary of the Peace 
Treaty. Peoples State Bank. 

“Foreign Trade Thought of 
1919.” Summary of the conven- 
tion committee’s report and ex- 
cerpts from addresses at the Sixth 
National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion. 

“Fundamentals of a Cost Svstem 
for Manufacturers. A System of 
Accounts for Retail Merchants.” 

“Short Method Analysis of De- 
positors’ Accounts.” 

“Trade Thought of Post-War 
Europe.” Old World needs and 
American opportut.ities as reflected 
in addresses and reports at the In- 
ternational Trade Conference, Oct- 
ober, 1919, called by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
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“Thrift, How to Teach and En- 
courage It.” 

“Acceptances.” 

“Cartels.” 

“Cattle Loans.” 

“Community Trusts.” 

“Country Clearing Houses.” 

“County Bankers Associations.” . 

“Credit Statements.” 

“Credit Unions.” 

“Edge Export Finance Act.” 

“Federal Farm Loans.” 

“Federal Reserve Act.” 

“Federal Revenue and Income 


“Pax Act.” 


“Discount Houses and Bill Bro- 
kers.” 
“Interior Proving Methods.” 
“New Business Methods.” 
“Personal Solicitation of Ac- 
counts.” 
“Profit 
Funds.” 
“Savings Plans and Clubs in In- 
dustrial Corporations.” 
“Service Charges 
Checking Accounts.” 


Sharing and Pension 


for Small 


Wool Production in the 
United States 


Although the consumption of 
wool in the United States has shown 
an increase for the past thirty years. 
the production has remained practi- 
cally constant. Beginning with the 
year 1891, the figures are as fol- 
lows: 


U. S. Woot PRODUCTION IN THE 
GREASE 
Pounps 


*Greatest production. 
Smallest production. 


The total value of the 1918 pro- 
duction, based on the average 
scoured wool price, was $194,i59.- 
000. Wyoming is the largest pro 
ducer of wool, it having grown 
about 14 per cent. of the total in 
1918, The following states, in the 
order of production, yielded more 
than 10,000,000 pounds in 1918: 
Montana, Idaho, New Mexico, 
Utah, Ohio, California, Oregon, 
Texas and Nevada. 


= 
% Gradual decrease to: 
LU) 


Trust Company Section 


Mid-Winter Conference 


HE first session of the First 
mid-Winter Conference of 
the Trust Companies of the 
United States opened at the 

Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, at 10 o’clock Friday morning, 
February 20, with prominent trust 
company men from all parts of the 
country in attendance. J. Arthur 
House, chairman of the Executive 
Committee and president of the 
Guardian Savings & Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, presided. 
The discussions were in charge 
of the sub-committees of the 
Section. The purpose of the con- 
ference was to afford a free dis- 
cussion by all members who might 
desire to participate and the sub- 
jects presented proved to be of 
great interest to all in attendance. 
Many members expressed regret 
that arrangements had not been 
made for meeting two days instead 
of one. 

The program for the morning 
session covered the following: 

1. “Federal Legislation,” by Henry 
M. Campbell, chairman Committee on 
Legislation and Chairman of the Board 
Union Trust Company, Detroit, Mich. 

2. “State Legislation,’ by Theodore 
G. Smith, Chairman Committee on Pro- 
tective Laws and President International 
Trust Company, Denver, Colo. 

3. “Publicity,” by Francis H. Sisson, 
Chairman Committee on Publicity and 
Vice-President Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, New York City. 

4. “Cooperation with the Bar,” by 
Wm. S. Miller, Chairman Committee on 
Cooperation with the Bar and Vice- 
President The Northern Trust Co., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

5. “Fees for Trust Service,” by 
George D. Edwards, Chairman Commit- 
tee on Standardization of Forms and 
Charges and Vice-President Common- 
wealth Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

6. “Coopérative Legislation,” by Willis 
H. Booth, Chairman Special Committee 
on Legislation and Vice-President Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, New 
York City. 


Practical questions pertaining to 
the Operation of Trust Depart- 
ments and the Admiwmistration of 
Trusts. 

Other subjects as introduced by 
members in attendancé. 

At one o’clock a buffet luncheon 
was served to those in attendance 
and at 2.30 the afternoon session 


opened with Mr. House again pre- 
siding. The following program 
was carried out: 

1. “The Work of the Employment 
Department,” by P. E. Hathaway, Em- 
ployment Manager The Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 

2. “Community Foundations or 
Trusts,” by F. H. Goff, President Cleve- 
land Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The discussion on “Cooperation 
with the Bar,’ led by Wm. S. 
Miller, Vice-President The North- 
ern Trust Company, Chicago, IIl., 
and Chairman of the Committee, 
proved to be a subject of deep in- 
terest to all present. The consen- 
sus of opinion seemed to be that the 
best way to cooperate is to “cooper- 
ate.” One suggestion made was 
that it would be of value in the 
work of the committee if attorneys 
could be advised from time to time 
of the real functions of a trust com- 
pany, and how it may be of assist- 
ance to the attorney. 

The subject of “Fees for Trust 
Service,” led by Arthur V. Morton. 
Vice-President The Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurance on Lives 
and Granting Annuities, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and a member of the Com- 
mittee on Fees, also called forth 
much discussion. Comments came 
from all parts of the floor express- 
ing appreciation for the work of 
the committee. It was realized that 
much time and thought had been 
necessary in compiling the Fees 
Booklet, that it was a_ splendid 
piece of work and undoubtedly a 
start in the right direction. In the 
discussion following, many sugges- 
tions were made that will be of 
much assistance in the further work 
of this committee. 

The discussion on “Publicity” 
was led by Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York and Chairman 
of the Committee on Publicity. The 
prospectus for the National Publi- 
city Campaign was read and by a 
unanimous rising vote this cam- 
paign was endorsed, and approved 
by the conference. Mr. Sisson 
stated that this campaign would go 
far towards clearing away the mis- 
understanding of the public regard- 
ing the services of trust companies 
in all parts of the country. A re- 
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port on the work pertaining to 
“Make a Will Day” was then read. 
It revealed that in 633 cities the day 
had been observed. In several cities 
full page advertisements were used, 
some being underwritten by attor- 
neys and some by trust companies, 
while in other cities joint advertise- 
ments underwritten by trust com- 
panies and attorneys had _ been 
placed in local newspapers. Much 
publicity appeared in newspapers 
throughout the country in the form 
of special articles, editorials, etc. 
Following the reading of the report, 
a display of newspaper and printed 
matter pertaining to the campaign 
was exhibited. y 

At the afternoon session, P. E. 
Hathaway, Manager Employment 
and Welfare Department of The 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago, 
Ill., gave a very interesting talk on 
“The Work of the Employment De- 
partment.” This was followed by 
a general discussion participated in 
by members generally. A report of 
Mr. Hathaway’s address appears 
in another section of this issue of 
the JOURNAL. 

The second and last afternoon 
topic was “Community Foundations 
or Trusts,” led by F. H. Goff, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, and founder 
of the movement. In order to give 
the members as comprehensive an 
idea as possible of the work accom- 
plished by the Cleveland Founda- 
tion, Mr. Goff introduced several 
specialists upon investigation and 
research work recently made in 
connection with the movement in 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Raymond Moley, who for 
nearly a year has been acting as 
director of the Cleveland Founda- 
tion, was called upon by Mr. Goff 
to present his views on “The Ac- 
tivities of a Community Founda- 
tion.” Mr. Moley limited himself 
in the discussion to the more gen- 
eral principles underlying their 
theory of distribution. Mr. Moley 
was at one time professor of Politi- 
cal Economy, and more recently as- 
sociate professor in the University 
of Minnesota. 

The next speaker was Col. Leon- 
ard P. Ayers, Director of the De- 
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partment of Education of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. Col. Ayers 
discussed briefly the school survey 
made in Cleveland by the Cleve- 
land Foundation. 

He stated that through this sur- 
vey he succeeded in interesting 
every live person in Cleveland in 
their city schools. That the survey 
was made “in a situation where we 
were not finding any scandal of any 
sort. There was no dishonesty in 
the school system worth mention- 
ing and there was no gross inef- 
ficiency. It was one of the good 
systems of the country and much 
better than the average.” The sur- 
vey persuaded the people of Cleve- 
land that leadership is the first es- 
sential, if a school system is to be 
successful. It also pointed out 
other specific things, which meant 
the saving of many thousands of 
dollars yearly. 

Roland Haynes, Director of the 
New York Community Service, 
spoke on “The Cleveland Founda- 
tion’s Recreation Survey.” This 
survey brought out very decidedly 
the importance of play leadership, 
and recreation leadership, and it is 
believed has settled for all time the 
question as to whether or not these 
leaderships are essential. 

Mr. Sawyer, counsel for the 
Cleveland Foundation, followed 
with a paper on “How to Secure 
Funds for Community Trusts.” 

Mr. Sawyer’s legal contact with 
persons of wealth, endeavoring to 
find the best use for this wealth, 
has brought him to “believe in the 
creation of an ultimate reminder to 
a community trust, not for the sake 
of charity, but for the sake of the 
family of the testator.’ 

Several charts were then dis- 
played by Mr. Remsen. One chart 
was entitled “The Uniform Trust 
for Public Uses in Operation,” and 
another “A Gift for Public Uses.” 
Mr. Remsen explained these charts 
in detail. 

Frank J. Parsons, vice-president 
of the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company, New York, also 
presented to the meeting an outline 
of the progress made in connection 
with the formation of the New 
York Community Foundation. 

At the close of the conference a 
unanimous vote was taken for a 
continuance of the meeting from 
year to year. 

At a meeting of the Executive 
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Committee held on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 21, it was decided, if pos- 
sible, to publish and _ distribute 
among members the proceedings of 
both the morning and afternoon 
sessions. 


Ninth Annual Banquet 


The ninth annual banquet of the 
trust companies of the United 
States was held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
Friday, February 20, 1920, with 
750 members and guests in attend- 
ance. 

Uzal H. McCarter, ex-president 
of the Trust Company Section and 
President of the Fidelity Trust 
Company, Newark, N. J., acted as 
toastmaster, greatly contributing to 
the pleasure of the evening. In his 
opening remarks Mr. McCarter 
called attention to the illness of 
E. D. Hulbert, First Vice-President 
of the Trust Company Section and 
President of The Merchants Loan 
& Trust Company, Chicago, IIl., 
who had recently undergone a 
very serious surgical operation 
from which he was now happily re- 
ported to be recovering. At the 
suggestion of Toastmaster McCar- 
ter, the following telegram was read 
and unanimously approved to be 
forwarded to Mr. Hulbert: 

“The members of the Trust Company 
Section of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, being assembled at their an- 
nual banquet, miss you in your absence 
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and regret exceedingly to learn of your 
severe illness. I am instructed by the 
unanimous vote of the 750 members 
present, and their guests, to express the 
hope that your recovery may be rapid 
and sure, and that you may be soon re- 
stored to your usual good health.” 

Excerpts from the address by 
Toastmaster McCarter are pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-president 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, was the first speaker of the 
evening. Extracts from his ad- 
dress are published elsewhere in 
this issue of the JouRNAL. At the 
close of his address, Mr. Sisson was 
accorded a very enthusiastic ap- 
plause, the entire assemblage rising 
in order to show their approval and 
appreciation. 

The second speaker of the eve- 
ning, Patrick Francis Murphy, 
president Mark Cross Company, 
New York City, was also enthusi- 
astically received, his entire ad- 
dress being punctuated with ap- 
plause or laughter. 

At a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Trust Company 
Section, held in New York on Sat- 
urday, February 21, it was decided 
to form a committee on Community 
Foundations or Trusts, whose 
duties in part will be to assemble 
information regarding this move- 
ment throughout the country and 
serve members desiring to promote 
this activity, - 


What of the Future? 
(Continued from page 524) 


necessity in charging one dollar an 
hour for the shoveling of snow. If 
that is not profiteering, then I don’t 
understand the meaning of the 
word. 

But to my mind there is even a 
greater danger threatening the pros- 
perity of our country than the 
troubles created by labor and higher 
wages, for ultimately that will settle 
itself. That is the attitude of the 
politician toward business. 

There was a time when the higher 
courts of the country were consid- 
ered a bulwark against oppression 
and demagogic attacks, but even 
they now frequently render deci- 
sions of expediency and mould the 
law to fit the emergency. 

We have seen the ruination of 


electric railways; a form of trans- 
portation absolutely necessary for 
the growth and prosperity of a lo- 
cality. Again, this condition was 
brought about by the politician who 
hopes to gain votes thereby. 

We have seen the steam railways 
of the country starved to the point 
of bankruptcy, and even now we are 
confronted with the difficulties in 
the enactment of favorable Federal 
legislation which will permit the 
railways to live upon their return 
to private ownership. 

The present condition of the rail- 
ways was brought about by the poli- 
tician who sought to curry favor 
and votes from the shipper and the 
people affected by rates, regardless 
of the effect upon the carriers. 


Savings Bank Section 


Special Articles in Journal 


HE Section’s continuous cam- 

paign to promote habits of 
thrift and saving has two 
broad divisions: 

First: Various forms of general 
appeal, as by publicity, advertising 
and other impersonal effort ; 

Second: Direct personal appeal 
to individuals, as by contact with 
the wage earner (industrial savings 
systems), the child (school savings 
plans) and the women in the home 
(home economics departments). 

The first general division has had 
much attention from time to time, 
but special plans for a general ap- 
peal will be further developed and 
articles relating to special experi- 
ences therein are in preparation for 
the JoURNAL. 

The second of the two main divi- 
sions includes many lines which are 
now receiving special study. Al- 
though conditions vary so greatly 
in different localities or even in 
parts of localities as to preclude the 
universal application of any one 
plan, it is expected that standard 
outlines will soon be available for 
all the different lines of work men- 
tioned above. 

On industrial savings, we would 
call special attention to the article 
on “An Industrial Savings Plan,” 
by J. F. Tinsley, which appeared in 
the JourNaL for January, page 
349. 

On school savings, an article is 
soon to appear on the successful 
system applied by the Bank of Italy 
in over 300 schools in California. 

On home economics, the article 
on “The Home Service Depart- 
ment,” by Mrs. Clarence Renshaw, 
the JouRNAL for January, page 
356, was followed by the complete 
report on the subject by Secretary 
Woodworth. whose article, “New 
Phases in Savings Banking,” ap- 
peared in the JourNaAL for Febru- 
ary, page 443. 

The Section is in touch with many 
institutions and individuals through- 
out the country on the various 
phases of this work, but we solicit 
all suggestions and information 
which may come to the attention of 
members from time to time. 


Executive Committee 
Meets 


A meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Section has been called 
for Pinehurst, N. C., April 26, 9.30 
A. M. 

President Strong announces that 
reports will be received from all 
committees and the work of the 
Section will be reviewed. 


‘Mutual Banks Confer 


The national conference of mu- 
tual savings banks, to be held at 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
April 23, will be attended by various 
members of the Section who will be 
in the east at that time in connec- 
tion with its spring meeting at Pine- 
hurst. 

It is announced that the confer- 
ence is not intended to develop into 
a dues paying body which will un- 
dertake work within the scope of 
the American Bankers Association, 
although it may foster a service and 
information bureau to handle the 
problems peculiar to such banks. 


An Inquiry 


The need for being specific is in- 
dicated by the following inquiry and 
reply. A correspondent of a prom- 
inent New York bank made the fol- 
lowing inquiries which were re- 
ferred to the Section: 

“1. Are interest-bearing deposits 
profitable ? 

“2. How can we increase our 
savings department? 

“3. What relation should the 
publicity bear to the interest-bearing 
deposits?” 

The reply was as follows: 

“The three questions submitted 
in your correspondence under date 
of yesterday are so general in na- 
ture as to preclude a reply which 
can be certain of any value. In 
fact, it would require considerable 
time by an expert to give a worth 
while answer as he would of neces- 
sity be required to examine into the 
peculiar conditions existing both in 
the institution and in the field where 
it operates. 
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“As to whether or not interest- 
bearing deposits are profitable, of 
course the reply will vary accord- 
ing to what the bank expects to pay 
and what it can earn thereon. I feel 
that two special points should be 
considered on this, one being that 
many commercial banks do not 
charge enough of the overhead and 
operating expenses against their 
savings department.and probably 
show a profit which they are not 
earning. Second, while the com- 
mercial bank should segregate all 
phases of its business pertaining to 
its savings department, at least as 
much as required by law, it should 
in fact make such segregation com- 
plete even if not required by law, 
for the reasons that the accumula- 
tions of wage earners are expected 
to be assured of absolute safety 
even more than of interest, and they 
do not constitute a proper basis for 
commercial banking. In _ other 
words, the usual stipulation that 
notice may be required for with- 
drawal of savings deposits should 
not make it possible to force such 
depositors into a position of de- 
ferred creditors of the bank whereas 
they should be in a preferred posi- 
tion. Whether or not interest-bear- 
ing deposits are profitable under 
these conditions, is a matter which 
will have to be estimated by each 
institution. 


“As to methods for increasing 
savings deposits, the plans are al- 
most innumerable and must be se- 
lected according to the present and 
prospective clientele. In some cases 
a vigorous advertising campaign in 
the newspapers will be sufficient and 
that appears to be the present policy 
in Chicago. Other cities have re- 
ported that street car cards were 
especially effective, whereas others 
have made like report upon Dill 
boards. Some of the banks place 
much reliance upon the Christmas 
clubs although others contend that 
plan is based upon the improper 
principle of saving in order to 
spend, whereas the banks should 
teach the advantage of saving be- 
cause of the value of providing for 
future needs or for investment pur- 
poses. Other institutions are de- 
veloping school savings systems, in- 
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dustrial savings plans, home eco- 
nomics departments, etc. In this 
connection, we could call attention 
to material which has appeared in 
the last few issues of the JoURNAL 
OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS As- 
SOCIATION, and special articles on 
school savings and on home eco- 
nomics will appear in the February 
issue of the JouRNAL,—together 
with several items which will be 
grouped in the Savings Bank Sec- 
tion’s report in the JourNAL. In 
fact, current information as received 
is reported in the JouRNAL from 
month to month as our best medium 
for reaching all the banks of the 
country. 

“As to the proportion of adver- 
tising appropriation to deposits, va- 
rious attempts have been made to 
make an estimate, but here again 
local conditions seem to preclude any 
fixed rule. The amount of the ap- 
propriation will vary according to 
the importance of the savings de- 
partment to the bank and to the 
competition which must be met. The 
present tendency to emphasize the 
need for greater thrift and saving 
has led to much publicity along this 
line because of its assumed news 
value, and if all of it were charged 
to the savings department the cost 
might appear disproportionate in 
many cases. 

“The purpose of this letter will 
be served if we have indicated how 
your correspondent may make his 
inquiries more specific.” 


As to Home Economics 


“The need for institutions de- 
voted to the collection of savings 
and to their investment in long- 
term low-rate securities for the sup- 
port of industries and commerce as 
well as for the financing of the gov- 
ernment, was never more evident. 
The performance of this function 
has been greatly facilitated by the 
rapid increase in deposits which is 
being reported by savings banks in 
all parts of the country.” 

We are quoting S. Fred. Strong, 
President of this Section, in an- 
nouncing special attention by the 
Association to the development of 
plans and methods of home eco- 
nomics in savings banks. This work 
is being handled by the Section’s 
committee on savings, the chairman 
of which is W. D. Longyear, vice- 
president of the Security Trust and 
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Savings Bank, Los Angeles. Mr. 
Strong continued : 

“Aside from their strictly busi- 
ness features, the savings banks 
have certain public service aspects 
which are being emphasized. We 
may refer to the promotion of school 
savings, the development of savings 
systems in industrial plants, and the 
further expansion of work in home 
economics. None of these services 
can be expected to be profitable in 
dollars and cents to the bank, al- 
though they may be of incalculable 
value to the individuals and families 
concerned. There is no element in 
our community life which has a 
deeper interest in this type of pub- 
lic service than have the banks. 
Furthermore, it offers the most de- 
sirable field for expenditure of 
funds available for general public- 
ity and perhaps the bank, less than 
any other institution organized for 
profit, is not able to look to its pub- 
licity and advertising for direct re- 
sults.” 


Family Budgets 


The Home Economics Department 
of the Society for Savings, Cleve- 
land, suggests the following tables 
for use in household budget making, 
in the different classes of income 
for monthly allowances. These 
figures are only tentative and may 
be rearranged to suit special cases, 
the department being ready to assist, 
as noted in the article by Mr. 
Woodworth in the d Jour- 
NAL, 


INCOME OF $1,500 
Number 
in Family 2 3 
Savings 
F 


Clothing.... 
Operating... 
Advancement: 11.00 


INCOME OF $1,800 
Number 
in Family 2 3 4 5 
Savings $20.00 $16.00 $10.00 $ 8.00 
Fo 40.00 44.00 48.00 50.00 


Clothing. . 
Operating. . 
Advancement 20.00 17. 00 


INCOME OF $2,400 
Number 


in Family 2 3 4 5 
2.00 50.00 60.00 
00 42.00 
35.00 35.00 
18.00 18.00 
24.00 23.00 


Clothing. . 
Operating. 
Advancement 30.00 30. 00 
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INCOME OF $3,000 


Number 
in honged 2 3 4 5 


60. 00 
55.00 
50.00 
30.00 
30.00 


Clothing.... 35. 
Operating... 25.00 
Advancement 40.00 


INCOME OF $3,600 


Number 
in Family 2 3 4 5 


Savings $52.00 00 $30.00 
58.00 65.00 
60.00 65.00 
50.00 60.00 
30.00 30.00 
50.00 50.00 


Clothing.... 
Operating... 
Advancement50.00 


Construction Activities 


The number of building permits 
granted in 131 cities in January 
reached a total which is declared 
by Bradstreet’s to be “unprece- 
dented.” The total is $112,682,499. 

The total permits reported to the 
same publication for the year 1919 
from about 163 cities was $1,301,- 
038,066, as compared with $432,- 
466,286 in 1918. 

The building contracts awarded 
in January, as compiled by the F. W. 
Dodge Company, totaled $235,847,- 
000, as compared with $152,000,000 
in 1918, and in other years, except 
1917, the January contracts have 
ranged from about $40,000,000 to 
$60,000,000. The contracts award- 
ed in January are classified as fol- 
lows: 


Number New Floor 

Classification of Space in 
Projects Square Feet 
7,397,400 

2'451,300 


290,800 
19,580,400 


Valuation 


$34,726,300 
11,030,300 


2,048,300 
91,711,700 


5,000 2,747,600 
153,500 962,500 


37,696,550 


1,584,000 
47,727,425 


5,608,500 
5,000 


Business Buildings 
Educational Buildings. . 
Hospitals and Insti- 


624 

Buildings 11 
Public Buildings 33 
Public Works and Pub- on 


249,400 
1l, 775,500 


1,177,300 


40 
Buildings... 1,945 
Social and Recreational 

Buildings 


Miscellaneous 
$235,848,175 


Selling Liberty Bonds 


The Bridgeport Savings Bank in 
a recent advertisement advises the 
purchase of Liberty Bonds at the 
market, and makes the following 
offer : 

“Deposit $2 a week until you 
have deposited the present cost of 
a $100 bond. 


Food....... 45.00 50.00 58.00 
Rent....... 50.00 50.00 55.00 
40.00 45.00 
25.00 30.00 
40.00 35.00 
8.00 $ 5.00 _ 30 
5.00 48.00 
Rent....... 25.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
25.00 25.00 25.00 
12.00 12.00 12.00 
9.00 5.00 5.00 
Rent....... 30.00 33.00 35.00 35.00 
30.00 35.00 
15.00 15.00 
12.00 7.00 
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“The bank will buy your bond 
now and deliver it to you when your 
payments .are completed. 

“Tf, however, when your pay- 
ments are completed bonds can be 
bought at a lower cost than the 
present, the bank will buy for you 
a bond at that lower cost, thus giv- 
ing you the benefit of this saving.” 


Save a Part 


The War Loan Organization, 
twelfth district, recently issued a 
circular from which we quote: 

“All children should be taught to 
save money, or in other words, they 
should be encouraged not to spend 
all they receive. Ifa child receives 
a dime he should be brought to real- 
ize the great advantage of saving 
one cent of it, and in like manner 
he should save at least two cents 
out of every quarter; five cents on 
every half dollar and ten cents on 
every dollar.” 


Municipal Bonds 


William H. Hoyt of New York, 
recently outlined the main features 
of a municipal code for financial 
administration, which may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. A broad grant of power to 
issue bonds for capital expenditures. 
Such power not to be exercised in 
the case of annual recurring ex- 
penditures of regular amounts even 
though for permanent improve- 
ments. 

2. Term of any bond issue to be 
limited to the probable period of 
usefulness of the improvement. 

3. All bonds to mature in an- 
nual series or instalments. 

4. Provide a different plan for 
establishing and maintaining sink- 
ing funds for all straight bonds. 

5. Limit aggregate of bonds to 
fixed percentage of assessed valua- 
tion of taxable property, but 

6. Make all bonds the direct and 
general obligations of the munici- 
pality and unaffected by any tax 
limit at all. 

In other words, limit the power 
to incur debt, but not the power 
to pay debt. 

7. Do not require approval of 
bond issues by voters or taxpayers 
of the city. Opinion on this point 
differs, but the assent of voters is 
not really of much value. 


Nearly all the above measures 
have been embodied in the laws of 
Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
North Carolina. 


The Evils of Tenancy 


The following letter from the 
Section’s secretary to the chairman 
of the Agricultural Commission of 
the American Bankers Association, 
relates to a subject on which there 
has been much exaggeration as well 
as much loose thinking and care- 
less talk. We insert it here because 
of the wide distribution which has 
been made of the article criticised: 

“The Banker-Farmer contains an 
article in its issue for January, page 
12, with reference to the tenancy 
question which appears to me to 
contain many statements which are 
decidedly out of place in such a 
publication. I fully realize that they 
represent the opinion of quite a 
class of reformers or reconstruc- 
tionists, but the more scientific in- 
vestigations conducted by Dr. Ely 
and others come very far from con- 
firming the generalizations which a 
good imagination can develop. 

“Thus, to say that the landless, 
homeless people number 55,000,000 
souls, or three-fifths of our entire 
population, is nothing short of ridic- 
ulous. I have not owned real estate 
for ten years, but I would resent 
any imputation that I am either 
landless or homeless. I certainly 
am not homeless, and so long as I 
pay my rent, I am not landless. 

“The generalization about cities 
being hot-beds of destructive social- 
ism cannot reasonably be ascribed 
to the smaller proportion of their 
population which can hold title to 
the land occupied. 

“The statement that the tenants 
in our farm regions ‘are forever 
seeking new fields and pastures 
green’ may sound well but it has no 
basis in fact in the country districts 
with which I am familiar. 

“Another generalization which is 
not established is that ‘the constant 
accompaniment of farm tenancy is 
illiteracy.’ Likewise, ‘high ratios 
of farm tenancy mean low ratios 
of church membership.’ 

“Texactly what the writer of your 
article was intending to prove is 
not indicated. Neither does he ap- 
pear to be familiar with the recent 
publications based upon scientific 
study which indicate that tenancy 
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has a definite place in our system 
of land tenure, that the general 
average for the country is not at all 
alarming and that our problems re- 
late more especially to special con- 
ditions which may arise in different 
localities. As to the alleged in- 
crease in negro tenancy in parts of 
the south, it has recently been 
stated on what appears to be re- 
liable authority, that the increase 
in tenancy indicates progress of the 
negroes from their former condi- 
tion of mere laborers,—tenancy in 
such cases being a step toward 
ownership and indicating a decided 
improvement in condition. A recent 
report on a negro conference in 
Mississippi is said to have shown 
that the proportion of negro owner- 
ship in that state is increasing. 

“T trust that you will pardon my 
reference to this matter, but such 
exaggerated views as are here re- 
ferred to hardly seem worthy in 
such work as your Commission does. 
Too often it merely indicates a state 
of mind upon which single tax and 
socialistic propagandists are able to 
feed.” 


Loan Association Finance 


One peculiarity of the building 
and loan association plan, i.e., the 
frequency with which the loans are 
paid off as soon as they are reduced 
to a savings bank standard, is indi- 
cated by the report of a Grand 
Rapids association, which shows re- 
ceipts for 1919 of $1,919,507, of 
which $630,958 was from repay- 
ment of mortgage loans. The total 
mortgage loans of the year totaled 
$926,432. The total assets of the 
association were $3,392,468. 


Paying for 
Misinformation 
The tendency of the past few 


years for every preacher and 
teacher to assume advisory capacity 
on any and every question known 
to the economic and social sciences, 
has undoubtedly had a serious or 
at least bemuddling effect upon 
questions which would otherwise 
have been capable of prompt and 
simple decision. It is hardly neces- 
sary to refer to the scheme for re- 
construction of human nature as 
well as of social relations which 
have been put forth by intellectuals 
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of the “jack of all trades” variety. 
This situation has been well re- 
ferred to by Samuel McRoberts 


formerly of the National City Bank: ° 


“In view of the deplorable lack 
of knowledge throughout the coun- 
try as to the correct principles of 
economics, and in view of the whole- 
sale dissemination during the last 
ten or fifteen years by certain of 
our universities, schools, pulpits and 
political leaders, of false econom- 
ics and pseudo-scientific and sen- 
timental theories of the relation of 
labor to the rest of the world, it was 
not surprising that many of these 
activities of organized labor were 
undertaken directly against the real 
interests of labor and the country at 
large.” 

In this connection we quote from 
Judge Alton B. Parker’s address to 
a protest by twenty-two clergymen, 
including six bishops, to the effect 
that America was both making a 
mistake in throwing the “red plot- 
ters” out of the country and deny- 
ing constitutional rights. 

“When they say ‘without judicial 
trial,’ it is not altogether true, for 
the 3,000 that are about to be sent 
had on their persons the card of the 
Reds which showed their member- 
ship in the organization. Do these 
kindly-hearted clergymen wish us 
to present the spectacle of trying to 
try here, there and all over 3,000 
men for the purpose of introduc- 
ing the Red card which shows that 
they belong to this criminally or- 
ganized government in Russia? 

“To criticise it at all, is a sug- 
gestion that somehow or other we 
are obliged to stand still and per- 
mit the scum of the earth to come 
here with a view of finally seizing 
our government. Why, that is not 
the law of nations and never was. 
We have treaties now with one 
one country and an understanding 
with another by which most of its 
citizens are prevented from coming 
here. We have a right to close our 
doors at any time, and isn’t it time 
to close our doors against those 
whose purpose in coming we well 
understand ? 


“As to a Bible injunction: I know 
that these good gentlemen are ac- 
customed to follow the instructions 
of the Scriptures, that if he strikes 
you on one cheek, turn to him the 
other; but that does not apply to 
officials of a government. 
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“They are guardians. No more 
have they the right to shut their 
eyes to the fact that in certain 
quarters of the world are classes 
who have never labored, who want 
to live the rest of their lives without 
labor, and who are coming here for 
the purpose of overthrowing our 
government. They are just as much 
in duty bound to stand out at the 
front and prevent their coming, and 
to send them back when they are 
not citizens, but aliens, the moment 
they find them in possession of the 
Red card, as it is the duty of the 
watchman at the savings bank, 
which holds the millions of the peo- 
ple in small amounts, to give up 
his life if necessary that the bur- 
glars shall not break in and take 
them.” 


Insurance Club Plan 


The City Bank Trust Company 
of Syracuse has worked out a plan 
of cooperation with a local insur- 
ance agent whereby insurance pre- 
miums may be bought on the club 
plan, the bank serving only as de- 
positor of the funds. 

The agent sells’ to his customer 
any of the various plans of life in- 
surances, a note is taken for the first 
year’s premium without interest, 
and a pass book in the life insur- 
ance club is issued. At the end of 
a year the customer has paid enough 
to meet the note for the first year’s 
premium and also to meet the next 
year’s premium in cash. The in- 
surance man hopes to get his cus- 
tomer to continue the weekly de- 
posit plan in order to provide for 
future premiums. 

All of the detail of writing the 
insurance, taking up the notes, and 
starting the club is done by the in- 
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surance agent, future payments be- 
ing made at a special teller’s win- 
dow in the bank. 

The circular issued by the insur- 
ance agent under a heading of 
“How much can you save?” gives 
the following table as applied to 
policies ranging from twenty-year 
endowment to ten-year term, at age 
of thirty-five: 


$1.00 $1.50 $2.00 
per week | per week | per week 
an estate | an estate 


f 
$3,000 to 
$5,500 $10,500 


$5.00 
per week 
an estate 


$4,000 to 
$14,000 


an sad an estate | an estate 
of 
$10,000 to | $20,000 to | $40,000 to 


Growth 


The Society for Savings in Cleve- 
land by Miss S. J. Mac Leod, of 
the Home Economics Bureau, says 
in a recent letter to the Section: 

“You will be interested to know 
that the month of January was a 
record month at the Bureau. We 
registered 794 calls and_ besides 
that I spoke to thirteen organiza- 
tions. January will always be the 
best month in the year, but never- 
theless the interest keeps up during 
all of the months.” 

The Peoples Savings and Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh, by Mrs. 
M. B. Renshaw, director of the 
home service department, writes 
that during January she did a great 
deal of speaking especially before 
industrial organizations. The out- 
line of household budget items is 
distributed before she speaks. The 
name of the bank and the budget 
idea are thus impressed upon the 
audience. 


Bank Statements by Counties 


would be a fine thing if, following 
every bank call, the officers of the 
County Bankers Association would 
prepare such an omnibus statement 
exhibiting the banking strength of 
the county as if for one big bank. 


The Kansas Banker calls atten- 
tion to the fact that it is becoming 
more and more common to compile 
and publish statements showing 
the aggregate banking business of 
a county, and suggests that it 


= 
$2.50 $3.00 
per week | per week 
an estate | an estate 
of 
$1,000 to 
$3,500 
$4.00 $10.00 $20.00 $40.00 
per week per week | per week | per week 
an estate 
of of 
| $5,000 to 
$19,000 | $35,000 | $70,000 | $140,000 
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The Trade Acceptance 


HE trade acceptance has 
established itself in the busi- 
ness world as something 
with merit that even its 
most active opponents cannot deny. 
So much has been written of what 
an acceptance really is that every 
one is more or less familiar with its 
form and uses. The greatest ob- 
stacle seems to be the method of 
how they are handled, the abuses 
to which they are put by business 
houses that are careless with their 
methods of how and when to use 
them and the consequent skepticism 
among many bankers, through these 
causes, in not encouraging the more 
universal use of the acceptance and 
thereby impeding its progress. 


Believing the acceptance is a - 


proper instrument to use in the buy- 
ing or selling of merchandise, where 
credit is extended over thirty days, 
we feel justified in printing extract 
of a letter received from a large 
and widely advertised manufactur- 
ing concern so that our members 
may be kept informed of the causes 
that will have a tendency to discour- 
age the use of acceptances, unless 
remedied : 

“We have quite some trouble on 
account of banks throughout the 
country demanding payment of 
trade acceptances, which they have 
received from their correspondent 
banks in the east, but which are not 
payable at their banks. 

“In a great many cases the bank 
receiving the acceptances at the 
other end writes the acceptor de- 
manding settlement and does not 
present the acceptances at the bank 
where they are payable at all. This 
causes a lot of trouble, and a lot 
of argument, and a lot of hard- 
feeling. There is nothing we know 
of that is doing more to kill the 
trade acceptance than this. 

“We would like to have a letter 
from you on the subject, which we 
can send out in such cases to banks 
who do not handle this paper prop- 
erly. We have had quite some ex- 
perience with them and are very 
sorry indeed to say that the igno- 
rance shown by banks throughout 
the United States in connection 


with the trade’ acceptance is alarm- 
ing. We have even found bankers 
who have never heard of a trade 
acceptance, and we have run across 
other cases where bankers have 
told dealers that a trade acceptance 
is the same as a note.” 

Supplementing the above, we 
quote from our reply as follows: 

“The American Bankers Associa- 
tion and the American Acceptance 
Council have appointed two joint 
committees, one to study the gen- 
eral subject of handling trade ac- 
ceptances in both banks and busi- 
ness houses and the other to look 
into unifying exchange, service and 
collection charges. The task has 
been brought about by the increased 
growth of the trade acceptance mar- 
ket and the annoyance and incon- 
venience experienced by users of 
trade acceptances. 

“Banking institutions receiving 
trade acceptances for collection 
either from their customers or 
otherwise should bear in mind that 
when an acceptance is made pay- 
able at a banking institution, they 
must present it there for payment. 
Failure to present the acceptances 
for payment at maturity at the 
banking institution where they are 
payable, is to disregard the obliga- 
tion of the collecting agent and is 
contrary to good banking practice. 

“The trade acceptance is not a note. 
The acceptance performs a different 
function entirely. The note’is gen- 
erally used in borrowing money and 
in settlement of past due obligations 
and an acceptance must never be 
given in settlement of any trans- 
action such as these but only for 
current transactions that concern 
the purchase or sale of goods.” 

We believe that our inquirer is 
more pessimistic perhaps than he 
has cause to be. However, this is 
not the first letter that has come to 
us couched in the same language 
and we believe such a condition 
exists to a certain extent. It is 
therefore our desire and duty to 
keep members informed by taking 
such steps as we feel necessary to 
remedy the situation. There is 
nothing mysterious about the ac- 
ceptance. Its proponents desire no 
preference shown it other than due 
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diligence by collecting banks who 
should see that instructions are 
given to heads of departments han- 
dling acceptances to present them 
for payment at the bank or place 
designated. This is always very 
clearly shown on the face of the 
acceptance, and banking ethics de- 
mand, as stated in our reply, that 
it must be presented for payment 
at the place designated, the same as 
any other negotiable instrument. 
No doubt an educational cam- 
paign of some kind will be inaugu- 
rated in the very near future by 
these committees to get the matters 
in question brought before bankers 
and business houses so that the ac- 
ceptance will be handled to the mu- 
tual satisfaction of all concerned. 


Interest on Deposits 


A meeting called by the Federal 
Reserve Board for the purpose of 
discussing interest rates made on 
bank and trust company balances, 
was held in Chicago January 23, 
and was attended by three repre- 
sentatives of each Federal reserve 
district. After the matter had been 
thoroughly gone into and discussed, 
the following resolutions were 
adopted, which we believe will be 
the means of eliminating the great 
competition between banks in their 
scramble for deposits: 


“Whereas, the Federal Reserve Board 
has invited representatives of the Fed- 
eral reserve districts to this conference 
to consider the interest rates paid on 
bank and trust company balances, and 

“Whereas, It is the opinion of the con- 
ference that the Federal Reserve Board 
should always be free to establish its 
rates of discount without reference to 
any clearing house regulations as to the 
payment of interest, and 

“Whereas, The Federal Reserve 
Board, through Governor Harding, has 
expressed its approval of the action of 
the New York Clearing House, in adopt- 
ing a rate of 2% per cent. as its maxi- 
mum rate, 

“Therefore, be it Resolved, That we 
recommend to the banks and trust com- 
panies in the various Federal reserve 
districts that no rate in excess of 2% per 
cent. be paid on net and available daily 
balances of banks and trust companies.” 


As a result of this meeting, the 
Chicago Clearing House Associa- 
tion had a meeting held January 28, 
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and passed the following resolution 
in connection with interest rates on 
bank balances: 

“No member of this association and 
no bank or trust company clearing 
through any member shall agree to pay, 
or shall pay, directly or indirectly, on 
any credit balance payable on demand 
or within ten days, or on any certificate 
of deposit so payable, by its terms, is- 
sued to or for the account of any bank, 
trust company or other institution con- 
ducting a banking business, or private 
banker or bankers, located in the United 
States, interest at a rate in excess of 
1 per cent. per annum when the then 
ninety-day discount rate for commercial 
paper at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago is 2 per cent. or lessfand an ad- 
ditional one-fourth of 1 per cent. for 
every one-half of one per cent. that such 
discount rate of the Federal Reserve 
Bank shall exceed 2 per cent., except 
that the maximum. rate paid or agreed 
to be paid on any such credit balance 
or certificate of deposit shall not in any 
case be higher than 2% per cent. per 
annum.” 


The Alternative 


Why cannot the advocates of the 
trade acceptance and its opponents 
come to an agreement upon the fol- 
lowing basis: 

The buyer to pay cash if he is 
not a good credit risk ; to give trade 
acceptances if he is a good credit 
risk; and to use both trade accept- 
ances and his local bank if he is an 
exceptionally good credit risk. Un- 
der this schedule the wholesaler and 
manufacturer will not be called 
upon to assume the heavy burden 
of granting large discounts in fear 
of credit risks, the ordinary buyer 
will not find it necessary to pay the 
inflated prices now demanded in 
order to secure credit ; and the high 
standing merchant will obtain all 
these benefits—i. e., lower prices, 
credit on his purchases and aid from 
his bank. 

Summed up, the advocates of the 
trade acceptance believe that the 
trade acceptance is the logical and 
untrammeled medium of mercantile 
credit in that it enlarges the privi- 
leges and profits of the buyer while 
at all times safeguarding the in- 
terests of the seller.—J. W. Peddie, 
vice-president. Garfield National 
Bank, in National Acceptance Jour- 
nal. 
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Ichabod 


(Which means, Thy Glory Hath 
Departed.) 

“The dollar is now worth fifty 
cents.”—Banking Expert. 


How dear to my heart is the mem’ry 
that lingers 
Of, the days that—alas !—we shall 
never see more. 
When clutching a large, silver coin 
in my fingers, 
I hurried along to the grocery 
store. 


And there purchased flour and 
bacon and coffee, 
And prunes in a package and 
apricots canned, 
Two gallons of coal oil, a half 
pound of coffee, 
And still held some change, when 
I left, in my hand. 


The big, iron dollar, 
The good, honest dollar, 


The hundred-cent dollar, 
I clutched in my hand. 


But now, though, accustomed to 
buying far closer, 
Whenever in markets or stores I 
appear, 
To lay in provisions, the butcher or 
grocer 
Will glance at my dollar and 
quietly sneer. 


At the tail of a line of more affluent 
buyers, 
Awaiting my turn I must patient- 
ly stand, 
For no one, as far as I gather, de- 
sires 
The pitiful dollar I hold in my 
hand— 


The poor, little dollar, 
The cheap, little dollar 
The fifty-cent dollar, 
I hold in my hand! 
—From The Carpenter. 


Mortuary Record 


of Association Members 


REPORTED FROM JANUARY 26 TO FEBRUARY 25, 1920 


Archer, C. H., assistant cashier 
Blissfield State Bank, Blissfield, 
Mich. 

Beardslee, Charles H., vice-presi- 
dent State Banking & Trust 
Company, Cleveland, O. 

Bright, W. M., cashier Lincoln 
County National Bank, Stamford, 
Ky. 

Bullard, Albert W., vice-president 
Northern Trust Company Bank, 
Chicago, 

Cole, C. Glenn, vice-president First 
National Bank, Corning, N. Y. 
Dennis, L. E. P., vice-president 

Bank of Crisfield, Crisfield, Md. 

Dunlap, Howard, president Em- 
poria National Bank, Emporia, 
Kan. 

Egner, Frederick W., senior vice- 
president Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., director 
Union Trust Company, Elizabeth, 
N. J.; director Essex County 
Trust Company, East Orange, 
N. J. 


Head, Mahlon, president First Na- 
tional Bank, Jefferson, Ia. 

Jess, Stoddard W., president First 
National Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mackenzie, F. S., president Ottau- 
quechee Savings Bank, Wood- 
stock, Vt. 

Morris, William Frederick, presi- 
dent First National Bank, Bald- 
winsville, N. Y. 

Paull, Joseph, F., vice-president 
National Bank of West Virginia, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Smith, George B., vice-president 
Continental & Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Snook, Charles S., vice-president 
Central Trust Company, Fred- 
erick, Md. 

Tenison, Edward Hugh, cashier 
Tenison National Bank, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Thompson, Andrew, vice-president 
Fifth National Bank, New York, 


National Bank Section 


National Banks 
and Washington Service 


Te December issue of the 
JouRNAL recited a plan pro- 
posed by the National Bank 

Section whereby the scope 
of its service to national banks is 
sought to be enlarged. In their 
constant relations with the Treas- 
ury Department it is felt that na- 
tional banks could be served advan- 
tageously by their own organiza- 
tion. To ascertain their attitude to- 
ward the project a questionnaire was 
mailed to each. The instrumen- 
talities through which the banks are 
represented in the destruction of 
their mutilated currency, in the ex- 
amination and verification of bonds 
deposited with the Treasurer of the 

United States as security for their 

circulating notes, and the agencies 

through which banks are promptly 
advised of the calls issued by the 

Comptroller of the Currency for 

bank statements, were the subjects 

of inquiry. 

As was expected, some banks 
have neglected to reply, and others 
have expressed satisfaction with the 
character of service being ren- 
dered under existing contracts, but 
it is encouraging to know that the 
great majority of responses have 
indicated a desire to create a closer 
relationship with their association 
in Washington and be represented 
by the National Bank Section in 
performance of the obligations enu- 
merated above. 

The charges of $4 a year for this 
service to banks having a capitali- 
zation of less than $100,000 and $7 
a year to those whose capital 
stock totals $100,000 or more, 
were decided upon as marking the 
point where the lines of minimum 
cost and efficiency converge, and to 
effect the embodiment of these ends 
in the performance of this work is 
the purpose thereof. In the interest 
of simplified. bookkeeping and ac- 
curacy the Section has directed that 
contracts for this service to banks 
be made to expire December 31 of 
each year. Therefore charges levied 
will be for only the time from date 
of contract to the close of the cal- 
endar year. 


Already there has been assembled 
a unit sufficient and fully competent 
to properly perform all the duties 
thus far assigned to it, and in its 
organization particular thought was 
given to the future expansion that 
an enlarged clientele will make im- 
perative. 

Specific contracts exist between 
some banks and their agents in 
Washington, though there has been 
observed no uniformity of date in 
the consummation of these agree- 
ments. Due indirectly to this fact, 
most banks preferring to continue 
their present service to the expira- 
tion of the periods contracted for, 
the growth of the National Bank 
Section organization will necessar- 
ily be gradual. However, be it rapid 
or slow, there is every indication 
that it will be constant, and the Sec- 
tion feels it is laying the founda- 
tion for an increased service that 
will appeal to all national banks 
and which will in due time attract 
to its rolls nearly the entire mem- 
bership of financial institutions 
chartered by and operating directly 
under supervision of the Treasury 
Department. All the details of the 
plan proposed have not been com- 
pleted, but it is hoped a short time 
will bring their consummation and 
notice will be sent immediately to 
such banks as have requested the 
service. 


Washington Representa- 
tives of National 
Organizations 


Recently there was tentatively 
organized in Washington, D. C., a 
luncheon club that promises to af- 
ford to its members and to friends 
who participate an opportunity the 
lack of which in the past has often 
been a source of regret. Washing- 
ton, in addition to being the point 
from which all Federal govern- 
mental activities radiate, has forced 
recognition of its importance com- 
mercially. 

This does not mean that it is 
classed as one of the large indus- 
trial centers—that our people look 
to it for production of a proportion- 
ate share of the goods that sustain 
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our interstate and foreign com- 
merce—for, as most readers are 
aware, manufacturing is almost en- 
tirely lacking here. It does mean, 
however, that organizations whose 
operations extend to all parts of the 
United States, and industrial con- 
cerns whose products are known 
and used in every corner of our 
land, find in the National Capitol, 
where dwell spokesmen for all sec- 
tions of our country and of the 
world, advantages that no other 
city holds. 

Offices are maintained here by 
many nation-wide industrial and 
commercial organizations and in- 
stitutions, and present at the first 
luncheon were such representatives 
of them as were able, upon the short 
notice given, to attend. Others will 
be invited as their locations and af- 
filiations are learned. Men repre- 
senting the following organizations 
in Washington responded to the in- 
vitation : 

American Bankers Association. 

American Mining Congress. 

American Short Line R. R. Assn. 

American Wholesale Coal Assn. 

Atlantic Coast Shipbuilders Assn. 

Food Preservers Association. 

“Industry.” 

National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 

National Coal Association. 

National Founders Association. 

National Grange. 

National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association. 

Smokeless Coal Association. 

Trade and Transportation Bur- 
eau. 


The gathering quickly developed 
a feeling of approval of its purpose. 
The idea of a clearing house, as it 
were, for presentation and discus- 
cion of ideas gathered by observa- 
tion of the same questions from dif- 
ferent angles appealed to each per- 
son present. Common considera- 
tion of economic subjects is mani- 
festly helpful, though conclusions 
reached are in no way intended to 
be binding upon participants. The 
purpose is simply a clearer under- 
standing of matters of interest to all 
and such assistance as can be ex- 
tended to each other in behalf of 
general business and _ industrial 
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progress. It is intended also to ex- 
change publications among the 
members and cooperate generally 
for the promotion of better condi- 
tions. The advancement of this 
club will be watched with a good 
deal of interest. 


Long Distance Directors 


Permission to directors of na- 
tional banks to reside, in some in- 
stances, in states adjacent to those 
in which their banks are situate, is 
the purpose of a bill recently intro- 
duced in the National Congress. 
This bill has engaged the atten- 
tion of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency to the extent 
that it has been reported to the 
House with the recommendation 
that it do pass. The present law 
requires at least three-fourths, in 
number, of the directors of a na- 
tional bank to reside continuously 
in the state, territory or district 
in which the association is located. 
This amendment proposes to allow 
residence anywhere “within a fifty- 
mile territory of the location of the 
association.” 

With automobiles, in a_ great 
measure, meeting our transporta- 
tion needs, with good roads over 
which to travel, and with electric 
trains and suburban steam trains 
daily conveying hundreds of thous- 
ands of persons to the hearts of 
our great commercial centers, a dis- 
tance of fifty miles need offer no 
serious obstacle to a prompt report 
for duty each morning. Many of 
our cities are located on or near 
state lines, and in not a few in- 
stances desirable residence sections 
are separated by these state lines 
from the business districts of cities 
to which they are directly contribu- 
tory. Offering as this amendment 
does, a convenience which seems in 
no wise to detract from the regula- 
tory spirit of the law as now framed, 
it is destined to receive further con- 
gressional consideration. 


Redemption 
of Lost Certificates 


By special enactment of Congress 
relief made necessary by the loss or 
destruction of certain certificates of 
indebtedness is granted the Farmers 
National Bank of Wilkinson, In- 
diana. 


This bank was the lawful owner 
of two certificates of indebtedness 
of the United States for $1,000 
each. They were mailed from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
and receipted for at the local post 
office by the assistant cashier of the 
Farmers National Bank. Testimony 
shows that they were received in 
the bank, and after discovery of 
their unexplained disappearance and 
an exhaustive, futile search, formal 
application for the issue of dupli- 
cates was made to the Treasury De- 
partment. Considerable correspon- 
dence was had and numerous affi- 
davits were filed, but as the bank 
was unable to show conclusively 
that the certificates were destroyed 
it was without relief under exist- 
ing statute. The Treasury Depart- 
ment is authorized to issue dupli- 
cates only in instances of “clear and 
unequivocal proof of destruction.” 
Having shown, though, a lawful 
ownership and a misplacement of 
the certificates a bill directing that 
they be redeemed, with interest, 
without presentation, upon giving 
a bond in double their value, was 
passed by Congress and recently 
signed by the President. 


Annual Report 
of the Comptroller 


On February 12 Hon. John 
Skelton Williams, Comptroller of 
the Currency, submitted to the Con- 
gress the fifty-seventh annual re- 
port of his office. The Comptroller 
shows that the national banks of 
the United States from whatever 
standpoint their operations and con- 
ditions may be viewed, have in the 
past fiscal year exceeded all pre- 
vious records, and have measured 
fully up to the extraordinary de- 
mands which have been made upon 
them in a very trying period. The 
resources of the 7,900 banks in op- 
eration November 17, 1919, reached 
figures never before attained, $22,- 
444,000,000, an increase over the 
previous year of $2,623,000,000. 
On the same date the national banks 
had 19,129,842 deposit accounts. 
There is now one account in the 
national banks for every six of our 
population. There was not a dollar 
loss to any depositor for the twelve 
months ending October 31, 1919. 

The Comptroller refers to the 
Federal statute which requires him 
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to present in his annual report state- 
ments regarding the condition of 
state banks and trust companies 
throughout the country as well as 
of national banks. During the fis- 
cal year ending October 31, 1919, 
there were failures of forty-five state 
banks, private banks and trust com- 
panies in nineteen different states. 
Commenting on the state bank fail- 
ures the Comptroller says: 

“As the state banks and trust 
companies now number over 21,000, 
it will be seen that, formidable as 
the number of failures of state 
banking institutions may seem by 
contrast with those of national 
banks, they really amounted to only 
about two for each 1,000 of the 
number of state banks and trust 
companies doing business. There 
are encouraging indications that 
under stress of competition the state 
bankers themselves may unite in de- 
manding of the state banking laws 
and methods of supervision, com- 
mensurate with, or somewhat simi- 
lar to, those of the United States; 
so that the state banks may, before 
long, present a showing of stability 
equal to that of the national banks 
and we may have a banking sys- 
tem without weak spots, and as 
nearly perfect and impregnable as 
human power can produce.” 

The Comptroller shows that the 
banking power of this country is 
now over $45,000,000,000, or more 
than nine times what it was thirty 
years ago. 

Statistics as to all banks and trust 
companies under state supervision 
throughout the country are obtained 
by the Comptroller’s office through 
the courtesy of the banking depart- 
ments of the several states once 
each year as of the call nearest to 
June 30. The figures thus ob- 
tained show that, for the twelve 
months from June 29, 1918, to June 
30, 1919, the resources of the na- 
tional banks increased from $18,- 
354,942,000 to $21,234,918,000, an 
increase of $2,879,976,000, or 
15.69 per cent. In the same period 
state banks and trust companies 
and private banks increased from 
$22,371,497,000 in June, 1918, to 
$26,380,529,000, an increase of #4- 
009,032,000, or 17.92 per cent. In 
the five years from June, 1914, to 
June, 1919, the national banks in- 
creased 84.94 per cent. while the 
state banks for the same period in- 
creased 70.71 per cent. 
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In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, 245 new national banks were 
chartered with $21,780,000 capital 
and 311 increased their capital in 
the sum of $45,145,000. 

The movement for the nationali- 
zation of existing state banks and 
trust companies continues. Since 
1900, 2,711 trust companies.and pri- 
vate banks have been converted 
into, or reorganized as, national 
banks. 

For the year ending June 30, 
1919, national banks reported gross 
earnings of $910,760,000, as com- 
pared with $797,890,000 for the 
previous year, and net earnings of 
$240,366,000 as compared with 
$212,332,000 for the year before. 
The average dividends paid by na- 
tional banks for the year ending 
June 30, 1919, on their capital stock 
was 12.15 per cent., as compared 
with 11.82 per cent. for the pre- 
vious year. 

The Comptroller’s office is 
charged with the issue and redemp- 
tion not only of national bank notes 
but also of all the Federal reserve 
currency. The total amount of na- 
tional bank notes, Federal reserve 
notes and Federal reserve bank 
notes issued by the Comptroller’s 
bureau during the past year was 
$2,790,379,060. The amount re- 
deemed for the same period was 
$1,845,505,950, and the amount of 
currency on hand in the Treasury 
vaults and unissued October 31, 
1919, of the above three classes was 
$1,324,901,200. 

June 30, 1919, the amount of pa- 
per held by all national banks eli- 
gible for rediscount with the Fed- 
eral reserve banks amounted to $3,- 
551,186,000, being an increase of 
$333,666,000 as compared with June 
29, 1918. 

Of the $11,010,206,000 loans held 
by all national banks June 30, 1919, 
the amount secured by bonds and 
stocks was reported at $3,438,385,- 
000. The acceptances of other 
banks discounted amounted to 
$150,849,000. Acceptances by the 
accepting bank purchased or dis- 
counted aggregated $56,747,000. 
Loans secured: by real estate mort- 
gages or other liens on real estate 
were reported at $183,982,000. De- 
mand paper with one or more names 
not secured by collateral totaled 
$597,560,000. Time paper with one 
or more individual names not se- 
cured by collateral aggregated $5,- 
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251,324,000. Paper secured by other 
personal securities including mer- 
chandise, warehouse receipts, etc., 
was $1,331,359,000. 

The amount of railroad bonds 
held by national banks June 30, 
1919, was reported as $412,371,000; 
state, county, municipal bonds 
$322,984,000; public service corpo- 
ration bonds other than railroad 
bonds, $275,849,000; all other do- 
mestic bonds $306,775,000. Total 
domestic bonds $1,317,979,000 ; for- 
eign government bonds and other 
foreign securities $248,202,000. 
The total amount of German or 
Austrian bonds as reported being 
held by the national banks on June 
30, 1919, was $391,000; Russian 
government bonds $13,692,000. 

The Comptroller reports that the 
national bank examinations have 
become more and more efficient and 
thorough and that, as a result of 
the constructive work of national 
bank examiners and their watchful- 
ness, many national banks have been 
saved from disaster before it was 
too late, and have been brought 
back to health and strength. In 
the last fiscal year the Comptroller 
reports that three bank presidents, 
one vice-president, eleven cashiers 
and assistant cashiers, and ten 
others were convicted of criminal 
violation of the national banking 
law and sentenced to terms of im- 
prisonment from six months to ten 
years and to the payment of fines 
for varying amounts. The Comp- 
troller reports that the experiences 
of the past year emphasize the im- 
portance of enacting into law the 
recommendations made in previous 
reports relating to the administra- 
tion and supervision of national 
banks. Twenty-nine such recom- 
mendations are included in the re- 
port for this year. Among other 
recommendations the Comptroller 
asks that national banks be author- 
ized, under proper restrictions, to 
establish branches ; that officers and 
employees of national banks be re- 
quired to give surety bonds; that a 
penalty be prescribed for making 
false financial statements as a basis 
for loans. Another recommenda- 
tion would limit the investment 
which a national bank may make 
in bank building; excessive invest- 
ments of this kind the Comptroller 
says, have proved the cause of many 
bank failures in the past. 

During the fiscal year ending 
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June 30, 1919, the tax collected on 
national bank circulation amounted 
to $3,627,060.80. The expenses for 
the bureau during the past year, 
not including examiners expenses 
which are reimbursed by the banks, 
were $545,821. From the inaugura- 
tion of the bureau in 1863, to June 
30, 1919, the Government has re- 
ceived on account of tax on circula- 
tion $147,600,000, and, as the ex- 
penses of the office of the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency for which ap- 
propriations were made by Congress 
amounted to $18,770,000, the net 
profits to the Government from the 
operation of the bureau for this 
period will approximate $129,000,- 
000 


June 30, 1919, 7,785 national 
banks reported cash in vault, in- 
cluding gold, silver and currency 
$424,455,000; 21,338 state banks 
and trust companies reported on 
hand $572,898,000 ; and the Federal 
reserve banks reported on hand 
June 27, 1919, $2,216,256,000, of 
which $2,147,784,000 was gold and 


gold certificates. 


A Ruling of the 
Comptroller’s Office 


A member of the National Bank 
Section addressed to the Washing- 
ton office a letter and submitted the 
following hypothetical question: 


an incorporated company, 
without security borrows the limit 
of a national bank. ‘B,’ president 
of the corporation but as an indivi- 
dual, borrows his limit. Bank ex- 
aminer states that the loan is ex- 
cessive, Saying that it violates spirit 
of the law because the money was 
in turn paid over to be used by 
‘A,’ the corporation. 

“Briefly the above states the case 
and would thank you to let us have 
your opinion. It seems that our 
knowledge as to how ‘B’ used the 
money should have some bearing, 
but regardless of knowledge as to 
application we cannot see that the 
law has been violated because the 
language of the section reads some- 
thing like this: ‘A national bank 
may lend 10 per cent. of its capital 
and surplus to any firm, individual 
or corporation.’ ” 

This matter was submitted at the 
office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and evoked the following 


‘reply: 
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“Your letter of January 26 is 
received, stating that you have been 
asked to advise a national bamk in 
regard to the following question : 

‘“A,” an incorporated company, with- 
out security borrows the limit of a na- 
tional bank. “B,” president of the corpo- 
ration, but as an individual, borrows 
his limit. Bank examiner states that the 
loan in the latter case is excessive, say- 
ing that it violates the spirit of the law 
because the money was in turn paid to 
and used by “A,” the corporation.’ 

“It is contrary to the practice of 
this office to answer questions based 
upon hypothetical cases, but you are 
advised in this instance that as B, 
the president of the corporation, ap- 
pears to have borrowed from the 
bank for the accommodation of the 
corporation, and the bank had 
knowledge of the fact that the loan 
to the president was for the accom- 
modation of the corporation, which 
already had a limit loan, this loan 
should be included with the liabili- 
ties of the corporation subject to 
the limit, as the spirit of the law 
was violated by the extension of this 
additional accommodation.” 

This correspondence is given 
herewith as other bankers may have 
held the same views as those of 
our present correspondent and the 
rulings of the Comptroller’s office 
will serve as conclusive determina- 
tion of the matter. 


Legislation in Behalf 
of Branches for 
National Bank 


The growth of some of our larger 
cities has left numerous old estab- 
lished national banks outside the 
confines of the more recently created 
business districts. Reluctant to 
adandon the locations in which they 
successfully founded their institu- 
tions, and still desiring a closer re- 
lation with the interests represented 
in the newer sections, they have 
sought permission to establish 
branches. 

During the first session of the 
present Congress Senator Calder, 
of New York, introduced a bill 
which, when it was amended and 
passed by the Senate without a 
record vote on August 2, 1919, pro- 
vided for an amendment to Section 
25 of the Federal Reserve Act by 
adding the following sub-section: 


“Sec. 25a. That any member bank lo- 
cated in a city or incorporated town of 


more than 500,000 inhabitants and pos- 
sessing a capital and surplus of $1,000,000 
or more may, under such rules and regu- 
lations as the Federal Reserve Board 
may prescribe, establish branches, not 
to exceed ten in number, within the cor- 
porate limits of the city or town in which 
it is located; Provided, That no such 
branch shall be established in any state 
in which neither state banks nor trust 
companies may lawfully establish 
branches.” 


Upon being sent to the House 
consideration of the bill in the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency 
disclosed an inclination toward 
some fundamental changes. Con- 
sequently it was referred to a sub- 
committee which studied the ques- 
tion carefully from all angles and 
reported back to the full committee 
a substitute in form as follows: 


“Sec. 25a. That any national bank in 
any state permitting state banks or trust 
companies to establish branches, may be 
authorized by the Federal Reserve Board, 
under such limitations, rules and regula- 
tions as the Board shall prescribe, to 
establish branches within the corporate 
limits of the city or town in which it is 
located, not to exceed the number of 
branches that a state bank or trust com- 
pany may lawfully establish or maintain 
within such corporate limits; Provided, 
That such national bank has a capital 
and surplus equal to the total of the 
capital that would be required by law 
for its own establishment and that of 
each of such branches as independent 
banks and; Provided further, That here- 
after no bank shall be authorized to 
establish more than twelve branches.” 


When the adoption of the substi- 
tute was moved in committee it was 
lost by a tie vote, and subsequently 
the motion to report favorably to 
the House the bill as it came from 
the Senate was defeated. Several 
committee members are 
thought to be favorable toward the 
substitute were absent. Had they 
been present it might have been 
adopted and reported to the House 
with the recommendation that it 
pass. Those members present and 
voting for the substitute were so 
impressed with its provisions and 
so strongly opposed to what they 
considered unwarranted restrictions 
in the favor granted by the Senate 
bill that the latter could not hold 
their support. The bill as it passed 
the Senate was obviously a special 
grant to the large cities, for fixing 
the population requirement at 500,- 
000 restricted the favor, in the light 
of the laws in some of our states, 
to the cities of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Boston, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, San 
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Francisco, Los Angeles, and per- 
haps, Milwaukee and Newark, N. J. 

Some members of the House 
Committee viewing this as an unfair 
discrimination against national 
banks in small communities set 
about to correct it. They took the 
position that the privilege, if 
granted at all, should be limited 
only by the capitalization require- 
ments of the National Bank Act 
and by the statutes of such states as 
prohibit the establishment of 
branches of state banks and trust 
companies. Embodying this prin- 
ciple the substitute offered to the 
House Committee proposed to make 
the privilege possible of attainment 
in the following states, all of which 
permit state bank branches and 
which have them in the numbers 
listed : 

New Jersey ... 


New York .. 

California .... North Carolina. 

Delaware i 61 
Pennsylvania .. 
Rhode Island.. 
South Carolina. 

- Tennessee .... 
Virginia 
Washington ... 
Wisconsin .... 


Massachusetts. . 
Michigan 
Mississippi .... 

There are indications that this 
subject will receive further studied 
consideration from the House Com- 
mittee. 


Mail for Trieste 


Following American Bankers As- 
sociation inquiries made in Wash- 
ington through the National Bank 
Section and from New York 
through the Association’s Commit- 
tee on Commerce and Marine, the 
State Department has investigated 
the reported destruction by Italian 
officials of mail for Trieste ad- 
dressed otherwise than Trieste, 
Italy. The Department advises the 
secretary of the Commerce and Ma- 
rine Committee that “the Italian 
Foreign Office states that, although 
the censorship of mail still con- 
tinues in force at Trieste, it is con- 
vinced that the postal authorities 
have never destroyed letters ad- 
dressed to Trieste merely for the 
reasons alleged. If such action has 
been taken, it has been by some 
overzealous subordinate official.” 
The Italian Foreign Office has 
promised to investigate the matter 
carefully and report further. 
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State Bank Section 


Cooperation of the Federal Reserve Board in the Publication of 
Statistics Pertaining to State-Chartered Banks—Interesting 
Statements in the Annual Report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency—Growth of National and State Banks During 
the Past Six Years—Banking Power of the United States 


The following statement shows the growth in the total resources of all reporting banks under state 
supervision, including state commercial banks, savings banks, trust companies, etc., as of June, 1913, and 
June, 1919, as compared with the total resources of all national banks for substantially the same dates: 


Banks 
State banks, trust companies, etc 
National banks 


HE foregoing statement is 

taken from the annual re- 

port of the Comptroller of 

the Currency recently sub- 
mitted to Congress. 

The National Bank Act provides 
that the Comptroller shall include 
in his annual report “a statement 
exhibiting under appropriate heads 
the resources and liabilities and con- 
dition of the banks, banking com- 
panies, and savings banks organ- 
ized under the laws of the several 
states and territories; such infor- 
mation to be obtained by the Comp- 
troller from the reports made by 
such banks, banking companies, and 
savings banks to the legislatures or 
officers of the different states and 
territories, and, where such reports 
can not be obtained, the deficiency 
to be supplied from such other au- 
thentic sources as may be avail- 
able.” 

In his recent report Comptroller 
Williams has presented the statis- 
tics of state-chartered banking in- 
stitutions fairly and as fully as 
could be desired upon the basis of 
reports in his possession. In this 
connection the Comptroller says: 

“Through the courtesy and co- 
operation of the state banking de- 
partments this office has been able 
to obtain, from year to year, from 
the various states, reports of con- 
dition of the state banks, savings 
banks, private banks, and loan and 
trust companies, as of June 30 of 


June, 1913 
$14,675,243,842 
11,036,000,000 


$25,711,243,842 


June, 1919 


each year or the reports submitted 
to the state authorities as of the 
date nearest thereto. The date of 
the calls for reports by the different 
states do not all coincide, and there- 
fore where such reports are not 
made on June 30 the nearest date 
thereto is substituted. 

“Owing to a lack of uniform 
methods of making reports, it has 
been impracticable to classify fully 
and in as much detail as would seem 
to be desirable all items embraced 
in the reports—for example, in 
some states the banks report their 
investments in securities under ap- 
propriate headings, such as Govern- 
ment bonds, municipal bonds, rail- 
road bonds, etc., while in other in- 
stances they are grouped under a 
miscellaneous classification. 

“The total deposits in all report- 
ing state banks were $21,744,046,000 
which amount represents an in- 
crease over June 29, 1918, of $3,- 
176,427,000, or 17.11 per cent. The 
increase in deposits of national 
banks on June 30, 1919, was $1,- 
903,256,000, or 13.57 per cent., 
while the aggregate deposits re- 
ported by all banks were $37,668,- 
911,000, representing an increase of 
15.59 per cent. over total deposits 
reported June 29, 1918, which in 
that year amounted to $32,589,228,- 
000. The capital stock of all re- 
porting banks was $2,437,365,000, 
or an increase of $85,777,000 over 
the amount on June 29, 1918.” 
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$26,380,500,000 
20,799,500,000 


$47,180,000,000 


ToTaL Resources NATIONAL BANKS AND STATE BANKS IN 1913 AanpD 1919 


Per cent. 
79.7 
88.4 


Increase 
$11,705,256,158 
9,763,500,000 


$21,468,756,158 


FEWER BANK FAILURES 


In the year ended October 31, 
1914, there weretwenty-one national 
bank failures; in 1915, fourteen 
failures; in 1916, thirteen failures, 
and in 1917, seven failures. For 
the twelve months ended October 
31, 1918, there were two national 
bank failures, both small banks, and 
for the year ended October 31, 
1919, there was only one national 
bank failure. Concerning failures 
among state banking institutions 
the Comptroller says: 

“Official reports furnished to this 
office by Dun’s Mercantile Agency 
show that, in the fiscal year ending 
October 31, 1919, there were forty- 
five failures of state banks, trust 
companies, and private banks’ 
throughout the United States. 

“A statute requires me to include 
in my annual report statements as 
to banking conditions in the entire 
country, including the state banks 
and trust companies and other state 
banking institutions not under my 
immediate supervision. Therefore 
I add to the above figures, which 
come to me from unofficial but au- 
thentic sources—I having no power 
to exact official reports—the fur- 
ther statement that the state bank- 
ing institutions now number over 
21,000. It will be seen that, for- 
midable as the number of failures 
of state banking institutions may 
seem by contrast with those of na- 
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tional banks, they really amounted 
to only about two for each 1,000 
of the number of state banks and 
trust companies doing business. 

“There are encouraging indica- 
tions that under stress of competi- 
tion the state bankers themselves 
may unite in demanding of the states 
banking laws and methods of su- 
pervision commensurate with, or 
somewhat similar to those of the 
‘ United States; so that the state 
banks may, before long, present a 
showing of stability equal to that 
of the national banks and we may 
have a banking system without 
weak spots, and as nearly perfect 
and impregnable as human power 
can produce.” 


Publicity given to failures among 
state banking institutions has been 
somewhat displeasing to state bank- 
ers, but the fact that there have 
been only two failures per thousand 
banks during the past year is not 
such a bad showing. 

However, it is up to state bankers 
themselves to cooperate with the 
State Bank Section of the American 
Bankers Association, the banking 
departments of the several states 
of the Union, and patriotic Ameri- 
can statesmen in respective states, 
to formulate and secure the adop- 
tion of modern state banking laws 
that will minimize failures and im- 
perfections and thus strengthen the 
American banking system as a 
whole, in order that it may better 
serve the American people. 


BANKING POWER OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Regarding the banking power of 
the United States, including both 
national and_ state institutions, 
Comptroller Williams says: 

“Our country has now become 
the world’s banker, and virtually all 
the nations on earth, large and 
small, are looking for credit or aid, 
of one kind or another, from us. 
We hold about one-third or more 
of the world’s supply of gold coin 
and bullion, according to the best 
available estimates, and the rest of 
the world owes to our Government 
and to our business men at this time, 
an amount represented by Govern- 
ment and other obligations equal to 
more than twice the total stock of 
gold in all other countries of the 
world, and with the balance of trade 
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rolling up in our favor hundreds of 
millions of dollars month by month. 

“The so-called ‘Banking Power 
of the United States in June, 1919, 
as expressed by the capital, surplus, 
profits, circulation, and deposits of 
all national banks and all reporting 
state banking institutions, including 
trust companies, together with the 
estimated amount of such funds in 
non-reporting state banks, plus the 
capital, surplus, Government and 
reserve deposits and circulation of 
the Federal reserve banks as of 
June 30, 1919, was $45,756,300,000. 
This represents an increase in the 
banking power of the United States 
over June 30, 1918, of $6,673,- 
500,000. 

“The banking power of our coun- 
try at this time is Three Times as 
great as the total banking power 
of the entire world in 1890 as es- 
timated by Mulhall at $15,585,000,- 
000. The banking power of the 
United States, according to Mul- 
hall’s estimate in 1890, was only 
$5,150,000,000. Our banking 
power is, therefore, today about 
nine times what it was just thirty 
years ago.” 


State Bank Publicity 


By C. WOLAVER 
Cashier Dundee _ Bank of Dundee, 


The thing that is the uppermost 
part in my mind at the present time 
is the publicity which the Comp- 
troller of Currency is giving the na- 
tional banks of the United States, 
while the state banks and trust com- 
panies do not appear to be doing 
very much of anything along this 
line. 

Your letter to the bank superin- 
tendents, if carried out, will be a 
very good thing in an educational 
line to the general public, as it will 
give them some idea of what state 
banks are doing and that they are 
as necessary to the welfare of the 
country as national banks. 

It seems to me that we—as state 
bankers, do not push our institu- 
tions as we should and on the other 
hand, we deposit too much of our 
surplus fund in national banks, 
which enables the Comptroller of 
the Currency to show the growth 
of the resources of the national bank 
institutions. 
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Cooperation of the 
Federal Reserve Board 


The State Bank Section during 
the past year has conferred with the 
Federal Reserve Board regarding 
the publication of statistics pertain- 
ing to state-chartered banking in- 
stitutions and several communica- 
tions have recently passed between 
Governor Harding and John H. 
Puelicher, president of the Mar- 
shall & Isley Bank of Milwaukee, 
and vice-chairman of the confer- 
ence committee composed of the 
Trust Company, Savings Bank and 
State Bank Sections of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. The Fed- 


‘eral Reserve Board has considered 


the subject in a broad and compre- 
hensive way and the accompanying 
letter written by Governor Harding 
to the Secretary of the State Bank 
Section is self-explanatory. 


Farm Mortgage Finance 
By WarrEN Day 


Superintendent George I. Skinner 
of the Banking Department of the 
State of New York struck a keynote 
when he expressed the opinion that 
state banking institutions should, 
within proper limitations, be per- 
mitted to make loans directly upon 
real estate and to accept real estate 
collateral. The strictly commer- 
cial institutions located in large 
cities would not, even if permitted, 
desire to make many loans of this 
character, but in the smaller places 
and within a restricted territory, such 
loans can be safely made and form 
a much better investment for local 
institutions than some of the bonds 
which they are so frequently in- 
duced to buy in large quantities and 
which fluctuate so greatly in value, 
or certain grades of commercial pa- 
per, the value of which is entirely 
unknown to the officers of the bank 
investing in it. Such investments 
also prevent the piling up of unused 
money at low rates of interest in 
the larger banks. 

State bankers with whom I have 
talked agree with Superintendent 
Skinner that state banking institu- 
tions, where they can with safety, 
should use the money deposited 
with them in the development of the 
communities in which they are lo- 
cated. The creation of a class of 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


WASHINGTON 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 


February 17, 1920. 


Mr. George E. Allen, 

Secretary of State Bank Section, 
American Bankere Association, 

5 Nassau St. New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Allen: 


Mempers of the Federal Reserve Board have frequently 
expressed the opinion that it would be greatly conducive to a better 
comprehension of the banking condition of the country if statements 
showing aggregate resources, etc., of institutions under state con- 
trol, could be published from time to time. As things are, it is © 
only once a year, in the Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, that such a comprehensive view is provided, and that, usually, 
at a date six or seven months antecedent to the publication of the 
Report. As you know, the Federal Reserve Bulletin publishes consoli- 
dated statements of the national banks as they are made upon calls of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, and also the weekly statements of cer- 
tain state banks and trust companies which are members of the System 
in the larger centres. The Board would like, therefore, to publish 
in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, at stated intervals, a statement show 
ing aggregate resources, etc., of all banking institutions under state 
jurisdiction. 


We feel that the value of the Federal Reserve Bulletin 
would be greatly augmented if we were placed ina position to publish 
therein, say twice a year, the principal figures as shown upon the state- 
ments of all banks - both national and state. We would be glad to make 
such a publication, except for the fact that a number of state bank com 
missioners and superintendents do not make their respective calls for 
statements upon the same dates as does the Comptroller of the Currency. 
You realize, of course, that no adequate picture can be given of the en 
tire banking situation unless the figures published coincide as to date. 
This point being essential, it seems to me that the interests of all 
concerned would be furthered if the several state banking departments 
would make their respective calls, at least those of June and December, 
coincide as to date with the calls made by the Comptroller of the Currency. 


Permit me to express the hope that you will give some 
thought to this matter and to assure you that your cooperation will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Very truly your 
Governor. 
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homeowners and the development of 
agriculture are of as much concern 
to the public at large and to the in- 
stitutions themselves, as general 
business needs. The writer would 
go even farther than Superintend- 
ent Skinner suggests in utilizing 
existing state-chartered banking in- 
stitutions to handle farm mortgages 
in a broad way. 

The work of the Federal Farm 
Loan Banks is commendable so far 
as it goes, but one of the disadvan- 
tages of the system is that its policy 
is to create new institutions instead 
of utilizing institutions already in 
existence. Would it not be a pub- 
lic service to so amend the Federal 
Farm Loan Act as to permit the 
Federal Farm Loan Banks to re- 
discount mortgages for existing 
banks, trust companies and savings 
institutions in some such manner 
as the Federal Reserve Banks now 
rediscount commercial paper for 
their members? If the Federal 
Farm Loan System cannot be util- 
ized in the manner suggested, 
would it not be desirable to estab- 
lish central farm mortgage banks 
in suitable states or districts, au- 
thorized to rediscount mortgages 
and issue debentures upon the basis 
of such security? In thus utilizing 
existing banking institutions there 
would be two important advantages. 
One advantage would be the ac- 
quaintance and confidence already 
established between local institutions 
and their clients. The other advan- 
tage would be in the fact that the 
work and responsibility of making 
necessary investigations would be 
simplified and safeguarded. 


Par Collections 


The State Bank Section of the 
American Bankers Association at 
the convention in St. Louis went on 
record as opposed to some of the 
methods employed in connection 
with the par collection plan of the 
Federal Reserve System and voted 
to cooperate with the Association 
Committee of Five in charge of the 
proposition. The Committee of Five 
is composed of some of the best 
bankers in the United States. The 
chairman is Hon. M. J. Dowling of 
Olivia, Minnesota, a gentleman of 
experience in legislative work. The 
other members of the Committee are 
Alexander Dunbar of Pittsburgh, 
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Pa., Dwight M. Armstrong of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., H. A. McCauley of 
Sapulpa, Okla., and James B. Lam- 
bertson of Sioux Falls, S. Dak. We 
are informed that the Committee of 
Five has arranged to bring a suit that 
may ultimately reach the Supreme 
Court of the United States, to test 
the constitutionality of the provis- 
ions of the Federal Reserve Act that 
pertain to par collections. 

Efforts are being made to change 
the attitude of the Federal Reserve 
banks in regard to the collection of 
checks. A temporary injunction was 
recently obtained by the American 
Bank & Trust Company of Cor- 
dele, Ga., restraining the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta, Ga., from 
collecting checks on non-member 
banks that would prove “embarrass- 
ing, annoying or expensive to such 
banks.” This case is fully described 
elsewhere in the JOURNAL. 


State Bank Section Work 
By W. W. BEAL 


President Lincoln Savings Bank of 
Waterloo, Iowa 


I offer the following sugges- 
tions for work which it seems to me 
the section might well take up: 

(1) Cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Mortgage Association in their 
efforts to have the Federal Farm 
Loan Act so amended as to remove 
the tax exemption feature of that 
law. Most state bankers are them- 
selves investors-:in farm mortgages. 
The effect of the continuance of the 
law will be to drive out all investors 
from the farm loan field, since no 
one can compete with a tax free 
security. The ill effects of such tax 
exemption are well explained in the 
literature of the association referred 
to. 

(2) An effort to have legislation 
passed in those states which, like 
Iowa, do not now have it, authoriz- 
ing banks under state law to invest 
in bonds. 

(3) Restriction of the authority 
of state officials so that before they 
can require paper to be charged off, 
the bank be allowed to submit the 
matter to a competent board not 
under the control of the state bank- 
ing authorities, and whose investi- 
gations shall be reasonably safe- 
guarded from publicity. 
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At the present time, a state offi- 
cial may close the best bank in the 
state for no reason other than his 
alieged opinion that it is unsafely 
conducted. However sound the 
bank may prove itself to be, the 
damage is done so far as public 
confidence is concerned. Such pow- 
er of destruction with no adequate 
safeguards against its abuse is ob- 
noxious to all American principles. 


Importance of State 
Banks 
By H. H. ELLterton 


Cashier Peninsular State Bank of 
Detroit, Mich. 


Newspaper quotations from the 
Treasury Department as to de- 
posits of national banks and the 
growth of same and the almost en- 
tire absence of any mention of state 
institutions has shown such unfair 
description of present conditions 
that it necessitates some move be 
made to correct. this and disclose 
the actual facts. 

The question always arises, what 
totals would the national banks in 
the large centers show if withdraw- 
als of all state banks were made and 
placed in one or more central state 
institutions ? 

It is not forgotten that the pros- 
pect is fairly well defined in em- 
bryo towards a combined Federal 
banking system which will merge 
all classes of banking; but really 
this will have been forced by the 
preponderance and ever increasing 
strength of state institutions, upon 
which the United States Govern- 
ment and the public have been edu- 
cated to put faith in, and depend 
on. 

The very persistent move of the 
Federal Reserve Board to encour- 
age, entice and coax all the small 
state institutions to join the family, 
proves the need of their support 
and assistance. This of course is 
logical, as “in unity is strength,” 
or “the more the merrier to help 
the wheels go round.” But they 
certainly are entitled to at least 
equal recognition and mention from 
the Treasury Department, espe- 
cially when they are the larger por- 
tion of the Nation’s financial reser- 
voir. 
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State Secretaries Section 


Psychology of the 
Banker and the Criminal 


N article under the above cap- 
A‘ appearing in the Arkan- 
B.sas Banker for January deals 
with the problem of “How 

to Defeat the Yegg and the Hold- 
up Man” from a new angle, taking 
into account the reasoning powers 
of the criminals, which are some- 
times overlooked. The author is 
E. J. H. Bredehorst of Minnea- 


polis. 


A Valuable Suggestion 


The president’s message in The 
Hoosier Banker makes a plea for 
teamwork in increasing the Indiana 
membership and suggests that a 
silver cup be awarded to that group 
chairman who shows the greatest 
percentage of increase in new mem- 
bers, in proportion to the old mem- 
bers of that group, during the pres- 
ent year. This is a great improve- 
ment over the old plan of making 
the award to the chairman who ef- 
fects unanimous membership in his 
group by enrolling the last non- 
member, as very frequently the 
hard work has been done by his 
predecessor. 


Standardizing Bank 


Forms 


The Standardization Committee 
of the Indiana Bankers Associa- 
tion, held a meeting on December 
10, at which it was decided that the 
more obvious needs for standardiz- 
ing bank forms are: 


1. Conform larger checks and drafts, 
preferably to the size ranging from 
3% x 8% up to 3% x 8Y, the latter 
being recommended by the Federal 
reserve bank. The experience of print- 
ers is that 334 x 8% lends itself best, 
and should be the popular size, because 
it cuts out with the least waste and per- 
mits just enough trimming to give the 
best appearance. 

2. In ordering printing, special atten- 
tion should be given to the requirement 
of a blank space at the right-hand end 
of all checks and drafts, on which the 
amount shall be written in figures, as 
this omission is one of the greatest in- 
conveniences to those who handle transit 
items. The following figures appear on 
the right-hand end of checks and drafts, 
and where possible should be applied to 


acceptances, notes and any other paper 
that may pass through the clearings of 
banks: 

Transit Number 

Number of check 

Date 

Amount. 


3. It was brought to the attention of 
the committee that the Federal reserve 
district number should be skeletonized 
in large size into the check, preferably 
in the center. 


Good News 


In a letter to the membership 
dated January 26, Secretary Rich- 
ards announces that by action of the 
Council of Administration of the 
Association at the meeting held 
on January 15, the allowance to 
insurizg banks from the Associa- 
tion’s Protective Fund, which has 
amounted to 20 per cent. of the 
premiums, has been increased to 25 
per cent., effective February 1, 1920. 
He states that the preventive plan 
suggested to the banks for checking 
hold-ups is working out splendidly 
and that a great many banks in the 
state have installed electric alarm 
systems connecting with outside 
stations. 


Friendly Suit to Settle 
Exchange Question 


Members of the Minnesota Bank- 
ers Association have received a let- 
ter over the signature of the as- 
sociation president, M. J. Dowling, 
urging the advisability of counsel- 
ing all customers to liquidate their 
debts and to shun unproductive 
speculative interests, and _ states, 
“This advice could be emphasized 
if every bank in Minnesota would 
practice it by taking up its own bills 
payable, and refusing to re-discount 
except for the purpose of legiti- 
mately aiding agriculture, mining, 
manufacturing and home building.” 
He urges the directors to increase 
the salary paid to the faithful bank 
clerk in order that he may meet the 
unusual conditions caused by the 
present high price levels, and en- 
closes a copy of a letter sent to 
Governor Harding of the Federal 
Reserve Board by the Committee 
of Five of the A. B. A. The latter 
contains a request to the Federal 
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Reserve Board to consent to the 
filing of a friendly suit by a national 
bank against a Federal reserve 
bank, in the Federal courts, for the 
purpose of clarifying such portions 
of the Federal Reserve Act as 
amended, in which there is a de- 
cided disagreement between the ma- 
jority of banks in the United States 
and the Federal Reserve Board,— 
this referring to the enforced re- 
mittance of cash items at par. 


Missouri Bankers 


The Council of Administration of 
the Missouri Bankers’ Association 
held a meeting in St. Louis on Jan- 
uary 8, 1920, at which resolutions 
were adopted pledging unqualified 
support to the bank commissioner 
in the exercise of his statutory 
power of investigation into the 
character, experience and financial 
responsibility of applicants for bank 
charters ; denouncing the growth of 
the non-Partisan League as an evil 
which should be checked by every 
means within the power of good 
citizens especially bankers; favor- 
ing the enactment of a bill now 
pending in Congress, H. R. 10650, 
defining sedition and providing pun- 
ishment therefor; favoring the re- 
turn of the railroads and transpor- 
tation systems to private ownership 
as soon as possible; favoring the 
adoption of a new constitution ; that 
the bankers of Missouri continue 
their efforts for highways suitable 
to modern traffic; urging the rais- 
ing of school revenues; directing 
attention to the efficiency of the of- 
ficers of the association; and that 
it is the duty of all bankers to con- 
serve their funds for agricultural, 
industrial and commercial purposes. 


European 
Sight-Seeing Tour 


Secretary Bartlett announces that 
some ninety reservations have been 
made for the “Bankers’ European 
Sight-Seeing Tour,” which will con- 
sist of a five weeks’ tour across the 
Atlantic; sight-seeing through 
France, Switzerland, Belgium, Eng- 
land and Scotland—with three or 
four days in both Paris and London, 
at a total cost of $650 per person. 
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Campaign Against the 
“Blue Sky’? Promoter 
The lowa Association is getting 

out a set of “Blue Sky” circulars ; 
series No. 3, dated January 30, car- 
ries a reprint from the Sheldon Mail 
under date of December 17 last, 
being an advertisement placed in 
that paper by the First National 
Bank of Sheldon. This advertise- 
ment relates the experience of a 
farmer who purchased about $40,- 
000 of stock in a speculative enter- 
prise; that within a few days the 
promoter was offering the retired 
speculator’s notes to the banks at 
$10,000 discount and calls attention 
to the fact that the banks do not 
want paper on a man who plunges 
into debt in this reckless manner. 
It urges consultation with the bank 
before buying. from outside pro- 
moters. The circular is signed by 
the Legislative Committee, the pres- 
ident and secretary of the associa- 
tion and recommends that every 
member bank shall prepare a similar 
advertisement for its local paper. 


How to Borrow Money 


The North Dakota Association 
is sending its members a reprint of 
‘How to Borrow Money,” by Harry 
R. O’Brien, appearing in the Oct- 
ober 11, 1919, issue of The Country 
Gentleman, published by the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company, and offers 
to furnish copies of the booklet for 
distribution to customers free of 
cost to the bank. Secretary Mac- 
fadden urges: “Get your customers 
thinking straight about banks.” 


Vermont Convention’ ] 


The tenth annual convention of 
the Vermont State Bankers Associ- 
ation was held at Burlington, Vt., 
Monday, February 23. The meet- 
ing was held in the roof garden of 
Hotel Vermont, 105  representa- 
tives of bank members in attend- 
ance. C. P. Smith of the Burling- 
ton Savings Bank gave an address 
of welcome, responded to by W. C. 
Johnson, cashier Peoples National 
Bank, Barre. 

The report of Secretary C. S. 
Webster showed a membership of 
100. Thetreasurer’s report showed 
a good financial condition. 

President Levi P. Bixby, cashier 
Montpelier National Bank, de- 
livered a fine address upon topics 
germane to the present disturbed 
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condition of the country. George 
FE. Brock, former president Massa- 
chusetts Bankers Association, gave 
an address on “Thrift,” as a repre- 
sentative of the Savings Division of 
the First Federal Reserve District. 
The following officers were elect- 
ed: ° 

President, Gilbert E. Woods, as- 
sistant treasurer Citizens Savings 
Bank of St. Johnsbury ; vice-presi- 
dent, Charles G. Staples, cashier 
Vermont National Bank, Brattle- 
boro; secretary, C. S. Webster, 
Barton; treasurer, D. L. Wells, 
Orwell. : 

At the close of the afternoon ses- 
sion a meeting was held of mem- 
bers of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, and the following officers 
were elected from Vermont: Vice- 
president for Vermont, John E. 
Weeks, Middlebury ; member Ex- 
ecutive Council, George H. Allen, 
Fair Haven. 

In the evening the annual ban- 
quet was had at the Hotel Ver- 
mont, 115 guests. present. The 
speakers were I[lon. Mason 
Stone, Lieutenant Governor of 
Vermont, and Hon, Channing Cox, 
Lieutenant Governor of Massachu- 
setts, who gave a stirring address 
on “Americanism and its Foes.” 


Convention Calendar 


ASSOCIATION 
Louisiana ...Alexandria 
Florida Pensacola 
Executive Council, 

A.B.A., Pinehurst, 
Arkansas..... Little Rock 
Tennessee .....Me mphis 
Alabama 
Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City 
Missouri.... Kansas City 
Maryland 

Atlantic City, N. J, 
Kansas Wichita 
Reserve City Bankers 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Texas. Galveston, fol- 
lowed by boat trip to 
Havana, Cuba. 
Georgia Athens 
California. Tahoe Tavern 
Nevada, Lake Tahoe, Cal. 
OPEPON: Eugene 
American Institute of 
Banking Boston 
Pennsylvania 
Bedford Springs 
Virginia 
Old Point Comfort 
Illinois Galesburg 
S. Dakota.... Watertown 
Des Moines 
July 8-9 N. Dakota... Valley City 
July 15-16 Ohio Cedar Point 
October 11-14 Investment Bankers 
Boston 
A.B.‘A., Washington,D.C. 


DATE PLACE 
April 22-23 
April 23-24 
April 27-30 


May 5-6 
May 11-12 
May 13-14-15 
May 13-14 


May 18-19 
May 19-20 


May 20-21 
May 24-25-26 


May 25-26-27 
June 9-10-11 
June 10-11-12 
June 11-12 


June 15-16 
June 15-16-17 


June 17-18 
June 17-18-19 
June 22-23 


June 23-24 
June 29-30 


October 18-22 


Changes Among Bank Officers 
(Continued from page 544) 


Greenwood, 
cashier, now cashier. 

Walla Walla—W. Baker 
elected president Baker-Boyer Na- 
tional Bank, to succeed Miles C. 


Cocke and Carter E. Talman ap- 
pointed assistant cashiers. 

Richmond—L. Z. Morris elected 
vice-president Virginia Trust Com- 
pany. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle—John Clausen elected 
vice-president The Union National 
Bank. 

Spokane—J. J. Rouse, formerly 
cashier Fidelity National Bank, 
elected vice-president ; Joseph Baily, 
formerly assistant cashier, now 
cashier; John G. Rotchford, assist- 
ant cashier, 

Spokane—D. W. Twohy, for- 
merly president, elected chairman 
of board Old National Bank, suc- 
ceeded by W. D. Vincent as presi- 
dent; J. A. Yeomans, formerly 
cashier, elected vice-president ; 
W. J. Smithson and J. W. 
3radley, formerly assistant cashiers, 
elected vice-presidents ; George H. 


formerly assistant 


Moore, deceased; J. W. Langdon 
elected vice-president. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Clarksburg—P. H. White, for- 
merly assistant cashier, elected vice- 
president Clarksburg Trust Com- 
pany; Frank L. McGraw, formerly 
teller, now assistant cashier. 

Wheeling—S. W. Harper, elect- 
ed president Wheeling Bank & 
Trust Company, succeeding F. J. 
Park, resigned; John F. Heil elect- 
ed vice- _president ; G. W. Jeffers ap- 
pointed cashier and secretary. 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee—Edward J. Kearney 
elected president American FEx- 
change Bank to succeed A. E. Far- 
mer, resigned. 
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Membership Changes 


REPORTED FROM JANUARY 26 TO FEBRUARY 25, 1920 


There are frequent changes which come about through consolidations, mergers, liquidations and changes of title. 
retary of the Association would appreciate receiving from members notice of any changes which occur, 


membership list correct and giving publicity through the columns of the JOURNAL. 


Alabama 


Sullivan Bank & Trust Company suc- 


Michigan 


ceeded by Merchants Bank. 


Heber Springs... . First 
Little Rock 


Arkansas 


pany. 


Colorado Colorado 


National 
Cleburne County Bank. 

Lasker-Morris Bank & Trust Company 
changed to Commercial Trust 


State 
changed to Colorado State Bank. 


Bank merged with 
Missouri........ 
New Mexico Bernalill 


om- 


& Savings Bank 


York... 


Liberty Bank liquidated. 


Connecticut 


Pimm 


Blake Brothers & Pimm succeeded by 
MacDonald, 


Company. 


First National Bank changed to First 
National Bank & Trust Company. 


Austin 


Bondville Bank succeeded by Bondville 
State Bank. 
Savings 


White P. 


Bank changed to North Carolina...Charlott 


Columbia State Savings Bank. 
Union National Bank merged with 


Merchants National Bank. 

Citizens State Bank now owned by 
Dubuque National Bank. 

Membership of Farmers Loan & Trust 
Company transferred to National 
Bank of Commerce. 

Citizens National Bank 
to Citizens First National Bank. 

National Bank of Commerce consol- 
idated with Kansas National Bank as 
First National Bank. 

Bank of Commerce changed to Bank 


Dubuque 


Sioux City 


Louisiana 


South Dakota. ... Milbank 


Onida 

changed to 
Vienna 

Washington...... Marens. 


Palouse. 


of Commerce & Trust Company. 


Michigan 


Peoples Bank succeeded by Peoples 


West Virginia... .Shinnsto 


State Savings Bank. 


. Flat River 


Pennsylvania. ... . Philadelphia 


Pukwana 


The General Sec- 
or the purpose of keeping the 


Pontiac Savings Bank and First Com- 
mercial Bank consolidated as Pontiac 
Commercial & Savings Bank. 

Bank of Flat River out of business. 

oO First State Bank closed. 


Hast Las Vegas...San Miguel National Bank consolidated 


with First 
Vegas. 
Manchester Banking Company in re- 
ceiver’s hands. 
British & American Mortgage Com- 
pany retired from business. 
Mutual Banking Company merged 
with E. D. Mather & Company as 
State Bank of Shoatsville. 
lains..... First National Bank consolidated with 
County Trust Company. 
e Peoples Bank & Trust Company con- 
solidated with American Trust Com- 


National Bank of Las 


pany. 

Bank of Commerce changed to National 
Bank of Commerce. 

Merchants National Bank changed to 
Farmers & Merchants National 
Bank. 

Farmers Bank changed to First Na- 
tional Bank. 

Pukwana State Bank closed. 

First National Bank changed to First 
State Bank. 

usktraraceee Orient State Bank, Orient, changed to 

Guaranty State Bank, Marens. 

Vitentiewe de National Bank of Palouse changed to 

Farmers National Bank. 

n Peoples Bank merged with First Na- 

tional Bank. 


New and Regained Members from January 26 to February 25, 1920, Inclusive 


Alabama 

First National Bank, Atmore, 61-452 (re- 
gained). 

Attalla Bank, Attalla, 61-256 (regained). 

Peoples Exchange Bank, Beatrice, 61-259 
(regained). 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Boaz, 61-216 
(regained). 

First State Bank, Childersburg, 61-373 
(regained). 

City National Bank, Decatur, 61-115 (re- 
gained). 

Alabama Trust & Savings Bank, Florence, 
61-89 (regained). 

61-299 


Butler County Bank, Georgiana, 

(regained). 

First National Bank, Hartford, 61-188 
(regained). 

Farmers & Merchants National Bank, 
Headland, 61-203 (regained). 

First National Bank, Linden, 61-158 (re- 


gained). 
Lineville National Bank, Lineville, 61-211 
(regained). 
61-322 


Butler County Bank, 
_ (regained). 

First National Bank, Midland City, 61-323 
(regained). 

Monroe County Bank, Monroeville, 61-325 
(regained). 

Merchants Bank, Montgomery, 61-43 (re- 
gained). 

Selma Trust & Savings Bank, Selma, 61-50 
(regained). 

Canebrake Loan & Trust Co., Uniontown, 
61-162 (regained). 


Arizona 


Salt River Valley Trust & Savings Bank, 
Mesa, 91-133. 


Arkansas 
> of Brinkley, Brinkley, 81-191 


gained). 
State Bank, Calico Rock, 81-305. 
Merchants & Planters Bank, Camden, 81- 
96 (regained). 
Bank of Centerton, Centerton, 81-312 (re- 
_ gained). ; 
Farmers Savings Bank & Trust Co., Ham- 
burg, 81-181 (regained). 


McKenzie, 


(re- 


Arkansas— Continued 

Citizens National Bank, Hope, 81-110 (re- 
gained). 

Central Bank, Little Rock, 81-21 
ained). 

Columbia County Bank, Magnolia, 81-161 
(regained). 

Farmers State Bank, Russellville, 81-616. 

Bank of Scranton, Scranton, 81-431 (re- 


gained). 
First National Bank, Wynne, 81-573 (re- 
gained). 


(re- 


California 


Farmers & Merchants 
Blythe, 90-920. 

First National Bank, Chowchilla, 90-797 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Crockett, 90-889. 

Home Savings Bank, American Branch, 
Los Angeles, 16-60 (regained. 

First National Bank, Newport Beach, 90- 
641 (regained). 

Ocean Park Bank, Ocean Park, 90-333 
(regained). 

Banca Popolare Fugazi, San Francisco, 11- 
69 (regained). 

Humboldt Savings Bank, San Francisco, 
11-56 (regained). 

Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank, Harbor 
Branch, San Pedro, 90-212 (regained). 


National Bank, 


Colorado 


Agate State Bank, Agate, 
gained). 

Bank of Cheyenne Wells, Cheyenne Wells, 
82-414 


First State Bank, Crook, 82-346 (re- 
gained). 

Broadway Bank, Denver, 23-58 (regained). 

First National Bank, Loveland, 82-70 (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Saguache, 82-160 
(regained). 


2-389 (re- 


Connecticut 
Mutual Bank & Trust Co., Hartford, 51-72. 
Suffield Savings Bank, Suffield, 51-236 (re- 
gained). 


Delaware 
Baltimore Trust Co., Selbyville, 62-49 (re- 


gained). 
Bank, Wilmington, 62-4 (re- 


Farmers 
gained). 
Wilmington Trust Co., Wilmington, 62-9 
(regained) 2nd St. Office. 
District of Columbia 
East Washington Savings Bank, Washing- 
ton, 15-62 (regained). Bask 
ank, 


Washington Mechanics Savings 
Washington, 15-66 (regained). 


Florida 
Bank of Clearwater, 63-153 
(regained). 
Guaranty Title & Trust Co., Clearwater, 
63-328 


Bank of Pasco County, Dade City, 63-159 
(regained). 

Lee County Bank, Title & Trust Co., Fort 
Myers, 63-329. 

Commercial Bank of Jasper, Jasper, 63- 
297 (regained). 

Baker County State Bank, Macclenny, 63- 
179 (regained). 

Miami Bank & Trust Co., Miami, 63-61 

American National Bank, Pensacola, 63- 


36 (regained). 
Citizens Bank, Tallahassee, 63-69 (re- 
gained). 
Bank of Winter Park, Winter Park, 63-214 
(regained). 
Georgia 


S. Lemon Banking Co., Acworth, 64-394 
(regained). 
64-286 (re- 


Clearwater, 


First National Bank, Adel, 


gained). 

Georgia Bank & Trust Co., Albany, 64-98 
(regained). 

Arlington, 64-357 (re- 
ained). 

Colonial Trust Co., Atlanta, 64-24 (re- 
ga 

oe Co., Barney, 64-536 (re- 
gained). 

Bank of Brooklet, Brooklet, 64-550 (re- 
gained). 
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Georgia—Continued 


Phoenix Bank, Columbus, 64-63 (re- 
gained). 

Bank of Lumpkin County, Dahloneega, 64- 
794 (regained). 

Southern Exchange Bank, Dublin, 64-153 
(regained). 

Fairburn Banking Co., Fairburn, 64-599 
(regained). 

Lake Park Bank, Lake Park, 64-642 (re- 
gained). 

State Bank of Manchester, Manchester, 
64-902 (regained). 

Marietta Trust & Banking Co., Marietta, 
64-133 (regained). 

Co., Monroe, 64-846 (re- 
gained). 

Bank of Montezuma, Montezuma, 64-967. 

Bank of Norristown, Norristown, 64-855 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Ocilla, 64-275 (re- 
gained). 

Macon County Bank, Oglethorpe, 64-417 
(regained). 

Bank of Palmetto, Palmetto, 64-418 (re- 
gained). 

Bank of Ringgold, Ringgold, 64-701 (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Sandersville, 64-234 
(regained). 

Bank of Sparta, Sparta, 64-300 (re- 


gained). 
Bank of Villa Rica, Villa Rica, 64-436 
(regained). 


Idaho 


City National Bank, Jerome, 92-268. 

Farmers Commercial & Savings Bank, 
Oakley, 92-104 (regained). 

First National Bank, Payette, 92-67 (re- 


gained). 
First National Bank, Shelley, 92-261. 


Illinois 


First Trust & Savings Bank, Aledo, 70-624 
(regained). 

err State Bank, Arlington Heights, 70- 
1715 (regained). 

Barry State Bank, Barry, 70-695 (re 


gained). 

First National Bank, Bridgeport, 70-537 
(regained). 

Casey National Bank, Casey, 70-619 (re- 
gained). 

George H. Burr & Co., Chicago (regained). 

oo Plan Bank, Chicago (re- 
ained). 

Columbia State Savings Bank, Chicago, 2- 
261 (regained). 

Franklin Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 
2-203 (regained). 

Skala State Bank, Chicago, 2-294. 

West Englewood Ashland State Bank, 
Chicago, 2-129 (regained). 

Dixon Trust & Savings Bank, Dixon, 70- 


315. 

The Ewing Bank, Ewing, 70-1288 (re- 
gained). 

First State Bank, Foosland, 70-1301 (re- 
gained). 

Forreston State Bank, Forreston, 70-1305 
(regained). 

Bank of Galesburg, Galesburg, 70-133 (re- 
gained). 

Peoples Bank, Girard, 70-661 (regained). 

First State Bank, Harvard, 70-509 (re- 


gained). 

First National Bank, Herrin, 70-328 (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Highland, 70-542 
(regained). 

Citizens Bank, Johnston City, 70-493. - 

Norris & Kendall, La Moille, 70-1402 (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Maquon, 70-1065 
(regained). 

Central Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
Mattoon, 70-210. 

American National Bank, Mount Carmel, 
70-323 (regained). 

Bond County Bank, Pocahontas, 70-1533 
(regained). 

State Savings Loan & Trust Co., Quincy, 
70-50 (regained). 

Robinson State Bank, Robinson, 70-1737 
(regained). 

Farmers National Bank, Rossville, 70-744. 

Shelby County State Bank, Shelbyville, 70- 
469 (regained). 

State Bank of Stronghurst, Stronghurst, 
70-956 (regained). 

John B. Colegrove & Co., Bankers, Taylor- 
ville. 70-376 (regained). 

Bank of Virgil. Virgil. 70-1643 (regained). 


Winnetka State Bank, Winnetka, 70-504, 


(regained). 
Oland National Bank, Witt, 70-1673 (re- 
gained). 
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Indiana 


Citizens National Bank, Evansville, 71-4 
(regained). 
Garrett State Bank, Garret, 71-380 (re- 


Elkhart County Trust Co., Goshen, 71-259 
(regained). 

The Gwynneville Bank, Gwynneville, 71- 
770 (regained). 

Farmers @ Merchants Bank, Highland, 71- 
1010 (regained). 

Dearborn National Bank, Lawrenceburg, 
71-394 (regained). 

First National Bank, Linton, 71-312 (re- 
gained). 

Linton Trust Co., Linton, 71-313 (re- 
gained). 

Farmers Bank, Mentone, 71-642 (re- 

Peoples State Bank, New Haven, 71-1099 
(regained). 

North Vernon National Bank, North Ver- 
non, 71-419 (regained). 

The McKeen National Bank, Terre Haute, 
71-35 (regained). 


Iowa 


Farmers State Bank, Bancroft, 72-1947 
(regained). 

State Bank of Belmont, Belmont, 72-546 
(regained). 

State Savings Bank, Bode, 72-1209 ( 
gained). 

Farmers Savings Bank, Cartersville, 72- 
1236 (regained). 

Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Cas- 
cade, 72-529 (regained). 

Farmers Trust & Savings Bank, Coon 
Rapids, 72-1935 (regained). 

Cottage Grove Bank, Des Moines, 33-66 
(regained). 

Farmers Savings Bank, Dike, 72-1288 (re- 


gained). 

First National Bank, Dunlap, 72-574 (re- 

a Bank, Elkport, 72-1311 (re- 
gained). 

Farlin Savings Bank, Farlin, 72-1320 (re- 


gained). 

Bank, Floris, 72-1326 (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Fontanelle, 72-749 
(regained). 

Webster County Trust and Savings Bank, 
Fort Dodge, 72-1862 (regained). 

State Savings Bank, Goodell, 72-1345 (re- 
gained). 

Farmers Savings Bank, Gunwald, 72-1875 
(regained). 

Franklin County State Bank, Hampton, 
72-331 

First National Bank, Haweye, 72-963 (re- 
gained). 

Commercial Bank, Hornick, 72-1134 (re- 
gained). 

Huntington Savings Bank, Huntington, 
72-1380 (regained). 

Keokuk Trust Co., Keokuk, 72-91 (re- 
gained). 

Citizens National Bank, Knoxville, 72-281 
(regained). 

Farmers Trust & Savings Bank, Milford, 
72-1949 

First National Bank, Montour, 72-1480 
(regained). 

Moville State Bank, Moville, 72-933 (re- 
gained). 

Peoples Savings Bank, Nevada, 72-373 (re- 
gained). 

Miller & Chaney Bank, Newell, 72-790 (re- 
gained). 

Farmers Bank, Oakville, 72-1676 (re- 
gained). 

Oskaloosa National Bank, Oskaloosa, 72- 
122 (regained). 

Owasa Savings Bank, Owasa, 72-1513 (re- 
ained). 

Palo Savings Bank, Palo, 72-1519 (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Preston, 72-857 (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Red Oak, 72-198 (re- 
gained). 

Citizens Savings Bank, Riverside, 72-848 
(regained). 

Farmers Savings Bank, Royal, 72-1806 
(regained). 

Citizens State Bank, Russell, 72-1891 (re- 
gained). 

Iowa State Savings Bank, Sioux City, 41-7 
(regained). 

White State Bank, South English, 72-1092 
(regained). 

Swaledale Savin 
1607 (regained). 

Thayer Savings Bank, Thayer, 72-1149 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Thompson, 72-977 
(regained). 


re- 


Bank, Swaledale, 72- 
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State Bank, Thompson, 72-976 (regained), 

Van Cleve Savings Bank, Van Cleve. 92. 
1873 (regained). 

Wyman Savings Bank, Wyman, 72-1661 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Wyoming, 72-794 
(regained). 


Kansas 


Altoona State Bank, Altoona, 83-311 (re. 
gained). 

Basehor State Bank, Basehor, 83-733 (re- 
gained). 

Pioneer State Bank, Burlingame, 83-319 
(regained). 

Farmers State Bank, Centropolis, 83-776 
(regained). 

Citizens State Bank, Clifton, 83-515 (re. 


gained). 

Delavan State Bank, Delavan, 83-801 (re. 

Kansas State Bank, El Dorado, 83-1267 
(regained). 

Citizens State Bank, Ellinwood, 83-390 
(regained). 

Citizens State Bank, Geneseo, 83-541 (re- 


gained). 
Grenola State Bank, Grenola, 83-556 (re- 


gained). 

ari mn State Bank, Gypsum, 83-513 (re- 
gained). 

Farmers State Bank, Lamont, 86-905 (re- 


gained). ; 
First National Bank, Lewis, 83-546 (re- 


gained). 

Peoples State Bank, Liberal, 83-1153 (re- 
gained). 

Farmers National Bank, Lincoln, 835-309 
(regained). 

Commercial State Bank, Long Island, 83- 
678 ie ained). 

Lovewell State Bank, Lovewell, 83-926 
(regained). 

Madison Bank, Madison, 83-453  (re- 
gained). 

Mahaska State Bank, Mahaska, 83-929 
(regained). 

Peoples State Bank, Mound Valley, 83- 
395 (regained). 

Navarre State Bank, Navarre, 83-957 (re- 


gained). 

First State Bank, Norton, 83-276 (re 
gained). 

Farmers National Bank, Oberlin, 83-357 
(regained). 

Patrons Cooperative Bank, Olathe, 83-170 

_ (regained). 

State Bank of Oronoque, Oronoque, 83- 
1193 (regained). 

Pawnee Rock State Bank, Pawnee Rock, 
83-604 (regained). 

Farmers State Bank, Perry, Kansas, 83- 
1143 (regained). 

Riley State Bank, Riley, 83-660 (re- 
ained). 

Solomon National Bank, Solomon, 83-397 
(regained). 

Kansas Reserve Investment Co., Topeka. 

Viola State Bank, Viola, 83-1069 (re- 
gained). 

Farmers State Bank, Westmoreland, 83- 
592 (regained). 


Kentucky 


Carrollton National Bank, Carrollton, 7:- 
220 

Citizens National Bank, Glasgow, 73-198. 

Central Savings Bank & Trust Co., New- 
port, 73-29 (regained). 

Bourbon-Agricultural Bank & Trust Co., 
Paris, 73-117 (regained). 

Union National Bank, Providence, 73-212. 

First National Bank, Sebree, 73-244. 


Louisiana 


First National Bank, Arcadia, 84-122 (re- 
gained). 

First State Bank & Trust Co., Hammond. 
84-82 

Hammond State Bank, Hammond, 84-83 
(regained). 

Homer National Bank, Homer, 84-103 (re- 
gained). 

Bank of Hornbeck, Hornbeck, 84-307 (re- 
gained). 

Bank of Houma, Houma, 84-54 (regained). 

First National Bank, Morgan City, 84-46 
(regained). 

Whitney Central Trust & Savings Bank, 
City Bank Branch, New Orleans, 14-58 
(regained). 

Bank of Pleasant Hill, Pleasant Hill, 84 
226 (regained). 

Calcasieu National Bank of S. W. Louisi- 
ana, Sulphur, 84-276 (regained). 
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These cattle were hauled ninety-five miles from farm to farm in six hours—not only saving a great deal 


of time but avoiding the heavy shrinkage in weight of railroad shipment. 


It is the low operating cost 


of the Packard, as compared with the average assembled truck, that makes such long trips profitable. 


Who Pays for the Shrinkage 


HE farmer who keeps 

i accurate figures long 
since learned that the 
most expensive way of get- 


ting cattle to the shipping 
pen is to let them walk. 


Even the truck of small 
capacity keeps enough ex- 
tra weight on the cattle to 
justify running it. 


And when the _ farmer 
comes to buy a Packard 
Truck, he finds that the sav- 
ing in weight shrinkage alone 
pays a definite return on his 
investment. 


What appeals to the farmer 
in the Packard Truck is its 


demonstrated economy 
while on the road, fully as 
much as its power and load- 
ing capacity. 


According to figures fur- 
nished by the National 
Standard Truck Cost Sys- 
tem, Packard Trucks show 
10 per cent. lower gasoline 
costs than ordinary trucks. 


They show 30 per cent. 
lower repair costs than 
others. 


They lower the cost for 
each trip by making it in 
shorter time. 


Such savings as these could 


be predicted in advance from 
a comparison of Packard 
specifications with those of 
the average assembled truck. 


The Packard Organization 
stands responsible for every 
part of every Packard Truck. 
Packard economy is the logi- 
cal result of building a 
Truck from the ground up of 
uniformly excellent parts. 


Once a farmer has seen the 
actual cash saving of Pack- 
ard Transportation as ap- 
plied to cattle, he is quick to 
appreciate how similar sav- 
ings can be made in the haul- 
ing of everything he raises. 


‘‘Ask the Man Who Owns 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “Journal of the American Bankers Association.” 
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Maine 


Biddeford Savings Bank, Biddeford, 52-46 
(regained). 

Bridgton Savings Bank, Bridgton, 52-155 
(regained). 

South Paris Savings Bank, South Paris, 
52-169 (regained). 


Maryland 


City Savings Bank, Baltimore, 7-57. 

Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co., Baltimore, 
7-61 (regained). 

Annan, Horner & Co., Emmitsburg, 65-106 

7% Head State Bank, Indian Head, 65- 

The Millington Bank of Maryland, Mill- 
ington, 65-182 (regained). 


Massachusetts 


First National Bank, Amherst, 53-503 (re- 
Metropolitan Trust Co., Boston, 5-122 


(regained). 
Cc. D. Parker & Co., 5-168 (re- 


gained). 
Clinton Savings Bank, Clinton, 53-327 (re- 


gained). 
Grafton | Bank, Grafton, 53-571 
National Bank, Lynn, 53-89 (re- 


(regained) 
State 
gained). 
First National Bank, Newburyport, 53-314 
(regained). 
Michigan 


First National Bank, Avoca, 74-558 (re- 
gained). 
Peoples 


534 
National Bank, 
Falls, 74-1054 (regained). 
W. E. Reilly & Co., Detroit (regained). 
Dimondale State Bank, Dimondale, 74-625 
(regained). 
State Bavings Bank, Fowler, 74-648 (re- 
gained). 
Liberty Riate Bank, Hamtramck, 74-1034 
(regained). 
Central State Bank, Jackson, 74-62 (re- 


gained). 

Bank, Lapeer, 74-501 (re- 
gained). 

State ined. Bank, Manistique, 74-1009 


Boston, 


Crystal 


(regained). 
Marysviile 
1052. 
State Bank of Trout Lake, Trout Lake, 

74-979 (regained). 
Minnesota 


State Bank of Cobden, Cobden, 
(regained). 
Farmers State Bank, Hills, 


gained). 

First State Bank, Lewiston, 75-524 (re- 
gained). 

Mantanese State Bank, Mantanese, 75- 
1399 (regained). 

Millville State Bank, Millville, 75-852 (re- 


gained). 
Continental State Bank, Minneapolis, 17- 
95 (regained). 
Industrial State Bank, Minneapolis, 17-88 
(regained). 
Northern State Bank, Minneapolis, 17-87. 
First National Bank. Montevideo, 75-154. 
American National Bank, Nashwauk, 75- 


1496. 

First National Bank, Raymond, 75-909 
(regained). 

Farmers State Bank, Rockford, 75-1376 
(regained). 

Liberty State Bank, St. Paul, 22-75 (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Sandstone, 75-226 

75-1067 


avings Bank, Marysville, 74- 


75-694 


75-551 (re- 


(regained). 
Farmers State Bank, Wilmont, 
(regained). 
Mississippi 


Commercial Bank, Clarksdale, 85-498. 

Corinth Bank & Trust Co., Corinth, 85-107 
(regained). 

Merchants & Farmers Bank, New Albany, 


85-177 (regained). 
Pelahatchie, 85-369 


Pelahatchie Bank, 
(regained). 

Home Savings Bank, Vicksburg, 85-8 (re- 

gained). 


Missouri 


Merchants Bank, papier. City, 80-506. 

Arrow Rock Stock Bank, Arrow Rock, 80- 
808 (regained). 

Commercial Bank, Bertrand, 80-1566 (re- 
gained). 

Blodgett Bank, Blodgett, 80-896. 

State Bank of Brashear, Brashear, 80-727 
(regained). 
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Peoples Bank, Calhoun, 80-617 (regained). 
Formece & Merchants Bank, Chillicothe, 


-140. 

Southern Bank of Fulton, Fulton, 80-170 
(regained). 

Gorin Savings Bank, Gorin, 80-849. _ 

Hamilton Trust Co., Hamilton, 80-377 (re- 
gained). 

Trust Co., Kansas City, 

Liberty Trust Co., Kansas City, 18-27 (re- 
gained). 

Traders National Bank, Kansas City, 18- 
12 (regained). 

Lomax & Standly Bank, Laclede, 80-600. 

Madison Bank, Madison, 80-639 (re- 
gained). 

Farmers Bank, Medill, 80-1491. 

Bank of New Bloomfield, New Bloomfield, 
80-1130 (regained). 

Bank of Oak Ridge, Oak Ridge, 80-1144 
(regained). 

Bank of Orrick, Orrick, 80-740 (regained). 

Farmers Exchange Bank, Parkville, 80- 


1293. 
Perry Bank, Perry. 80-548 (regained). 
Farmers Bank, Rockport, 80-489 (re- 
gained). 
Little & Hays, St. Louis (regained). 
Union Savings Bank, Sedalia, 80-53. 
McDaniel National Bank, Springfield, 80- 
29 (regained). 
Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank, Troy, 
80-475. 
Commercial Bank, 80-195 
(regained). 


Montana 
Stockmens State Bank, Browning, 93-464 
(regained). 
93-398 


First State Bank, 
gained). 

Missoula Trust & Savings Bank, Missoula, 

93-23 (regained). 


Warrensburg, 


Laredo, (re- 


Stevensville, 


Creighton, (re- 
(re- 


Douglas, (re- 


Bank, Kenesaw, 76-352 (re- 
Lyons, 


First National Bank, Opheim, 93-461 (re- 
gained). 
First State Bank, 93-231 
(regained). 
Nebraska 

Farmers State Bank, Allen, 76-536 (re- 

gained). 

Angora State Bank, Angora, 76-989 (re- 

gained). 

Arnold State Bank, Arnold, 76-610 (re- 

gained). 

Farmers State Bank, Belgrade, 76-506 (re- 

gained). 

Brayton State Bank, Brayton, 76-664 (re- 

gained). 

I’'armers State Bank, Cortland, 76-544 (re- 

gained). 

Security Bank, 76-195 

gained). 

lirst National Bank, David City, 76-118 

(regained). 

I'armers State Bank, Dix, 76-1082 

gained). 

Bank of Douglas, 76-711 

gained). 

I'armers State Bank, Eustis, 76-499. 

Pioneer Bank, Eustis, 76-500 (regained). 

Fordyce State Bank, Fordyce, 76-726 (re- 

gained). 

lirst State 

gained). 

American Trust Co., Lincoln, 43-57. 

Continental State Bank, Lincoln, 43-5 (re- 

gained). 

First National Bank, 76-294 (re- 

gained). 

I'armers Bank, Merna, 76-467 (regained). 

State Bank of Odell, Odell, 76-490 (re- 

gained). 

Bank of Panama, Panama, 76-833 (re- 

gained). 

Peru State Bank, Peru, 76-268 (re- 

gained). 

Farmers National Bank, Pilger, 76-454 

(regained). 

Farmers State Bank, Ruskin, 76-554 (re- 

gained). 

Seneca State Bank, Seneca, 76-1172 (re- 

gained). 

First Bank of Ulysses, Ulysses, 76-411 (re- 

gained). 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Verdon, 76- 

496 (regained). 
New Hampshire 
Coos County National Bank, Groveton, 54- 
144 (regained). 
Cheshire County Savings Bank, Keene, 54- 
65 (regained). 

Citizens. National Bank, Tilton, 54-139 
(regained). 
Iona Savings Bank, Tilton, 54-140 (re- 
gained). 
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Cimarron, 


(re- 


(re- 


Ansonville, 


(re- 


Carthage, 


Caldwell National Bank, Caldwell, 55-357 
Liberty Trust Co., Newark, 55-24 (re- 
First National 
(regained). 
National Bank, Bast Las 
The Union Bank, 
(regained). 
First National Bank, Amenia, 50-647 (re- 
50-595 (regained). 
National Bank of Clayville, Clayville, 50- 
wango Valley, 50-970 (regained). 
First National Bank, Cuba, 50-583 (re- 
606 (regained). 
Continental Bank, New York City, 
York City, 1-286 (regained). 
Henry Clews & Co., New York City, 1-488 
gained). 
Public National Bank, Pitkin Avenue 
City. 1-429 (regained 
50-621 
gained). 
gained). 
Bank of Beaufort, Beaufort, 66-183 (re- 
Bank of Moore, 
gained). 
Bank of Ellenboro, Ellenboro, 66-349 (re- 
Carolina State Bank, Gibson, 66-597 (re- 
Consolidated Trust Co., Hickory, 66-163 
Bank of Northampton, 
Lansing, 66-582 (re- 
Farmers National Bank, Louisburg, 66-511 
First National Bank, Lumberton, 66-198 


New Jersey 
(regained). 
First National Bank, Fort Lee, 55-393. 
gained). 
New Mexico 
Bank, 95-67 
(regained). 
Bank of Des Moines, Des Moines, 95-118 
San Miguel 
Vegas, 95-36 
t as Cruces, 95-117 (re- 
gained). 
First National Bank, Lovington, 95-144 
Valley Bank, Taos, 95-103 (regained). 
New York 
gained). 
Putnam County Savings Bank, Brewster, 
Putnam ——— National Bank, Carmel, 
50-680 (regained). 
990 (regained). 
Conewango Valley National Bank, Cone- 
National Bank of Coxsackie, Coxsackie, 
50-705 
gained). 
First_ National Bank, East Rochester, 50- 
5. 
New Paltz Savings Bank, New Paltz, 50- 
Bronx National Bank, New York City, 1- 
416 (regained). 
1-72 
(regained). 
National Bank of Santo Domingo, New 
Bond & Goodwin, New York City 
gained). 
(regained). 
Hallgarten & Co., New York City (re- 

R. J. Kimball & Co., New York City (re- 
gained). 

Lunham & Moore, New York City, 1-677. 
Branch, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1-238 (re- 
gained). 

Queens County Trust Go Long Island 

First National Bank, Old Forge, 50-975 
(regained). 

State Bank, Shortsville, 

Glen National Bank, Watkins, 50-529 (re- 
gained). 

Bank of Worcester, Worcester, 50-899 (re- 

North Carolina 

Bank of Anson, 66-302 (re- 
gained). 
gained). 

Bank of Candor, Candor, 66-501 
gained). 

66-271 (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Dunn, 66-221 (re- 
gained). 

I'armers & Merchants Bank, Fair Bluff, 
66-147 (regained). 
gained). 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Henderson, 
66-508 (regained). 

(regained). 

Bank of Commerce, High Point, 66-70 (re- 
gained). 

Jackson, 66-380 
(regained). 

Bank of Lansing, 
gained). 

Bank of Liberty, Liberty, 66-385 (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Lincolnton, 66-186 
(regained). 

(regained). 

Bank of Lumber Bridge, Lumber Bridge, 
66-339. 

(regained). 

Bank of Robeson, 66-239 (re- 
gained). 

66-180 


Maxton, 


Bank of Morganton, Morganton, 
(regained). 
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INTEREST, 

\ DEPRECIATION 

Price $1395 
F.0.B. Factory 


‘4 


Three items enter into the cost of farming with a tractor— This shows how tractor 
(1) labor, (2) interest, depreciation and repairs, (3) fuel and oil, operating costs are divid- 


If you have a tractor that plows only seven acres a day, and the cd. The tractor that 1e- 
operator’s wages are $5.00, then that’s 71 cents an acre. If your duces these costs to the 
tractor will plow eleven acres a day, the operator’s hire is but 45 lowest figure, is the best 
cents an acre. The tractor that cuts labor cost to the minimum tractor for you to buy. 
is a big advantage particularly in these days of high wages. Actual tests prove that 


Big power in a tractor means capacity to do a big day’s work. The Hart-Parr 30 has bi 

proven its superior power at every big official test entered. In fourteen out of fifteen the Hart Parr 30 should 
public plowing demonstrations it has plowed more acres per hour, at a lower total be your choice. 

cost per acre, than any other tractor. Ask your dealer or write us for the figures, 


Depreciation and Repairs are items of 


66 9 
Hart-P arrs are long -lived cost that hit the minimum in the Hart- 


Parr 30. We are the Founders of the Tractor Industry. Nineteen years of tractor building 
experience have taught us how to combine strength, simplicity and economy in a light, 


three-plow tractor. The Hart-Parr 30 is the most simple and accessible tractor on 


the market today. In less than five minutes you can get at any working part, and you don’t have to get under the tractor to do 
it. It’s easy to keep the Hart-Parr 30 in tip-top shape. That’s why they give such splendid satisfaction, why upkeep is so low, 
and why they will have long life—ask a Hart-Parr 30 owner. 


: The Hart-Parr 30 is guaranteed to burn 
F uel Economy Worthwhile kerosene as successfully as gasoline engines 


burn gasoline—to develop as much power from it and use no more of it. An exclusive 
Hart-Parr feature—the Kerosene Shunt—gives us extreme flex- 
ibility and economy of.power. The catalog explains this won- 
derful feature. 


It pays to be\Tractor Wise | Bankers 


Cleverly worded claims won’t influence the Yourrecommenda- 


man who investigates the tractor market. tions for a man to 
Facts will prove the Hart-Parr 30 to be the tractor that gives represent us in 
the most power for the longest time at the lowest cost.” your community 


willbe appreciated. 


THE HART-PARR COMPANY | you can back the 


Many of the old Hart-Parr’s Founders of the Tractor Industry Hart-Parr dealer 
that plowed the virgin pra- 290 Lawler S with full assurance 
wler Street that the tractor 


Srasatlart-Parr builtin 190) Charles City, lowa 


ABUNDANT POWER FOR THREE PLOWS.WEIGHS S158 LBS. 


NINETEEN YEARS TRACTOR BUILDING EXPERIENCE X 


When writing to advertisers please mention the ‘Journal of the American Bankers Association.” 
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North Carolina— Continued 


Farmers & Merchants Bank, Newton, 66 
194. 


Planters Bank, Pinetops, 66-681. 
Mechanics Savings Bank, Raleigh, 66-28 
(regained). 
Bank of Rockingham, Rockingham, 66-206 
(regained). 
Richmond County Savings Bank, Rocking- 
ham, 66-205 (regained). 

Bank of Rose Hill, Rose Hill, 66-450 (re- 
gained). 

Commercial Bank, Rutherfordton, 66-256 
(regained). 

Banking Loan & Trust Co., Sanford, 66- 
196 (regained). 

Sharpsburg Banking Co., Sharpsburg, 66- 
436 (regained). 

Merchants & Farmers Bank, Statesville, 
66-139 (regained). 

Bank of Varina, Varina, 
gained). 

Peoples Bank, Waco, 66-487 (regained). 

Bank of Wadesboro, Wadesboro, 66-188 
(regained). 

Bank of Wake, Wake Forest, 66-230 (re- 
gained). 

Citizens Bank, Warrenton, 
gained). 

Citizens Bank, 
gained). 

Branch Banking & 
112 (regained). 


66-565 (re- 


66-275 (re- 
Warsaw, 66-540 (re- 


& Trust Co., Wilson, 66 


North Dakota 


First State Bank, Beulah, 77-824 
gained). 

Peoples State Bank, Grand Forks, 
(regained). 

Farmers State Bank, Halliday, 77-826 (re- 
gained). 

Farmers State Bank, Hannaford, 77-315 
(regained). 

Kenmare National Bank, Kenmare, 77-82 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Leeds, 77-149 (re- 
gained). 

First State Bank, Manvel, 77-788 (re- 
gained). 

Farmers & Merchants State Bank, New 
Salem, 77-180 (regained). 

Tokio State Bank, Tokio, 77-878 (re- 
gained). 

Middlewest Trust Co., Valley City, 77-835 
(regained). 


Ohio 


Central Savings & Trust Co., Akron, 56- 
59 

Peoples Bank Co., Alliance, 56-187 (re- 
gained). 

atc adia Bank & Savings Co, Arcadia, 56- 
875 (regained). 

National Bank of Barnesville, Barnesville, 
56-508 (regained). 

First National Bank, Bethél, 56-891 (re- 
gained) 

First National Bank, Cadiz, 
gained). 

The Guernsey National Bank, Cambridge, 
56-260 (regained). 

Peoples Bank & Savings Co., Cincinnati, 
13-65 (regained). 

Lake Shore Banking & Trust Co., Cleve- 
land, 6-59 (regained). 

Lake Shore Banking & Trust Co., Huron 
Branch, Cleveland, 6-59 (re- 
gained). 

Citizens Trust & Savings Bank, Columbus, 
25-55 (regained). 

First National Bank, Defiance, 56-357 (re- 
gained). 

Merchants National Bank, Defiance, 56- 
358 (regained). 

Delaware National Bank, Delaware. 56- 
303 (regained). 

Commercial Bank, Savings & Trust Co., 
Findlay, 56-194 (regained). 

Ohio Bank & Savings Co., Findlay, 56-193 
(regained). 

Liberty Banking Co., Fremont, 56-276. 

La Rue Bank Co., La Rue, 56-809 (re- 


56-616 (re- 


_ gained). 

Citizens National Bank, Lebanon, 56-571 
(regained). 

Lodi State Bank, Lodi, 56-1245 (re- 
gained). 

State Savings Bank Co., Naumee, 5-597 
(regained). 

First & Merchants National Bank, Middle- 
town, 56-224 (regained). 

— Banking Co., Minerva, 56-1255 

mete nox National Bank, Mount Vernon, 
56-297 (regained). 

Navarre Deposit Bank Co., 
1065 (regained). 


Navarre, 56- 


Ohio—Continued 


Orwell Banking Co., Orwell, 56-1092 (re- 
gained). 

Iarmers Savings Bank, Spencer, 56-1160 
(regained). 

lirst National Bank, Stockport, 56-1166 
(regained). 

iixchange Bank of H. I’. Bruns, Stryker, 
56-1171 (regained). 

Peoples State Savings Bank, Toledo, 56-18 
(regained). 

Wakeman Bank Co., Wakeman, 56-1188 
(regained). 

West Lafayette Bank Co., West Lafayette, 
56-1196 (regained). 

Bank of West Salem, West Salem, 56-841 
(regained). 

Peoples Savings Bank, Zanesville, 56-118 
(regained). 


Oklahoma 


Merchants & Planters National Bank, Ada, 
86-106 (regained). 

First State Bank, Anadarko, 86-150 (re- 
gained). 

Bluejacket State Bank, Bluejacket, 86-685 

(rega ained). 

First National Bank, Chickasha, 86-45 (re- 
gained). 

Oklahoma State Bank, Davis, 86-303 (re- 
gained). 

American National Bank, Enid, 86-20. 

Hlelena State Bank, Helena, 86-461 (re- 
gained). 

Farmers National Bank, Holdenville, 86- 
215 (regained). 

M. J. Richardson & Co., Hugo. 

First State Bank, ‘City, 39-13 
(regained). 

Bank of Picher, Picher, 86-1138. 

Scipio State Bank, Scipio, 86-944 (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Sentinel, 86-422. 

First National Bank, Stillwater, 86-144 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Stratford, 86-490 
(regained). 

Oklahoma State Bank, Wapanucka, 86- 
404 (regained). 


Oregon 


oak of Cottage Grove, Cottage Grove, 96- 


Bank, Portland, 24-72. 


Pennsylvania 


First National Bank, Bangor, 60-707 (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Cairnbrook, 60-1454. 

Clarendon State Bank, Clarendon, 60-1502. 

American National Bank, Ebensburg, 60- 
932 (regained). 

Tirst National Bank, Emporium, 60-1147 
(regained). 

Hershey Trust Co., Hershey, 60-1188 (re- 
gained). 

Union National Bank, Johnstown, 60-107 
(regained). 

Iirst National Bank, Leesport, 60-1219 
(regained). 

Lewistown Trust Co., Lewistown, 60-537 


(regained). 
Maytown, 60-1445 (re- 


Peoples Bank, 
gained). 

First National Bank, Moscow, 60-1260 
(regained). 

A. Greens International Exchange Bank, 
New Castle, 60-193 (regained). 

First National Bank, New Wilmington, 
60-1280 (regained).’ 

Iarmers & Mechanics Bank, Northumber- 
land, 60-1455 (regained). 

P. W. Brooks & Co., Philadelphia. 

Washington Trust Co., Pittsburgh, 8-113 
(regained. 

Callaway, Fish & Co., Pittsburgh (re- 
gained). 

County National Bank, Punxsutawney, 60- 
483 (regained). 

Pine Brook Bank, Scranton, 60-22 (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Sewickley, 60-740 
(regained). 

Citizens National Bank, Slatington, 60- 
746 (regained). 

National Bank of Topton, Topton, 60-1370 
(regained). 

Peoples National Bank, Washington, 60- 
298 (regained). 

Central National Bank, Wilkinsburg, 60- 
284 (regained). 


Rhode Island 


Wakefield Trust Co., 
57-103 (regained). 
Woonsocket Institution for 
Woonsocket, 57-62 (regained). 


Narragansett Pier, 


Savings, 
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South Carolina 


Farmers Loan & Trust Co., Bishopville, 
67-201 (regained). 

Bank of Blackstock, Blackstock, 67-290 
(regained). 

Bank of Branchville, Branchville, 67-214 
(regained). 

National Exchange Bank, Chester, 67-127 


(regained). 
Edgefield, 67-183 (re- 


Farmers Bank, 
gained). 

Pesphes Bank, Fountain Inn, 67-245 (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Greenville, 67-43. 

Bank of Iva, Iva, 67-323 (regained). 

Bank of Kingstree, Kingstree, 67-220 
regained). 

National Bank of Leesville, Leesville, 67- 
242 

Citizens ank, Pinewood, 67-522 (re- 
gained 

Central National Bank, Spartanburg, 67- 
35 

Bank of Tatum, Tatum, 67-526. 


South Dakota 


Badger State Bank, Badger, 78-502 (re- 
gained). 
—" National Bank, Bridgewater, 78- 


Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Canova, 
78-389 (regained). 
Whitbeck National Bank, Chamberlain, 78- 


101. 

Farmers State Bank, Chester, 78-684 (re- 
gained). 

Security State Bank, Dante, 78-531 (re- 
gained). 

The Forestburg State Bank, Forestburg, 
78-543 (regained). 

First National Bank, Hayti, 78-421 (re- 
gained). 

First State Bank, Hazel, 78-551 (re- 
gained). 

Lemmon State Bank, 
(regained). 

State Bank, Mellette, 78-285 (regained). 

Citizens Bank, Parker, 78-108 (regained). 


Lemmon, 78-107 


Tennessee 


Bank of Boliver, Boliver, 87-233 (re- 
gained). 

St. Elmo Bank & Trust Co., Chattanvoga, 
87-37 (regained). 

Union Bank & Trust Co., Chattanooga, 87- 


35 (regained). 
Collierville, 87-254 (re- 


Peoples Bank, 
gained). 

Cross Plains Bank, Cross Plains, 87-356 
(regained). 

Peoples Bank, Kenton, 87-250 (regained). 

Peoples Bank, La Follette, 87-603 (re- 
ained). 

Lebanon National Bank, Lebanon, 87-116 


(regained). 
Obion, 87-220 (re- 


Commercial Bank, 
gained). 

Bank of Henry, Paris, 87-111 (regained). 

Rockwood Bank & ‘Trust Co., Rockwood, 
87-114 (regained). 

First State Bank, Woodbury, 87-282 (re- 
gained). 


Texas 


Citizens Bank, Aledo, 88-906 (regained). 

Bartlett State Bank, Bartlett, 88-466 
(regained). 

Citizens State Bank, Bastrop, 88-496 (re- 


gained). 

First State Bank, Prazoria, 88-965 (re- 
gained). 

Buckholts State Bank, Buckholts, 88-977 
(regained). 

First State Bank, Caldwell, 88-566 (re- 
gained). 

Guaranty State Bank, Carthage, 88-415 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Claude, 88-827 (re- 
gained). 

First Guaranty State Bank, Collinsville. 
88-1007 (regained). 

Central State Bank, Dallas, Texas, 32-17 
(regained). 

Federal Reserve Bank, Dallas, 32-3 (re- 
zained). 

Oak Cliff State Bank & Trust Co., Dallas, 
32-53 (regained). 

Del Rio Bank & Trust Co., Del Rio, 88- 


137. 

Bank, Gary, 88-1365 (re- 
ained). 

Go a, ae Bank, Golden, 88-1073 (re- 
aine 

calivene State Bank, Hempstead, 88-417 
(regained). 

First National Bank, La Grange, 88-453 
(regained). 

Mineola State Bank, Mineola, 88-500 (re 
gained). 
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There’s a Young Man 
a Your Town 


Who Should | 


young man _ in 
your town — you prob- 
ably know him—some day 
he will be one of your most suc- 

cessful merchants ; 
_customer for some bank. 
This young man is mechanically inclined, per- 


a very desirable 


Detroit 
Is Logical Place 
to Train 


Detroit, with its more than 
180 Auto, Truck, Tractor and 
Accessory factories, is the 
logical place to learn the 
Auto, Truck and Tractor 
business. Seventy-nine per 
cent. of all automobiles 
manufactured are made in 
Michigan—71 per cent. of 
them are made in Detroit 
alone. Can you think of a 
better place to learn this 
business? 


Present Results 
and Future 
Possibilities 


Today this school has more 
than 10,000 graduates and 
1,500 students in daily at- 
tendance. Hundreds of our 
graduates are already con- 
ducting Garages and Service 
Stations of their own; others 
are starting for themselves 
every day. These men are 
good customers of their 
banks. 


Welfare 
Department 


We have a Welfare De- 
partment of which we are 
proud. It looks after the 
housing of students, 
their health, their morals 
and their finances when nec- 
essary. In case of illness 
our school physician is in 
constant attendance to give 
consultation and service 
FREE to students, if de- 
sired. Parents can send 
‘ their sons to us secure in 
the knowledge that every- 
thing will be done to make 
their environment and asso- 
ciations the very best. 


of other magazines. 
for months perhaps, 
practical training at the 


This young fellow has 


haps having what his acquaintances call a “bug” 

for automobiles and other machinery. You know the 
type—fairly eats, sleeps and breathes things mechanical. 
m reading the announcements of the 


Michigan State Auto School as they have appeared in Saturday 
. Evening Post, Popular Mechanics, Popular Science Monthly, The Amer- 
ican Boy, Literary Digest, Cosmopolitan, Successful Farming, and dozens 


Long ago he sent for catalog and other literature and, 
has had his mind made up to get the benefit of thorough 
Michigan State Auto School, Detroit. With encouragement 


in this “natural bent,” who shall say that we have not in this you man the making of 

another Henry Ford, an Edison perhaps? Keep your eye on him. Wile weeth it—he’s pon 

to get there, for he’s in earnest. If you were to ask him why he chose the Michigan State 
Auto School, no doubt he would tell you that he was impressed with the completeness of equip- 
ment, the thorough down-to-earth method of instruction and the fact that the Auto Factories endorse 


the school and employ its graduates. 


A Business of Wonderful Opportunities 


Since its birth the auto industry has been an in- 

dustry of OPPORTUNITY; it is the same today 

except that the opportunities are more easily grasped ; 

the opportunities of tomorrow are limited only by a 
man’s determination to get ahead, 


Derroir Mic#.V S.A.. 
The Michigan State Auto School enjoys an 
enviable reputation and is probably one of the 
best of its kind in the United States. Have 
no hesitation in recommending it in every 
particular. 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY. 


HUDSON MOTORY CAR COMPANY 


OETROIT, MICH. U.S.A. 


The Michigan State Auto School in our 
opinion is the finest institution of its kind in 
the country. In fact, we endorse its method 
of instruction. 

We have recommended a great many students 
to them _and the results were satisfactory. 

The Michigan State Auto School ranks 
highest in the Standard of Schools. Its 
equipment and personnel is second to none. 
This school is thought very highly of by the 
automobile men of Detroit and is considered 
one of the most efficient schools in the country. 

HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY. 


MAXwrL. MoTOR COMPANY 


Wish to say that this is one of the best 
schools in the country, and would not hesi- 
tate to recommend it to anyone who is de- 
sirous of learning the automobile business. It 
is a recognized institution among the auto- 
mobile factories of this city. 

Their methods of instruction, their lectures 
and theories are 100 per cent. perfect. With 
all of their equipment and with the practical 
work that the students are able to get 
in their own organization, I really believe 
that mechanics throughout the country are 
missing one great opportunity if they do not 
take advantage of their course. I do not 
know of another place in the country that 
has the number of different type motors, 
chassis, and the thoroughness of going into 
various electrical appliances and equipments 
as used on modern motor cars, that I found 
in their school. 

MAXWELL MOTOR CO., INC. 


Factories, Garages and Service Stations everywhere are calling 


for Trained Men in ever-increasing numbers. 


Hundreds of our 


students have opened Garages and Service Stations of their own 
from which their incomes are from $5,000 to $10,000 and more 


yearly. 


Auto Factories Endorse 
School 


The Auto Factories here in Detroit—THE HEART 
OF THE AUTO INDUSTRY—do not hesitate to en- 
dorse our School. We have letters from such facto- 
ries as Packard, Maxwell, Hudson, Chalmers, Hup- 
mobile, King, International Harvester Company and 
others, endorsing the School. They employ our grad- 
uates and furnish us with their latest chassis for our 
students’ use. In fact, the Automobile Manufacturers 
helped outline our courses. 


What We Teach 


Here at the Michigan State Auto School each stu- 
dent is thoroughly and practically taught Auto, Truck 
and Tractor construction in every detail. Classroom 
lectures are made practical by actual work; Motors, 
Starting, Lighting and Ignition Systems, Carburetion, 
Combustion, Lubrication, smission, Differentials, 
etc., are thoroughly covered. As a part of the regular 
course, students are given complete and thorough 
training in_the care, repair and operation of Farm 
Tractors. Brazing, Welding and Tire Repairing are 
taught in separate courses. of 
may_ be taken separately, en th the 
regular automobile course, make a valuable addition 
to the equipment of the student. 


How We Teach 


In the block test department are more than 100 
motors (every type from a stationary gas engine to a 
Packard ‘‘Twin Six’’); here are four, six, eight and 
twelve cylinder motors as well as the Knight sleeve 
valve type motors, with all of which our students be- 
come thoroughly familiar through actual shop work. 
Particular emphasis is — on the teaching of 
Auto Electrics. Practically every Starting, Lightin; 
and Ignition System, as well as other electric 
equipment, including magnetos, coils, distributors, 
etc., are here for our students to work on. Through- 
out the entire course every subject is treated in the 
same practical manner. 


Not a One- 


Man School 
This School _ is 
founded on the best, 
newest and most 
practical principles 
in the Auto, Truck 
and Tractor busi- 
ness. Our course is 
built on the most 
liberal and _ closest 
co-operation of man- 
ufacturers, garages, 
service stations and 
owners. It is not 
one man’s ideas, but 
the combined ideas 
of the biggest and 


A Booklet for Bankers 


Sooner or later, you may be called upon to judge, in a financial way, some 
young fellow who, through Michigan State Auto School training, intends to 


enter the Automobile, Truck and Tractor business. 


That you may better 


know just what the Michigan State Auto School is and how it trains men for 
the world’s greatest industry, we want you to have our 176-page book and a 


copy of ‘‘Auto School News. 


* These give letters from Auto Factories and 


Graduates—show dozens of pictures of equipment—tell everything about the 


School and its methods. 
FREE to any banker. 


All this and any other information desired sent 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


in America”— ‘In the Heart of the Auto Industry” 


‘Most Progressive Auto Schoo/ 
4043 Auto Buildin 


687-89-91 Woodward Ave. 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “Journal of the American Bankers Association.” 


Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 
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Texas—Continued 
First National Bank, Mineral Wells, 88- 


242 (regained). 
First National Bank, Newsome, 88-1491 


(regained). 

ae National Bank, Ochiltree, 88- 

Peoples State Bank, Pearsall, 88-476 (re- 
gained). 

Farmers State Bank, Pflugerville, 88-1228 
(regained). 

Citizens State Bank, Rockdale, 88-1484 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Schulenburg, 88-690 
(regained). 

First State Bank, Westhoff, 88-1344 (re- 
gained). 


Utah 
State Bank of Piute, Marysvale, 97-130. 
Sandy City Bank, Sandy City, 97-93 (re- 
gained). 


Virginia 


First National Bank, 
(regained). 

Bank of Appomattox, Appomattox, 68-306 
(regained). 

Citizens National Bank, Bedford, 68-500 
(regained). 

Bank of Branchville, Branchville, 68-319 
(regained). 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Burkeville, 
68-324 (regained). 

Planters Savings Bank, Chatham, 68-244 
(regained). 

68-196 


First National 
(regained). 
Merchants & Farmers Bank, Franklin, 68- 
193 (regained). 
State Bank, 


Altavista, 68-304 


Bank, Emporia, 


Farmers & Merchants 
Fredericksburg, 68-134 (regained). 

First National Bank, Graham, 68-201 (re- 
gained). 

Peoples Bank of Elba, Gretna, 68-285 (re- 
gained). 


Virginia—Continued 


Farmers & Merchants National Bank, 
Hamilton, 68-369 (regained). 

National Bank of Hopewell, Hopewell, 68- 
507 (regained). 

Peoples Bank, Houston, 68-272 (regained). 

Milford State Bank, Milford, 68-472 (re- 
gained). 

Crown Savings Bank, Newport News, 68- 
95 (regained). 

Farmers & Merchants National Bank, On- 
ley, 68-411 (regained). 
National Bank of Orange, 

267 (regained). 
State Bank of Pamplin, Pamplin, 68-414 
(regained). 
Bank of South Hill, South Hill, 68-261 
(regained). 
68-534 


Citizens Bank, 

gained). 

Bank of Warm earings, Warm Springs, 

Blue Ridge Bank, Willis, 68-503 (re- 
gained). 

First National Benk, Yorktown, 68-576. 


Orange, 68- 


Virgiliana, (re- 


68-451 (regained). 


Washington 


Guaranty State Bank, 
(regained). 

State Bank of Morton, 
(regained). 


98-284 
98-338 


Marcus, 


Morton, 


West Virginia 


Charleston National Bank, Charleston, 69- 
36 (regained). 

Farmers & Merchants Deposit Co., Charles- 
town, 69-142 (regained). 

The Franklin Bank, Franklin, 69-247 (re- 
gained). 

Peoples Bank, Keyser, 69-120 (regained). 

First National Bank, Richwood, 69-128 
(regained). 

Richwood Banking & Trust Co., Richwood, 
69-127 (regained). 

Bank of Ripley, Ripley, 69-227 (regained). 

First National Bank, St. Albans, 69-186 
(regained). 


Wisconsin 


Farmers State Bank, Arcadia, 79-808 (pe 
gained). 
719-971 


Tirst National Bank, 
(regained). 

Eau Claire National Bank, Eau Claire, 79 
77 (regained). 

Ferryville State Bank, Ferryville, 79-74 
(regained). 

Friesland State Bank Friesland, 79-84 
(regained). 

Hurley National Bank, Hurley, 79-1012, 

Citizens State Bank, Loyal, 79-398 (re 
gained). 

Commercial National Bank, Madison, 7 
52 (regained). 

Milwaukee Commercial Bank, Milwaukee, 
12-71 (regained). 

Mound City Bank, Platteville, 79-868 (re 
gained). 

American National Bank, Racine, 79-17 
(regained). 

Stockholm State Bank, Stockholm, 79 
898 (regained). 

Wilton State Bank, Wilton, 79-721 (re 
gained). 


Boyceville, 


Wyoming 
State Bank, Meeteetse, 99-70 (regained), 
Alaska 
Miners & Merchants Bank, Iditarod (re 
gained). 
Canada 


oN Bank of Canada, Calgary, Ak 

verta. 

Imperial Bank of Canada, Toronto, On- 
tario (regained). 


Central America 
Clermont & Co., Guatemala. 
Mexico 


Mercantile Banking Co., Ltd., Mexico City 
(regained). 

Gregorio Castano, Banquero, Monterrey, 
Nuevo Leon. 


Registration at the Association Offices 


REPORTED FROM JANUARY 26 TO FEBRUARY 25, 1920 


Bell, C. J., president American Se- 
curity & Trust Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Bosworth, A. W., assistant cashier 
Old Colony Trust Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Bragg, D.A.,cashier First National 
Bank, Fitzgerald, Ga. 

Brooks, J. D., special agent Fidelity 
& Deposit Company of Maryland, 
New York, N. Y. 

3rown, Joseph G., president Citi- 
zens National Bank, Raleigh, 

Clement, John B., treasurer Central 
Trust Company, Camden, N. J. 

Crandall, F. A., vice-president Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago, III. 

Crane, R. B., vice-president Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Evans, Joshua, Jr., cashier Riggs 
National Bank, Washington, D. 


Fries, F. H., president Wachovia 


Bank& Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Hanes, R. M., vice-president Wach- 
ovia Bank & Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Hoffman, Harry G., secretary Citi- 
zens Commercial Trust Company, 

3uffalo, N. Y. 

Hulsart, John, cashier Manasquan 
National Bank, Manasquan, N. J. 

Johnson, Wilford J., president First 
National Bank, Lewiston, Mont. 

Kent, Robert D., president Mer- 
chants Bank, Passaic, N. J. 

McCargar, J. B., vice-president The 
Crocker National Bank, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

McKinney, Charles E., president 
Sioux Falls National Bank, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 

McQuade, E. J., treasurer Liberty 
National Bank, Washington, 

Morse, J. D., president Rex Refin- 
ing Company, DeLeon, Tex. 

Parker, George S., president Pio- 


neer Valley Savings Bank, Ser- 
geant Bluff, Iowa. 

Rhoades, Herbert A., president 
Dorchester Trust Company, Bos- | 
ton, Mass. 

Rosenberg, M. L., president Bank 
of Commerce & Savings, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Russel, Andrew, vice-president 
Ayers National Bank, Jackson 
ville, Ill. 

Shepherd, Fred. N., Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Standeven, H. L., vice-president 
Exchange Trust Company, Tulsa, 

Okla. 

Stevens, C. W., assistant cashier, 
Old Colony Trust Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. : 

Thompson, John L., Salt Lake City, © 
Utah. 

Tilton, McLane, Pell City, Ala. 

Tremain, Albert W., president The 
American Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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